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THE  BIRTH  OF  LOVE. 


LB  SUEUR. 


Of  all  the  divinities  of  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks, 
Love  is  the  personage  whose  birth  has  the  most  exercised 
the  imagination  of  that  people^  so  smitten  with  allegory. 
According  to  some  writers^  Love  existed  from  the  begin^ 
ning  of  all  things,  with  the  earth  and  chaos.  He  united 
himself  with  chaos,  and  from  that  union,  not  only  men 
and  animals,  but  even  the  immortal  gods  received  their 
birth.  Others  are  of  opinion,  that  eternal" nighty  pre- 
ceding the  birth  of  every  sort  of  being,  lay  an  egg, 
which  she  covered  with  her  ample  wings,  and  gave  birth 
to  Love,  who  spreieiding  on  a  sudden  his  golden  pinidns, 
took  his  flight  around  the  rising  world.  Other  traditions 
denominate  as  the  parents  of  Love,  Chaos  and  the  Earth, 
Mars  and  Venus,  Zephyrus  and  £ris,  Coelus  and  Venus, 
Venus  and  Vulcan,  Jupiter  and  Venus;  in  short,  the  God 
^f  Wealth,  and  the  Goddess  of  Poverty.  Of  all  these 
opinions,  alike  created  by  an  allegorical  fancy,  that  which 
makes  Venus  the  mother  of  Love,  has  been  the  most  ge- 
nerally adopted.  As  being  the  son  of  the  Goddess  of 
Beauty,  he  has  had  temples  and  altars  devoted  to  him  in 
several  countries  of  Greece.  Sometimes  he  divided  with 
Venus  the  homage  of  mortals,  at  other  times, he  was 
considered  the  object  of  a  particular  worship. 

Among  the  received  traditions  on  the  birth  of  Love, 
Le  Sueor  has  chosen  that  which  offered  a  pleasing  com* 


THE  BIRTH  OF  LOVE. 

position^  which  he  has  delineated  with  as  much  dignity  as 
simplicity.  Extended  upon  a  bed  of  an  elegant  form^Venus 
casts  an  affectionate  look  upon  the  young  god,  to  whom 
she  h%g  just  gi^en  birth,  who  is  presented  to  her  by  one 
of  the  Graces..  The  two  other  companions  of  the  god- 
dess contemplate  Love,  and  admite  his  beauty.  A  female 
with  wings,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  Hours,  scatters  flowers 
upon  the  infant.  The  delightful  scene  passes  in  the  midst 
of  the  heaYens,  and  under  a  serene  sky. 

This  picture  was  painted,  as  wett  as  others  that  anbeK 
Msk  this  publication,  for  the  ceiling  of  a  cabinet  of  the 
Hotel  Lambert,  at  Pfeuris.  The  figures  are'  in  proportion 
about  three  feet. 
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BACON. 


Thins  is  a  Bacon — hapless  in  his  choice ; 
Unfit  to  stand  the  civil  storm  of  state, 
And  through  the  smooth  barbarity  of  courts, 
With  firm  bat  pliant  virtue,  forward  still 
To  urge  his  course — him  for  the  studious  shade 
Kind  nature  ft^/med,  deep,  comprehensive,  clear, 
•  Exact  and  elegant;  in  one  jicb  soul, 
Plato,  the  Stagyrite,  and  Tully  joined. 
The  great  deliverer  He !  who  from  the  gloom 
or  cluistered  tuuiiKs  auU  jargon-teaching  schools. 
Led  forth  the  true  philosophy,  there  Jong   * 
Held  in  the  magic  cbahi  of  words  and  forms. 
And  definitions  void ; — ^he  led  her  forth. 
Daughter  of  Heaven !  that  slow-ascendiug  still. 
Investigating  sure  the  chain  of  things 
With  radiant  finger  points  to  Heaven  again. 

These  elegant  lines  of  Thomson  afford  a  short  but. 
comprehensive  idea  of  the  illustrious  man  whose  life, and 
charactet'  now  engage  our  attention. 

England,  at  a  distance  of  three  centuries,  produced 
two  celebrated  genius*  of  this  name.  Roger  Bacon,  a 
poor  friar  of  the  thirteenth  century,  made  the  most  asto- 
nishing discoveries  in  physics,  to  the  wonder  and  dismay 
of  a  barbarous  age,  which  accused  him  of  sorcery,  and 
compelled  him  to  justify  himself  from  a  supposed  famili- 
arity with  the  devil ;  and  Francis  Bacon,  who  developed 
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the  whole  system  of  human  knowledge,  and  opened  those 
paths  in  -which  Newton,  Boyle,  and  Locke  afterwards  so 
eminently  d^stingaished  themselves..  He  is  justly  con* 
sidered,  from  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  talents,  as  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  men  that  any  natioffevor  pro- 
duced. He  broke  through  the  scholastic  obscurity  of 
the  age,  and  shewed  mankind  the  necessity  of  thinking 
for  themselves,  in  order  to  become  truly  learned.  He 
began  with  taking  a  view  of  the  various  objects  of 
human  knowledge;  he  divided  these  objects  into  classes; 
he  examined  what  was  already  known  in  regard  to  each 
of  them,  and  he  drew  up  an  immense  catalogue  of  what 
yet  remained  to  be  discoverlsd.  He  even  went  further; 
he  shewed  the  necessity  of  experimental  physics,  and  of 
reasoning  experimentally  on. moral  onlj^ctfi.  If  he  did 
not  greatly  calarge  the  bounds  of  any  particular  science 
himself,  he  was  no  less  usefully  employed  in  breaking  the 
fetters  of  false  philosophy,  and  conducting  the  lovers  of 
truth  to  the  proper  method  of  cultivating  the  whole  circle 
of  the  sciences.  Happy  for  himself  and  for  the  nation 
whom  he  thus  adorned  by  tiis  genius  and  his  writings,  if 
he  had  been  satisfied  with  these  noble  pursuits ;  and  if  a 
character,  in  other  respects  so  perfect,  had  not  been  sul- 
lied by  ambition  and  avarice ! 

This  great  man  was  born  in  York  Place,  in  the  Strand, 
on  the  22d  of  January,  1560.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon,  liord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  under 
Elizabeth,  by  Anne,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Sir  Anthony 
Cooke,  a  lady  eminent  for  her  skill  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages.  Under  such  illustrious  guides,  his  na- 
tural talent  could  not  fail  of  being  improved  hy  all  the 
advantages  which  parental  fondness  and  a  learned  edu- 
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cation  could  bestow.    So  early  was  he  remarkable  foi 
ardour  of  study^  quickness  of  apprehension,  and  acute- 
ness  of  wit,  that  the  Queen  was  accustomed  to  call  him 
her  g^yng  Lard  Keeper ^  and  when  she  once  asked  him 
Uow  old  lie  was,  he  answered  in  a  style  of  delicate  flat- 
tery,  far  beyond  his  years,  **  that  he  was  two  years  younger 
than  her  majesty's  happy  administration.''    He  was  en« 
tered  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  under  the  learned 
Whitgift,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.    When 
only  sixteen,  he  conceived  a  dislike  for  the  AristoteUan 
doctrines,  not  from  any  disrespect  to  their  venerable  au* 
thor,  but  from  the  abuse  of  his  philosophy,  which  had 
pervaded  all  the  schools  of  Europe.    This  abuse  had  ren- 
dered it  fruitful  only  in  disputations  and  contentions,  but 
barren  in  the  prnHnrtion  of  works  calculated  to  reform  and 
benefit  mankind.    This  induced  him  afterwards  to  form 
a  more  perfect  and  satisfactory  system.    When  he  had 
successftilly  passed  through  the  whole  circle  of  the  sci* 
ences  and  the  liberal  arts,  he  was  sent  to  France,  with 
Sir  Amias  Pawlet,  in  order  to  qualify  him  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  public  affairs,  and  he  was  himself  entrusted 
wiUi  a  commission,  which  he  discharged  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Queen  and  her  ministers.    But  the  unexpect- 
ed death  of  his  father,  which  happened  before  the  pro- 
per measure  could  be  taken  to  secure  to  him  the  pro- 
vision intended  for  him,  compelled  him  to  adopt  the 
law,  as  a  profession,— contrary  to  his  natural  inclination, 
which  rather  led  him  to  apply  himself  to  state  affairs.    He 
entered  himself  of  Gray's  Inn,  in  which  society  he  conti- 
nued to  reside,  even  after  his  elevation  to  the  highest 
dignities.    He  there  erected  a  building,  which  was  long 
distinguished  by  the  name  of   Lord  Bacon's  lodgings ; 
and  the  Society^  in  veneration  of  the  memory  of  its  il- 
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lustrious  meittfaer,  has  d-ecesitly  Jbcstowed,  on  a  tiew  range 
of  chambers,  the  appellation  of  Verulam  9uildiDg6. 

(As  a  law}^!',  >hts  reputation  hne  not  kept  pace  -wMi  bfs 
iame  as  a  philosopher ;  ibis  genius,  indeed,  as  in  every 
thing  else,  enabled  him  to  ^explore  and  comprehend  the 
principles  «of  law^  considered  as  a  scicDce;  but  in  the 
technical  ^and  practical  part  of  .it,  he  was  tfiuppassed  by 
the  more  'laborious  efibrts  and  humbler 'talents  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke.  He  published  several  tracts  upon  the  sub- 
ject, among  which  bis  Reading  on  ^he  Stataleof  Uses  is 
esteemed.  His  general  merit  soon  procured  him  notice 
.and  distinction,  and  at  the  nearly  age  erf  twenty-eigbt,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  Queen's  cauneil  extraordinary ; 
but  he  obtained  noiii^lier  prttfertnfsnt'-Attrtn^  fbc  reign 
of  Elijsabeth.  That  princess,  who  was  proverbially  sparing 
of  honours  and  favours  to  her  ministers  and  couvtiers, 
probably  thought  him  sufficiently  provided  for  by  this  si- 
tuation, and  the  reversion  of  the  place  of  Register  of 
the  Star  Chamber,  estimated  at  I6OOI.  a-year.  The  Earl 
of  Essex,  who  could  distinguish  merit,  and  who  passion- 
ately loved  it,  had  entered  into  an  intimate  friendship 
with  Bacon,  and  had  zealously  attempted,  though  with- 
out success,  to  procure  him  the  office  of  Solicitor-Gene- 
ral, and  in  order  to  comfort  him  under  the  disappoint- 
ment, had  conferred  on  him  a  present  of  land  to  the 
value  of  I8OOI.  But  when  his  munificent  patron  was  sum- 
moned be'fore  the  Privy  Council,  Bacon  appeared  against 
bim,  and  argued  with  Coke,  Attorney-General,  and 'Fle- 
ming, Solicitor-General,  on  the  impropriety  of  *his  con- 
duct. This  behaviour,  which  it  must  be  confessed  does 
him  very  little  honour,  made  him  at  the  time  extremely 
unpopular.     In  this  instance,  perhaps,  he  acted  in  obe* 


.dienoe  te  <the  Queen's  ccmafouk^  and  die  ivfifi  so  «n'ell 

f 

.pitied  with  biB  ibebanuoiir,  ithat  sbe  jimposed  on  iiim  a 
-fiew  laask  of  drawing  tap  a  naroati  v.e  iot  the  dajr's  furoceef- 
tkigi^  io  oidar  to  -salisfy  tjiie  ipuhlic  of  the  justice  ajis^ 
^i^ity  of  bar  .conduct.    OBaeociy  iilho  wanted  fiimness  of 
iri3iaittaier>  rather  ihan  humaiaiiy,  ganre  to  t)be  ^bole  trans- 
lotion  ihe  mo$t  £a]iFOttrable  tiurn  for  Essex:  atfd,  in  pas- 
4iftilaiv   pointed  .out,  in  elaborate  expsessions,  the  du- 
^iftd  atthnuseion  which  .that  ^nobleman  disooTetis^  in  the 
ji^enoe  he  had  made  for  his  conduct.    When  lie  pead  that 
ij^sageto-her,  ihe  Queen  amiledy  and  obsei^vied  to  hkn, 
'*  ^d^  .old  Jove,  she  .saw,  coiikl  not  easily  be  £orgo<^n*' 
Me  jiep\ieid>  *  thatihe  hoped  she  imeant  that  of  herself/    • 


When  tlsM*  HgQ^vfttf^  impendence  of  this  heroic  and 
moCorl^BAte  iBarl  .precipitated  hioiinto  Ihoee  uctp  of  trea- 
son Mijd  disloyalty  wbieh  bfought  hUn  to  the  soafibld, 
the  conduct  of  Bacon  was  infinitely  less  '^couseUe.  ,  He 
was  not  strictly  a  ctown  lawyer,  and  consequently  not 
f>)>lig£!d'tOia8aist;attfae-tjtf«l;  yet  he  did  not  ecruple,  in 
4iAd^l^.ofaftaia  the/Queen'a  favour,  to  be 'aqiive  in  be- 
x^aving  :of  itfe  )his  £iliend  and  patron,  whose  generosity 
h^.had:«>  often  experieneed;    He^nlarged  upon  the  trear 
%m  <^f.<he  unhappy  £saex,  i^id  compared  his  conduct,  in 
pi^t^lHling  to  £ear  thelattacks  of  :his  adverearies,  to  that 
»f  Pj^Wicatus,  the  Athenian,  twho  ^out  and  wounded  hi$ 
$]kwn.lat€idy>  :and«fnaking  the  .people  believe  that  his  ene- 
mi^$'bad  coniinttled  the^iolNUice,  obtained  a  guard  for 
^  pefson^  .by  whose  assistance  he  cifterwards  subdued 
tfa^  libeicties.of  hls/country.     It  is  painful  to  recite  these 
uriiifQtthy;aQto  of  a  man4io  highly  celebrated,  but  whose 
pQ(v«$4fulAnd.coin{H!ehieiistye  genius  .could  not  shield  hinit 
£roi8t^tlie  ogsxmon  weaknesses  of  human  nature. 
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The  death  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  accession  ^f  James, 
opened  a  more  favourable  scene  for  the  ambition  of  Bacom 
The  new  King,  as  prodigal  of  the  royal  favonr  as  the  late 
Queen  had  been  sparing  of  it,  bestowed  on  him  the  order 
of  Knighthood,  and  the  rank  of  King^s  Counsel.    A  few 
years  after,  though  not  without  considerable  opposition 
from  his  cousin,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke,    he  was  appointed  Solicitor-General.    His 
other  promotions  may  be  told  in  a  few  words,  as  they 
were  neither  unusually  rapid  nor  attended  with  any  un« 
common  circumstances.      In   l6l3,    he  succeeded  Sir 
Henry  Hobart,  as  Attorney-General;   in  I616,  he  was 
sworn  of  the  Privy  Council.    In  the  following  year,  by 
the  interest  of  Villiers,  then  Earl  of  Buckingham,  he  was 
constituted  Lord  Keeper  of  thp  HrAaiSu»Al'^  «a^,  in  itfig. 
Lord  Htgb  Chancellor.    At  the  same  time  he  was  created 
Baron  of  Verulam,  and  finally  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
Viscount  St.  Alban. 


But  it  was  the  fate  of  Bacon,  after  so  many  years  of 
anxious  expectation,  to  enjoy,  for  a  very  short  time,  the 
high  station  be  had  now  attained.  He  was  soon  sur- 
prised with  a  melancholy  reverse  of  fortune.  His  want 
of  economy,  and  his  indulgence  to  servants,  had  m« 
volved  him  in  necessities;  and  in  order  to  supply  his 
present  wants,  he  had  been  tempted  to  take  bribes  onder 
the  title  of  presents,  and  that  in  a  very  open  manner, 
from  the  suitors  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  Com- 
mons at  this  time  were  busied  in  the  examinations  of 
grievances,  and  the  reforming  of  abuses.  They  were  ap- 
prized of  the  loud  complaints  uttered  against  the  Chan- 
oellor,  and  sent  up  an  impeachment  to  the  Peers. 
Bacon,  either  from  timidity^  or  consciousness  of  guilty- 
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deprecated  the  vengeance  of  his  judges,  and  endea-^ 
Toured,  by  a  general  avowal,  to  escape  the  confusion 
and  disgrace  of  a  stricter  scrutiny.    The  Lords  insisted 
on  a  particular  confession  of  all  his  corruptions ;  he  ac* 
knowledged  twenty-eight  articles,  and  was  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine  of  40,0001.;  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower 
during  the  King^s  pleasure ;  to  befor  ever  incapable  of  any 
office,  place,  or  employment,  and  never  again  to  sit  in 
Parliament,  or  come  within   the  verge  of  the  Court. 
Without  attempting  to  justify  the  slightest  deviation  in 
an  office,  where  purity  of  principle  and  integrity  of  con-r 
duct  are  more  particularly   expected  to  preside,   this 
dreadful  sentence  may  be  considered  as  equally  unjust 
and  crueL    It  appears  that  it  had  been  usual  for  other 
Chancdlors  to  t«kc  preseuu  •   and  it  is  asserted  that 
Bacon,  who  followed  the  same  dangerous  practice,  had 
BtiQ,  in  the  Seat  of  Justice,  preserved  the  integrity  of 
a  Judge,  and  had  given  just  decrees  against  those  very 
persons  from  whom  he  had  received  the  wages  of  ini« 
quity.    Complaints  grew  the  louder  on  that  account, 
and  his  punishment  was  sought  as  much,  perhaps,  from 
the  rage  of  unsuccegafnl  suitors,  as  from  any  laudable 
principle  of  reform.    The  custom  which  had  previously 
subsisted  of  receiving  presents,  though  it  would  have 
been  highly  to  Bacon's  honour,  had  he  been  the  first  to 
wave  it,  may  yet  be  adduced  as  no  inconsiderable  alle- 
viation of  his  guilt.    It  was  highly  cruel  to  punish  him 
so  rigorously  for  ofiences  from  which  no  former  Chan- 
cellor had  been  exempt,  and  the  most  that  could  be 
urged  against  him  was,  that  this  iniquitous  practice  was, 
in  him,  more  frequent  and  undisguised.   That  this  conduct 
did  not  proceed  altogether  from  avarice,  may  be  credited, 
as  he  is  not  supposed  to  have  died  rich.    Profusion  of  ex->. 


^eboo,  inchilgofidc  to  bis  tffioen  mai  serYlmts,  wbo  ex- 
torted motk^y  fat  private  seab  add  injonctioils,  and  a 
total  iKsgkct  of  order  and  reguhirity  in  tbo  manageiteiit 
df  Mi  afikim^  were  bis  principal  failings,  tad  th«s«  led 
hinft  to  the  too  frequent  comtoisrion  of  miidetneanora,  f<fr 
whi<:k  hi^  was  punished  with  undlscrtidlnating  ifeTeritj. 
8Mh;  no  dovbt>  were  the  sentiments  of  James  I*  oo  the 
fatd  of  this  iihistrious  culprit ;  as^  in  coniideration  of  his 
e^tram-din^ry  merit,  he  remitted  the  fine,  as  well  as  the 
other  parts  Of  the  sentence,  conferred  on  him  a  liu'ge 
pension  of  IdOOl.  a-yeiir,  and  employed  every  expedient 
to  Alleviate  the  weight  of  his  age  and  misfortunes.  Ho 
tras  also  Bnmmoned  to  the  Pariiamcnt  which  was  hdd  ih 
the  first  year  of  King  Charks  I. 

,  He  sutvived  his  sentence  five  years,  and  being  rekasffd 
m  a  Uttre  time  from  the  Tower,  where  ht  was  att  first 
Imprisoaed,  his  genius,  yet  unbroken^  supported  itself 
amidst  involved  circumstances,  and  imder  a  continual 
d^pfessi«m  o(  spirits,  and  shdne  oat  id  literary  and  &ci* 
entiflc  productions^  which  have  made  his  guilt  and  weak** 
nesses  be  forgotten  or  overlooked  by  posterity.  Thia 
nation,  once  so  eicasperated  against  him^  no  longer  pci^ 
mitfl  these  fAilihgs  to  he  urged  against  the  character  of 
a  tnan^  by  whose  geiiias  and  writings  it  is  so  much  ex^ 
sAte4  in  the  eye  of  l^utope ;  whose  feuks^  as  a  magistrate, 
aire  for  ever  lost  in  the  brilliant  and  unperishing  faaie  of 
the  philosopher  He  kiinself  lived  long  enough  to  regret 
that  he  had  tiegl^ted  th^  true  Ambition  of  genius,  and 
by  plutigi«ig  into  business  and  afiWrs  which  require 
iliuch  less  capacity,  but  greater  finfinese  of  mind,  had 
cjcposed  hini9<e]f  to  the  loss  of  character^  to  replrcNLoh> 
«Qd  calamity. 
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He  happily  escaped  the  plague  which  infested  the 
summer  of  the  year  l625f  and  with  some  diflficulty,  be- 
ing  of  a  tender  constitution,  passed  the  severe  winter 
which  followed ;  but,  going  in  the  spring  to  make  some 
experiments  in  natural  philosophy,  he  was  taken  so  ill 
with  a  defluxion  on  his  breast,  attended  with  a  fever^ 
that  he  was  compelled  to  remain  at  the  Earl  of  ArundeFs 
bot)se,  at  Highgate,  near  London,  about  a  week,  and 
there  he  expired  on  Easter  Day,  the  9th  of  April,  l6£6, 
4n  the  six^^sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  interred  in 
St.  Michael's  Church,  St.  Alban's,  where  a  luonument  of 
white  marble  was  erected  for  him  by  the  care  and  grati* 
tude  of  Sir  Thomas  Meutys,  Knight,  his  executor.  He 
4s  represented  as  -sitting  in  a  chair  in  an  attitude  of  pro- 
found contemplation.  He  had  married  Alice,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Ben(>dict  Bamham,  Esq.  and  Alderman  of 
iiondon ;  but  by  her  he  had  no  issue, 

'  Such  wete  the  principal  features  of  the  puUic  and  pri- 
vate life  of  Bacon.  On  his  merit,  asa  philosopher,  we, 
presume  not  to  enlarge ;  the  bare  enumeration  of  his  nu- 
HierouB  and  Taluable  works  would  occupy  a  greater  space 
than  we  can  at  present  spare.  His  noble  treatise  on  the 
Advancement  of  Learning,  and  the  Novum  Organum,  form, 
the  chief  basis  of  his  reputation.  Though  inferior  in 
some  respects  to  Galila^,  and,  perhaps,  even  to  Kepler, 
'he  surpassed  them  both  in  the  extent  of  his  researches, 
and  the  boldness  of  his  discoveries.  His  Latinity  is  re- 
markable, rather  for  the  constant  propriety,  than  the  ele- 
gance, of  its  expression.  His  English  style  is  often  rigid 
and  pedantic,  and  he  seems  to  be  the  original  of  those 
pointed  similies  and  long-spun  allegories  which  distinguish 
the  authors  of  that  age.  A  life  of  this  illustrious  man 
has  long  been  considered  a  desideratum  in  English  lite- 
rature; that  written  by  Mallet,  is,  in  every  respect,  un- 
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wohhy  of  him.  The  undertaking  would,  indeed,  be 
of  no  ordinary  nature;  he  that  would  enter  upon  it 
must  combine,  with  the  ornaments  of  style,  profound 
science,  discrimination,  and  candour,. in  reviewing  his 
philosophical  works,  and  the  nK>st  impartial  justice  in 
comparing  him  with  the  philosophers  of  his  and  other 
ages.  It  must  be  ^recorded,  to  our  disgrace,  that  the 
fame  of  Bacon  has  been  more  highly  appreciated  an4 
more  extensively  diffused  by  the  learning  of  Gaasendi, 
the  admiration  of  Voltaire,  and  the  critical  sagacity  of 
D'Alembert,  than  by  any  efforts  of  our  own,  touch  as 
we  are  accustomed  to  applaud  our  great  dountrymao^ 
and  to  venerate  his  name.  But  his  reputation,  ^ven  in 
his  life-time,  had  spread  far  beyond  the  limits  of  thi^ 
island,  and  early  presaged  the  immortality  it  has  ob» 
tained.  Whatever  in  the  revolution  of  a^^es,  may  be  the 
fate  of  this  empire,  even  to  that  distant,  but  jnrobable 
period,  when  the  present  continent  of  Europe  shall  ex* 
change  its  civilization  for  the  barbarity  of  regions  now 
undiscovered  or  unexplored,  in  whatever  pernor  of 
the  globe  literature  and  the  sciences  may  hereafter  seek 
an  asylum,  so  long  will  they  exalt  the  £anle>  and  h% 
guided  by  the  genius,  of  BACON ! 
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BIAS, 

Bias,  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greede,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  some  writersi  the  Prince  of  Learned  Men, 
was  a  native  of  Priene,  a  city  of  Caria,  and  flourished 
about  the  year  608  before  Jesus  Christ.  Some^pirates, 
in  one  of  their  cruizes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Messina^ 
carried  aviray  several  females  of  the  city,  and  exposed! 
diem  foir  sale  at  Priene.  These  were  purchased  by  Bias, 
who  loaded  them  with  presents,  and  sent  them  back  to 
their  parents.  A  little  time  after,  some  fishermen  of  Mes- 
nna  found  in  the  body  of  a  large  fish  a  golden  vase,  upon 
which  these*  words  were  engraved,  To  the  most  wise.  They 
deliberated  a  while  to  whom  they  should  send  it;  when 
the  females  who  had  been  tieated  by  Bias  with  so  mucU 
generosity  presented  themselves,  with  their  parents,  and 
engaged  the  public  voice  in  his  fieivour ;  but  he  refused, 
the  offer,  by  saying,  that,  this  title  solely  belonged  to 
Apollo.  His  refusal  proved  bim  the  more  worthy  of  the 
title. 


It  is  likewise  related,  at  the  siege  of  Priene  by  Haliattes, 
king  of  Lydia,  that  Bias,  who  filled  the  office  of  chief 
magistrate,  made  a  most  vigorous  resistance.  Neverthe- 
leess,  provisions  became  scarce ;  and  at  this  moment,  to 
deceive  the  besiegers,  he  fattened  two  mules,  and  sent 
them  into  the  enemy's  camp.  Deceived  by  thi^  artifice, 
the  king  of  Lydia  raised  the  siege,  and  made  peace  with 
the  Prieneans.  Bias  could  not,  however,  prevent  the  city 
from  being,  in  the  end,  taken  by  storm,  and  delivered  up 
to  piUage,  During  the  disorder  that  prevailed,  and  while 
each  was  endeavouring  to  carry  away  as  much  of  bis  pro- 
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perty  as  possible^  they  were  surprised  to  see  Bias  leave 
the  city  without  striving  to  preserve  his  effects.  He 
said,  ''  Omnia  mea  mecum  pmio"  It  was  this  philosopher 
who,  being  at  sea  in  a  storm  with  some  impious  persons, 
and  hearing  them  invoke  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  said, 
''  Be  quietf  lest  they  perceive  you  are  in  peril!*  He  was  a 
great  admirer  of  poetry,  and  composed  some  verses  con* 
taining  the  precepts  of  his  morality,  and  roles  for  the 
conduct  of  life.  It  was  one  of  his  maxims,  that  those 
who  knew  what  friendship  was,  would  much  rather  hear  a 
brilliant  than  a  solid  remark — a  sally,  than  an  axiom ;  and 
was  accustomed  to  say,  **  Love  your  friends,  m  if  ik^  might 
one  day  become  your  enemiet!*  He  cultivated  oratory  with 
success,  and  made  the  same  use  of  his  talents  as  of  his 
fortune ;  that  is  to  say,  by  directing  it  to  the  asBista&ce 
of  the  necessitous.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  the 
midst  of  his  noble  occupations.  Pleading  one  day  the 
cause  of  one  of  his  friends,  and  having  apparently  ex- 
hausted the  little  strength  that  remained,  he  reclined  his 
head  upon  the  bosom  of  one  of  his  grand-children,  who 
accompanied  him,  and  expired .  His  countrymen,  in  testi* 
mony  of  his  worthy  raised  a  temple  to  his  memoiy. 
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Giovanni  Lobenzo  Bernini,  who  tvas  bom  at 
Naples,  in  1598,  acquired  from  his  Father,  who  was  a 
Florentine  artist,  the  first  elements  of  his  art,  and  wen^ 
with  him.to  Rome,  with  a  view  to  perfect  himself.  Nature 
bad  made  him  a  sculptor,  for,  at  ten  years  of  age,  he  pro- 
duced a  head  in  marble,  that  attracted  some  notice ;  at 
seventeen,  he  had  alreadj  ornamented  Rome  by  several 
specimens,  among  which  may  be  distinguished  the  group 
of  Apollo  and  Daphne.  He  worked  on  marble  with 
astonishing  quickness. 

Gregory  XV.  created  him  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of 
•Christ,  and  Urban  the  VIIL  confided  to  him  the  execu- 
tion  of  those  works  of  every  description  which  have  im- 
mortalized him*  Architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  every 
art  experienced  the  fertility  of  his  genius.  He  executed 
in  bronze  the  statue  of  St,  Peter,  and  the  four  great 
niches  under  the  cupola,  which  he  adorned  ^ith  colossal 
statues.  He  embellished  the  squares  of  Rome  with  seve- 
ral fountains,  superb  palaces,  and  public  buildings,  with-  ' 
out|  however,  neglecting  the  superintendance  of  the  im- 
provements to  the  great  cathedral  of  St.  Peter,  which  had 
been  cconmitted  to  his  care. 


This  great  artist  refused  an  i^ointment  of  60,000 
livres  a  year,  which  were  offered  him  by  Cardinal  Maza- 
rin,  if  he  would  settle  in  France.  He  erected,  by  order 
of  Ijmocent  X.  the  superb  fcf^tain.  in  the  Piazza  Navora; 
and,  by  command  of  Alexander  VII.  the  celebrated  cor 
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lonnade  of  St.  Peter,  the  pulpit  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
churchy  the  grand  staircase  of  the  Vatican,  and  an  infinite 
number  of  mausolcea  figures,  and  busts,  as  well  for 
Rome,  as  for  foreign  courts.  Every  one  knows  the  press- 
ing solicitations  made  to  him  by  the  great  Colbert,  on  the 
*pB,t!t  of  Lotiis  XIV.  td  induce  him  te  coihe  to  Patis^  for 
the  purpose  of  superintending  the  works  then  eariytag  <rti 
at  the  Loutre,  and  th^  estnotdinarj^  honours  that  wei% 
paid  him>  when,  after  having  wi<li  some  difficulty  ob>- 
taitied  the  pope's  consent,  he  procteded  to  P«m«  Hb 
was  received  in  his  process,  and  on  faia  arrivwl,  as  a  sov^ 
reign  Would  hav^e  been.  He  mmained  eight  wonths  at 
the  court  of  France;  b^t»  after  having  receiiped  sofne 
<K>nsiderable  presents,  and  a  penaioa  for  huBsdf  «nd  his 
son,  his  design  not  being  adopted,  he  bth  to  Perrauit  the 
glory  of  contributing  to  the  embellishment  of  the  palace. 


*  Bernini,  it  is  said,  on  observing  the  w^rks  of  this  ski)^ 
ful  architect,  had  the  ttro^ty  te  say,  ^'  W^hen  *  th«re  ai« 
tnen  of  si!ich  talents  at  home,  it  is  nnneceesary  to  se^ 
elsewhere."  This  anecdote  has  been  related  by  the  ith- 
genious  author  of  the  Histcncdii  £my»  mn  JPtfm,  who 
assetts  that  Bernini,  far  from  aiimiring  the  designs  of 
PerrauH/  evinced  the  iptmost  alacrity  to  oany  his  own,  in 
preference,  into  effect:  addhig,  that  he  had  been  pko- 
mised  an  annuity  of  3000  livttes,  if  he  would  remain  «t 
'Paris,  which  he  refused,  and  that  on  the  eve  of  ins  de- 
parture this  sum  was  brought  to  him  with  M  offsr  of  4 
ension  of  12,000,  which  he  very  coolly  received.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  king  #as  desirotKs  of  having  hia  bust  ndken 
by  the  hand  of  thi%  celebrated  a)-rist>  making  hioi  a  pmeDt 
t>f  his  portrait  encircled  With  diamonds.  Bernini,  at  this 
moment,  displayed  at  V^Mfiitktt  aH  the  address  «f  a  ctar>^ 
tier.  Whfle  dvawiag  th^  p<yrtmit  ^f  Louia  XIV«  lie 
placed   a  lock  of  hair  on  the  monarch's  head,  saying, 
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«<  Tb&foiekead  df  your  hh^^s^  imj  b^  seen  b;  the  whole 
workL"  He  paid  likevrise  a  very  hapgy  eomplimmt  tQ 
the  4}ii6eD^  Yfho  comviaiutiBg  the  pqruait  he  had  j  ust  ex^ 
oiKed  of  ihe  priacey  he  addedi  ''  Your  oaajeaty  is  pleaded 
with  th»poitmt»  becai»$e  yc^  admire  the.  ori^ool." 

Oil  his  return  to  Rome  he  h^tened  la  execute  a4 
equestrian  statue  of  Curtius  in  marble^  which  is  vpw 
placed  at  Versailles,  and  dedicated  it  to  Louis  XIV.  as  a 
mark  of  his  gratitude.  Clement  IX.  proved  no  less  a 
zealous  protector  of  Bernini  than  his  predecessors,  and 
employed  him  to  decorate  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo. 

His  last  work  was  a  demi-colossal  figure  of  Christ, 
which  he  bequeathed  to  the  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden. 
He  died  in  1680,  leaving  behind  him,  as  it  is  said,  pro* 
perty  to  the  amount  of  two  millions  of  livres,  (80,0001.) 

The  manners  of  Bernini  were  austere,  and  his  character 
rough  and  impetuous;  but,  among  the  chef-d'ceuvres  of 
Rome,  were  reckoned  the  works  of  this  great  master. 
The  principal  are,  the  equestrian  statue  of  Constantine, 
the  choir  of  St.  Peter,  the  group  of  Apollo  and  Daphne  in 
the  Villa  Pinciana,  and  the  church  of  St.  Andrew  at  Rome, 
which  was  constructed  after  his  designs.  Bernini  was 
only  fourteen  years  of  age,  when  he  was  by  accident  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  at  the  moment  when  Annibal  Carac* 
ei,  with  other  painters,  were  noticing  a  situation  where 
the  principal  altar  ought  to  be  placed.  '*  Trust  me," 
said  Caracci,  '*  the  day  will  come  when  a  superior  genius 
shall  rear  under  the  cupola,  and  in  the  body  of  the  church, 
two  monuments  proportionate  to  the  grandeur  of  this 
temple.''  Upon  which  young  Bernini  exclaimed, ''  Heaven 
grant  it  were  myself:"  and  his  wish  was  accomplished. 
His  bust  of  Louis,  in  which  the  character  of  that  great 
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prince  is  no  less  ably  ponrtrayed  than  are  the  features  of  his 
facei  will  be  for  ever  admired.  The  eqnestrian  statne  of 
Marcus  Curtius  may  be  compared  with  the  finest  works  of 
antiquity.  He  was  employed  on  it  fifteen  years.  Al- 
though he  left  behind  him^  as  we  have  stated,  considerable 
property,  the  Queen  Christina,  upon  learning  the  amount, 
exclaimed,  ^'  Had  he  attached  himself  to  my  service,  I 
should  have  felt  shame  at  his  leaving  so  little.'* 


iVJrify:? 
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lA  regnait  Despr^ux^leur  maStre  en  Tart  d'^crire: 
Lui  qu'  arma  la  Ralson  des  traits  de  la  satyre 
Qui^  donnant  le  pr^epte  et  Fexemple  il  la  fois, 
Etahfit  d'ApoIlon  les  rigoureuses  lois, 

TriE  raiik.  which  Voltaire  assigned  to  Boileau  in  the 
IhapUdu  Ga&ty  among  the  great  writers  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  has  been  ratified  by  posterity :  it  was  fixed 
indeed  duriiig  has  life-time,  iftidit  is  a  remarkable  instance 
of  good  fbt tune  that  this  man,  who  had 'attacked  so  many 
authors,  should  have  enjoyed  among  his  cotemporaries  a 
reptftation  which  succeeding  genei^ations  have  not  beea 
able  to  decrease* 


Nicholas  Bdileau-Despr^aux  was  born  at  Crosne,  near 
Paris,  in  l6d6.   He  was  the  eleventh  son  of  Oilles  Boileau^ 
register  of  the  high  court  of  Parliament.    His  infancy 
was  by  no  means. happy.    His  mother  dying  when  youngs 
and  his  father  being  wholly  absorbed  in  business,  he  was 
abanddfied  to  the  care  of  an  old  servant,  who  treated  hint 
wilii  muck  unkitidness  and  severity.    Her  conduct,  in^ 
deed,  made  such  an  impression  on  his  mind,  that  he  haa 
been  known  to  observe,  if  he  had  the  offer  of  coming  m 
secotid  tiitfe  into  existtoce,  upon  the  painful  conditions  of 
hi3  childhoo<],  he  Would  much  rather  not  be  bom.     Re» 
ganltess,  hbweiv^r,  of  the  neglect  he  experienced,  he 
commenced  his  studies  with  success;  but  exhibited  no 
qualities  that  could  indicate  his  future  celebrity.  ^^  Colin," 
his  father  used  to  say,  **  is  a  good  kd,  who  is  not  over* 
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burthened  with  wit,  and  will  speak  no  ill  of  any  one.'' 
— ^This    opinion,    formed    upon    the    reserved    disposi- 
tion of  young  Nicholas,  was  soon  discovered  to  be  ill* 
founded.     He  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age  when  his 
talent  for  poetry  developed  itself.     His  father  intended 
him  for  the  bar ;  but,  becoming  soon  disgusted  with  the 
study  of  the  law,  he  directed  his  thoughts  to  the  churchy 
to  which  he  shortly  after  conceived  a  dislike.     Boileau, 
equally  disgusted  with  the  one  and  the  other  profession, 
resolved  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  own  genius,  and  devoted 
himself  to   poetry.     His  first  Satires  appeared  in  1666. 
They  were  sought  after,  with  much  avidity,  by  men  of 
taste;  and  as  furiously  condemned,  by  the  authors  whoni 
the  poet  had  criticized.    To  them  succeeded  his  Episties: 
and  his  Jrt  Paetiquey^ihai  complete  code  of  the  laws  oi 
Poetry,  and  one  of  the  finest  compositions  of  the  French 
language, — ^and,^  in   1674,  he  published  his.  celebrated 
poem,  Le  Lutrin,    This  ingenious  production,  so  replete 
with  pleasantry  and  good  writing,  and  in  which  the  virtues 
and  the  vices  of  men  are  personified  with  considerable 
animation,  fully  established  his  reputation,  and  made  him 
known  at  Courts    Invited  thither  by  Xiouis  XIV.  be  had 
the  honour  to  recite  several  cantos  of  his  poem  to  tha^ 
enlightened  prince,  who  treated  him  with  graat  liberality^ 
He  was  granted  the  exclusive  privilege  of  publishing  his: 
Q.wn  works;  and,  with  other  marks  of  royal  ^favour,  was 
made  choice  of  by  that  monarch  to  wf  ite  his  history,  ia 
conjunction  with  Racine..    The  doors  of  the  Freoeh  Aca-^ 
demy  were  likewise  opened^  to  him,  and  those  of  other' 
literary  societies.    Boileau,  like  the  rest  of  his  country-i 
men,  carried  his  admiration  of  his  king  to  a  d^reeo£ 
enthusiasm :  he  applauded  bis  actions  with  delicacy  and 
sincerity;  but  was  at  court,  as  in  other  places,  iofiexible 
in  his  principles  in  all  matters  xelatiye  to  the  JRellu^ 
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Lettres;  and  carried,  at  times,  his  independence  to  the 
extent  of  rudeness.  Being  one  day  asked  by  the  king 
what  authors  bad  succeeded  best  in  comedy  i  ^*  I  only 
know  one/^  replied  the  satirist,/'  and  that  is  Moliere:  the 
rest  have  written  nothing  but  farces,  like  the  wretched 
pieces  of  Scarron."  Another  time,  declaiming  against 
burlesque  poetry  to  the  king,  and  in  the  presence  of  Mad. 
de  Maintenon — "  Happily,"  said  he,  "  the  taste  for  such 
productions  is  gone  by ;  and  Scarron  even  is  only  read  in 
the  provinces/'  His  opinion  being  asked  by  Louis 
XIV.  upon  some  verses  which  he  had  composed ;  ^*  Sire,'' 
answered  the  poet,  '^  nothing  is  impossible  to  your  ma^ 
jesty :  you  were  desifous  of  writing  bc(4  verses,  and  have 
completely  succeeded/' 

After  the  death  of  Racine,  Boileau,  who  was  united  to 
that  great  man  by  the  strongest  ties  of  friendship  and 
esteem,  seldom  appeared  at  court,  except  to  receive  the 
commands  of  the  king  respecting  his  history.  He  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  retirement,  either  in  town  or 
country..  He  lamented,  in  his  latter  years,  the  misfor- 
tunes, which  terminated  the  reign  of  a  monarch,  of  which 
he  had  been  one  of  the  principal  ornaments ;  and  fee^g 
his  end  approach,  resigned  himself  to  his  fate  with 
Christian  fortitude,  and  died  on  the  11th  of  March, 
1711,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five. 

Boileau,  to  talents  of  the  first  order,  united  great  purity 
of  manners,  sociability,  and  benevolence.  Though,  at 
times,  reserved  and  austere  in  his  disposition,  he  was  com- 
paniable  and  easy  of  access — as  the  number  of  his  friends 
sufficiently  proves.  His  heart  was  good,  but  his  judgment 
unrelenting.  He  beheld  an  enemy  in  every  bad  writer ;, 
but  often  relieved  the  wants  of  those  whose  works  he 
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consigned  to  oblivion.  The  celebrated  t^atru  being  re- 
duced to  ttie  necessity  of  selling  his  library,  Despreaujt 
purchased  it  at  a  higher  price  than  had  been  offered,  and 
left  him  in  possession  of  it  until  his  death.  The  authors 
of  Cassandre  experienced  also  repeated  marks  of  his  bene- 
ficence. Beside  his  poetical  productions,  of  whose  indi- 
vidual merit  it  is  unnecessary  to  spealc,  he  translated  the 
Treatise  on  the  Sublime,  by  Longinus  :  to  which,  on  being 
togaged  in  the  dispute  with  Perrault,  on  the  ancients  and 
the  modems,  he  added  some  critical  remarks.  His  prose^ 
though  always  perspicuous,  is  by  no  means  equal  to  his 
poetry.  Mad.  de  S^vigne  used  to  say  to  him,  "  You  are 
tender  in  prose,  and  cruel  in  verse.^'  Boileau,  from  his 
entrance  into  the  republic  of  letters,  may  be  considered 
as  the  reformer  and  legislator  of  the  French  Parnassus : 
whose  verses  rendered  familiar  to  every  capacity  the 
laws  which  reason  and  the  most  enlightened  ages  have 
li;vowed.  He  fixed,  in  a  great  measure,  the  language  of 
his  country,  by  the  purity  of  his  diction,  the  force  and 
harmony  of  his  style ;  and  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
its  poetic  school.  Not  contented  with  combining  in  his 
6wn  compositions  truth  with  poetry,  he  taught  his  art 
to  others  upon  the  principles  6f  true  taste.  "  He  must 
necessarily  have  been  born,"  says  Vauvenargues,  *'  with  a 
very  superior  genins,  to  avoid  the  bad  examples  of  his 
cotemporaries,  and  to  impose  upon  them  his  decrees. 
Voltaire,  speaking  of  Boileau,  thus  expresses  himself: 
^*  I  shall  never  cease,*'  said  he  to  a  celebrated  personage, 
Tecommending  you  to  study  that  art  in  writing  which 
Despr^aux  so  well  understood  and  so  ably  taught— that 
respect  for  the  language — that  succession  of  ideas — that 
agreeable  manner  with  which  he  conducts  his  reader — 
and  that  natural  facility  which  genius  only  displays.  He 
always  performed  what  he  was  desirous  of  accomplishing, 
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and  attired  reason,  in  harmonious  verses,  replete  with 
imagery.  At  once  clear,  pertinent,  easy,  and  happy  in 
his  expressions — if  he  rises  not  to  any  elevated  height,  he 
never  sinks  into  insipidity*  He  was  always  acquainted 
with  the  full  extent  of  his  powers ;  and  evinced  consider- 
ahle  judgment  in  the  choice  of  subjects  upon  which  they 
were  employed.** 

Am  a  satirist,  his  admirers  pretend  that  he  surpassed 
Juvenal,  and  was  at  times  equal  to  Horace ;  but  he  has 
'been  reproached  for  not  sufficiently  varying  his  phrases, 
'  cither  in  prose  or  verse.  He  has  been  likewise  censured, 
not  indeed  for  ccmdemning  the  voluptuous  morality  of 
Qninault,  but  for  not  having  rendered  justice  to  the 
talents  of  that  poet,  who  was  at  least  equal  to  him  in  ele- 
gance; if  not  iu  force  and  sentiment.  It  must  be  con- 
iesfed  that- he  did  not' treat  others  with  the  same  ifv 
dttlgence  that  j^e  did  biIQ^elf^  either  in  his  writings  or  in 
-his  conversation.  What  can  be  more  flattering  than  the 
following  verses,  which  he  wrpte  under  his  own  portrait  i 

Au  joug  de  la  raisou  a^servissant  la  rime, 
£t  m^me  en  imitant  toujours  original, 
Tai  8u  dans  mes  ^rits— ^octe,  enjou^,  sublime, 
Ra&sembler  en  moi  FenCf  Horace  et  JuvenaL 

In  his  ninth  Epistle,  he  has  softened  this  eulogium ;  but 
even  in  modifying  it  he  says  sufficient. 

Sais  tu  pour  qaoi  mes  vers  sont  lus  dans  les  provinces, 
Sont  recherch^s  des  peuple  et  rep  us  chez  les  princes  ? 
Ce  n'est  pas  que  leuxs  sons  agr6ables,  nombreux, 
Soient  toujours  k  Foreille  egalement  heureux, 
Qu  'en  plus  d'un  lieu  le  sens  n'y  g^ne  la  mesure, 
£t  qu'un  mot  quelque  fois  n'y  brave  la  ensure. 
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'Mais  c'est  qu'en  eux  le  vrai,  du  mensoDge  vainqueur, 
Par  tout  se  montre  aux  yeux  et  va  saisir  le  cceur; 
Que  le  bien  et  le  mal  y  sont  prists  au  juste 
Que  jamais  un  faquin  u'y  tient  un  rang  auguste ; 
£t  que  mon  Coeur,  toiyours  conduisant  mon  esprit, 
Ne  dit  rien  aux  lecteurs  qu'  a  soi-meme  il  n'ait  dit* 
Ma  pens^e  au  grand  jour  partout  s'offire  et  s'expose ; 
£t  moQ  vers,  bien  ou  mal,  dit  toujours  quelque  chose* 

Nevertheless,  upon  a  particular  occasion,  being  asked 
for  some  lines  "by  -an  engraver,  for  his  portrait,  he  dis^ 
missed  him  by  remarking' — '^  I  am  not  so  great  a  coxcomb 
as  to  say  any  good  of  myself:  nor  blockhead  enough  to 
say  any  tV/."  Boileau,  in  writing,  always  composed  the 
tecdnd  line  before  the  first,  conceiving  by  this  method 
that  his  verses  had  more  sense  and  dignity.  Thk/  in  his 
opinion,  was  one  of  the  great  seerets  of  French  poetry, 
which  had  been  communicAted  to  him  by  Racine,  of 
whom  he  acquired  the  art  of  making  difficult  rhymes. 
But  this  difficulty  was  concealed  by  the  illustrious  Trage- 
dian, under  the  charm  of  a  versification  ever  flowing  and 
elegant ;  while  the  labour  is  frequently  apparent  in  Boileau, 
particularly  in  his  latter  works. 
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St.  Bbuno  was  bom  at  Cologne,  ia  the  year  1051,  of 
a  noble  and  virtuous  family.  He  came  to  Paris  under 
the  reign  of  Philip  I.  where  he  began  his  studies,  and 
went  through  a  course  of  philosophy  aod  theology,  with 
the  most  brilliant  succ^s.  He  had  even  obtained  a  pro- 
fessor's chair,  when  his  attainments,  his  merit,  and  his 
wisdom^  procured  him  the  ofier  of  several  ecclesiastical 
dignities. 

He  was  at  first  a  mon):  at  Cologne,  afterwards  at 
Rheims ;  and  was  appointed  chancellor  of  that  churoh. 
Compelled  to  relinquish  that  appointment,  through  the 
tyranny  of  Archbishop  Manasses,  Bruno  formed  the  re- 
solution to  retire  from  the  world,  and  to  seclude  him- 
self in  some  secret  recess,  for  the  remainder  of  his  days*. 
His  first  habitation  was  at  Saisse-Fontaiqe,  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Langres.  From  thence,  in  the  year  1084^ 
he  went  to  Grenoble,  and,  accompanied  by  his  disciples^ 
presented  himself  to  St.  Hugues,  the  bishop  of  the  city* 
He  declared  to  him  their  determinaUon  of  living  in  the 
most  retired  and  penitent  manner. 

The  holy  bishopi,  '^  who  had  seen,''  he  said,  **  seven 
stars  glitter  over  the  desert  of  Chartreuse,"  advised  them 
to  settle  there,  and  put  them  in  possession  of  that  her- 
mitage, which  was  nothing  but  a  mass  of  mountains^ 
almost  inaccessible,  and  of  caverns  and  precipices.  This. 
was  the  cradle  of  the  order  of  the  Chartreux,  which^  ia 
process  of  time,  extended  itself  over  Europe. 
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In  this  solitude,  St,  Bruno  and  his  companions  built 
an  oratory y' and  some  sorry  huts,  which  served  them  as 
cells.  There  they  lodged  in  pairs,  after  the  example  of 
the  ancient  solitaires  of  Egypt,  following  the  ordinances 
of  St.  Benedict,  which  they  accommodated  to  their 
mode  of  living.  The  peace  which  St.  Bruno  experienced 
in  this  solitude,  was  at  length  disturbed  by  an  order  from 
Pope  Urban  II.  formerly  his  disciple  at  Rheims,  who 
compelled  him  to  journey  to  Rome,  to  assist  the  holy 
chair  with  his  council.  On  terminating  the  af&irs 
which  brought  him  to  that  city,  the  holy  zealot,  lost  in 
the  midst  of  a  splendid  court,  surrounded  with  the  in- 
trigue and  flattery  of  its  parasites,  refused  the  acceptance 
of  several  bishoprics,  and  returned  to  his  seclusion  in 
Calabria.  He  died  in  the  monastery  he  had  founded, 
in  1101,  at  the  age  of  fifty.  He  was  not  canonized  be* 
fore  1514. 

The  habit  of  the  Chartreux  was  white  ;  and  the  singu* 
hr  obligations  of  this  order  were — ^incessant  fasting — to 
observe  the  most  rigorous  silence — ^to  pronounce  only 
these  words,  '^  Brother,  we  must  die ;"  to  sleep  in  a  cof- 
fin— ^and  that  each  should  daily  dig  his  grave.  These 
statutes  were  more  philosophical  than  generally  ima* 
gined,  because  they  entirely  separated  mortals  from  the 
world,  which  the  most  painful  reflexions  firs^  induced 
them  to  leave. 

The  retreat  of  St.  Bruno,  which  excites  the  most  lively 
interest  in  tlie  beholder,  and  has  engaged  the  attention 
of  travellers  of  every  age  and  country,  is  thus  described 
by  the  poet  Gray,  in  a  letter  to  his  mother,  in  whom  it 
inspired  more  than  common  concern.  **  It  is  a  fortnight 
«ince  we  set  out  from  hence,  upon  a  little  excursion  to 
'  Geneva,    We  took  the  longest  road,  which  lies  through 
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Savoy,  on,  purpose  to  see  the  famous  monastery,  called 
the  Ghrande  Chartreuse,  and  had  no  reason  to  think  our 
time  lost.    After  having  travelled  seven  days,  very  slovr, 
(for  we  did  not  change  horses,  it  being  impossible  for 
^  a  ohaise  to  go  post  in  these  roads,)  we  arrived  at  a  little 
village,  among  the  mountains  of  Savoy,  called  Echelles ; 
from  thence  we  proceeded  on  horses,  who  are  used  to 
the  way  to  the  mountain  of  the  Chartreuse.     It  is  six 
miles  to  the  top:  the  road  runs  winding  up  it,  com* 
motily  not  six  feet  broad ;  on  one  hand  is  the  rock,  with 
woods  of  pine-trees  hanging  over-head ;  on  the  other  a 
monstrous  precipice,  almost  perpendicular,  at  the  bot* 
tom  of  which  roUs  a  torrent,  that  sometimes  tumbling 
among  the  fragments  of  stone  that  have  fallen  from  on 
high,  and  sometimes  precipitating  itself  down  vast  de- 
scents, with  a  noise  like  thunder,  which  is  still  made 
greater  by  the  echo  from  the  mountains  on  each  side,^ 
concurs  to  form  one  of  the  most  solemn,  the  most  ro- 
mantic, and  the  most  astonishing  scenes  I^  ever  beheld* 
Add  to  this,  the  strange  views  made  by  the  craggs  and 
clifTs;  on  the  other  hand,  the  cascades,  that  in  many 
places  dirow  themselves  from  the  yery  summit  down  into 
the  vale  jmd  the  river  below ;  and  many  other  particulars 
impossible  to  describe,   you  will  conclude,  we  had  no 
occasion  to  repent  our  pains.     This  place  St.  Bruno 
chose  to  retire  to,  and  upon  its  very  top  founded  the 
aforesaid  c<mvent,  which  is  the  superior  of  the  whole 
order.    When  we  came  there,  the  two  fathers,  who  are 
commissioned  to  entertain  strangers,  (for  the  rest  must 
neither  speak  one  to  another,  nor  to  any  one  else,)  re- 
ceived us  very  kindly,   and  set  before  us  a  repast  of 
dried  fish,  eggs,  butter,  fruits,  and  all  excellent  in  their 
kind,  and  extremely  neat.    They  pressed  us  to  spend 
the  night  there,  and  to  stay  some  days  with  them,  but 
this  we  could  not  do  ^  so  they  led  us  about  their  house,. 
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which  is,  yen  must  think,  like  a  little  city;  for  there 
me  100  fathers,  besides  SOO  servants,  that  make  their 
clothes,  grind  their  corn,  press  their  wine,  and  do  every 
thing  among  themselves.  Ilbe  whole  is  quite  orderly  and 
simple ;  nothing  of  finery :  but  the  wonderful  decency, 
and  the  strange  situation,  more  than  supply  the  place  of 
it.  In  the  evening  we  descended  by  the  same  way,  par- 
sing through  many  clouds,  that  were  then  forming  them/- 
selves  on  the  mountain's  top/' — ^And,  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend  West,  he  says,  with  his  wonted  enthusiasm,  **  In 
our  little  journey  up  to  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  gone  ten  paces  without  an  exchuna* 
tion,  that  there  was  no  restraining ;  not  a  precipice,  not 
a  torrent,  not  a  cliff,  but  is  pregnant  with  reUgion  and 
poetry.  There  are  certain  scenes  that  would  awe  an 
atheist  into  belief,  without  the  help  of  other  argument. 
One  need  not  have  a  very  fantastic  imagination  to  see 
spirits  at  noon«day.  You  have  death  perpetually  before 
your  eyes;  only  so  far  removed,  as  to  compose  the 
mind  without  frightening  it.  I  am  well  persuaded,  St. 
Bnmo  was  a  man  of  no  common  genius,  to  choose  such 
a  situation  for  his  retirement ;  and  perhaps  should  have 
been  a  disciple  of  his,  had  I  been  born  in  his  time/' 
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MicHABL  Anoelo  Am brboi,  suniamed  Cakayag* 

«10|  from  th^  place  of  bis  birth,  a  village  in  the  Mihh- 

nese,  was  bom  in   1569*     This  painter,  though  gifted 

with  cdhsiderable  talent,  from  bis  want  of  taste  was  not 

able  to  obtain  the  rank  which  natnre  appears  to  have  bb*- 

signed  him.    He  studied  for  a  time  the  graeefnl  manner 

of  Georgione,  whom  he  imitated  and  surpassed ;  but  tht 

desire  of  signalizing  himself,  led  him  to  establish  a  9tj\m 

dt  fait  own,  in  which  energy  and  truth  appear  more  coEh* 

«piaupu%  than  variety  and  manner.    Little  solicitoua  to 

/pleaa^,*  he'sirove  to  astoiu9b,  and  attained  bis  aim  by  |)ie 

*  ^  tetravagant  opposkioB  to  lig)it  and  shade.    The  seduc* 

^.    t»?e  Ibrce  of  YAt  pencil^  the  baldness  of  hi$  design,  Md 

\  ;  propriety  of  his  attitnde,  drew  after  him  a  number  of 

fbllowera,  who,  for  a  time,  forgot  that  the  undignified 

eba^pcter  which  he  gave  to  bis  productions,  by  the  ser» 

vile  imifaition  of  Ibrras,  indiscriminately  picked  irom  the 

dfegl  of  the  people^  Mftected  disgrace  o&  the  soblimii^ 

aft.  ♦  •  ♦ 


H 


•fhibj«eis  of  a  tragical  nature  seem  most  fitted  to  the 
giftius  of  Carovaggio ;  and  to  this  taste  bis  violent  and 
ivascible  temper  naturally  contributed.  He  was  originally 
a  labourer,  and  employed  W  carry  the  materials  used  by 
artists  ia  fttscos,  wben>  feeling  a  strong  disposition  for 
painting,  be  devoted  his  nights  to  the  study  of  design* 
His  talents  soon  developed  themselves,  and  his  irritable 
and  malevolent  spirit  having  involved  him  in  a  quarrel^ 
which  compelled  hlln  to  seek  refuge ja  Veniccj  he  was  en- 
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abled  to  bring  them  to  a  degree  of  perfection.  From 
Venice  be  travelled  to  Rome,  where*  through  necessity, 
he  was  compelled  to  paint  for  Jospin ;  when,  fortunately, 
one  of  his  pictures  was  noticed  by  the  Cardinal  del  Monte, 
who  drew  him  from  indigence.  Caravaggio  was  very  in« 
dustrious,  and  obtained  in  a  few  years  considerable  cele- 
brity; but  his  fiery  disposition  plunged  him  in  continual 
broils  with  his  brother  painters.  Meeting  one  day  Jose* 
pin>  whom  he  detested,  he  loaded  him  with  abuse,  drew 
hifl  sword,  and  killed  a  young  man,  who  attempted  to 
assist  his  adversary.  Obliged  to  quit  Rome,  he  sought  aa 
•sylum  in  a  neighbouring  state,  where  his  pardon  was 
procured ;  but  he  had  scarcely  obtained  his  freedom,  than 
he  sought  Josepin,  and  challenged  him  to  fight  a  duel. — 
This  Josepin  refused,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  kmght. 
Caicavaggio,  irritated  at  this  pretext,  set  off  for  Malta, 
underwent  the  usual  ceremonies,  and  was  thought  worthy 
by  his  bravery  of  being  armed  Chevalier  Servant.  But 
whf&n  on  the  point  of  quitting  the  island,  he  insulted  one 
of  the  priacipals  of  the  order,  and  was  thrown  into  pri* 
son,  from  whence  he  escaped  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  Pur« 
sued  by  the  guard,  he  was  fired  at,  and  wounded,  and 
again  imprisoned.  But  his  courage  was  undaunted ;  he 
^rforated  the  walls  of  his  dungeon,  and  was  enabled  to 
escape.  A  felucca  conveyed  hiukto  the  shores  of*  Italy ; 
but,  on  his  landing,  he  was  surrounded  by  a  gu#n!, 
and  seised  as  a  pirate.-  The  error  was  soon  discovered, 
but  in  the  contest  he  lost  the  little  treasure  that  he  po^ 
sessed.  So  many  accumulated  misfortunes  plunged  him 
in  a  state  of  despondency :  abandoned,  and  without  re- 
sources, he  wandered  for  some  time  about  ihe.oountry, 
wh^n,  finding  himself  attacked  by  a  violent  fever,  he 
seached  with  some  di^culty  PortO'Ercole,  where  heilied 
ill  bis  fortieth  year. 
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CROMWELL 

Olivbb  CbomwblIi  was  descended  of  bb  andeat 
and  respeclable  family  in  HtintingdonBhire,  and  wat  ton 
of  Robert  CromweD,  Esq,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir 
Richard  Steward,  Knt.  He  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  St. 
John,  Huntingdon,  April  84,  IS90,  and  on  the  €dd  of 
April,  1616,  was  adnutted  of  Sidney  Coa^;e»  Caaibridge, 
under  the  tuitioa  of  Mn  Ridiard  Howktt,  who  then 
obaerred  of  him,  that  he  was  not  so  much  inclined  to 
spe<mlation  as  to  actaott.  Whilst  he  continued  ^ere,  his 
fiidier  died,  upon  which  he  returned  borne,  and  fell  into 
great  irregularities  of  coBdact,  which  induced  his  mother 
to  remove  him  to  liuooln's  Inn,  in  order  to  dtvert  him 
from  his  extmvagancies  by  the  study  of  the  law.  But  so 
sedentary  an  employsMBt  not  juitiug  his  disposition,  he 
soon  returned  into  the  country,  and  continuing  his  fotiker 
course  of  life,  spent  a  great  part  of  his  paternal  estate. 
At  length  he  reformed  hb  conduct,  and  became  equally 
remarkabl&for  the  strictnem  of  his  moiBls,  and  his  punc« 
tual  Bf^licBtion  to  all  the  eBtemal  duties  of  religion ;  and 
baring  now  an  esute  of  5001.  a  year  left  hun  by  Sit 
Robert  Steward,  his  usother^s  brother,  be  auMrried  Eljia- 
beth,daiq;fater  of  Sir  James  Bourehier,  of  Essex.  InlOtd; 
being  chosen  a  member  of  the  third  pariiament  of  King 
Charles  I.  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  ooBunittee  of  reli- 
gion ;  and  in  l637f  upon  the  severities  inflicted  on  the 
Puritan  party,  of  which  he  profeised  himself  by  arch- 
bishop Laud,  he  resolved,  with  several  others,  to  remove 
into  New  England,  but  was  prevented  by  a  pwdanmtion, 
pr6hibiting  the  disorderly  transporting  his  Majesty's  sub- 
jecto  to  the  plantations  in  America,  without  a  royal 
licence.  The  kin^  had  afterwards  ample  reason  to  repent 
this  exercise  of  Us  prerogative.  The  year  fdlowing^  by 
his  opposition  io  the  dmining  of  the  fens  in  Lincobishiie 
and  the  Islej>f  Ely,  Cromwell  gained  so  considerable  an 
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interest  ia  those  parts,  that  b<(  was  elected  bargess  for  the 
town  of  Cambridge,  in  1640,  to  serve  in  the  long  parlia- 
ment, in  which  he  vigorously  promoted  die  grand  r€VK>n- 
strance  of  grievanoes. 

Such  was  the  origin  and  slow  adhrancemciiC  of  a  man 
who  afterwards,  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  yeao,  waa  obsarwed 
suddenly  to  emerge  from  his  obsoari^,  rasa?  kimsdf  ta 
power  and  dietmctioR,  usarp  the  comaMimt  of  ambeiy 
overtmm  one  of  the  moat  anciaart  moaaivUea  of  EniBys> 
sentence  bis  sov^retgo  to4tath,  and  seat  himadf  mi  his 
)>la€e.  He  is  wideubtedly  one  of  the  mest  emantnt  and 
singular  personages  that  oocava  Mi  falstoiy ;  die  smkeaof 
his  character  are  aa  open  and  atroagty  marked  aa  tba- 
schemes  of  hie  condoet  were,  during  lb#  time,  dash  and 
ImpenetraMe.  His  exlensive  capacity  cnaMed  him  to 
fbrm  the  most  enlarged  projects ;  hia  cntarpriaing  genios 
was  not  dismayed  with  thf  boldest  and  most  dangmovs^ 
Carried  by  his  nata«al  tamper  tomagaaoimtiy,  togmndeary 
and  to  an  imperions  and'  domineering  policy^  he  yet  knew 
when  neoessaiy  to  employ  tlie  most  profovnd  diaumuk* 
tiofn,  the  most  e4>liqne  and  refined  artifice,  4he  sembknoa 
of  the  greatest  moderation  Mid  aimpKciiy.  A  friend  ta 
jnstice,  thongh  hia  pnblic  condMt  waa  one  continued 
viohiticm  of  it ;  devoled  to  religion,  tbongh  he  perpetvaUy 
employed  it  as  the  inatramont  of  bi9  ambition ;  he  waA 
tegaged  in  crimes  from  the  prospect  of  aoveseig*  power^ 
a  temptalioft  which  is  in  general  irresistible  to  haman 
natvre ;  and  by  using  wefl  that  authority  which  he  obi> 
talned  by  ftand  and  violence,  be  has  lessened,  if  not  over* 
powered,  our  detestation  of  his  eoormitics,  by  our  admira* 
tion  of  hie  success  and  of  his  genias. 


Tkose  who  imagine  they  can  trac^^  in  evcty  action  of 
tin  extraordinary  personi^^  some  presage  of  Us  fiatum 
grandeur,  wtH  find  their  experience  contnolictcd^  and 
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th«ir  disetmnent  of  no  avail  iki  the  character  of  CromwelL 
Hid  Ant  appearance  on  the  great  theatre  of  the  world  was 
little  porttntiTe  of  hia  sobiequeat  eleratioli.  His  conduct 
as  a  member  of  the  house  spears  to  have  been  below 
contempt.  So  early  as  l639f  we  find  Um  complaining  of 
one>  who,  he  was  told,  preathtd^fiai^p^fenf^  It  is  amusing 
to  observe  the  fint  words  of  this  fanatical  hypocrite  cor^ 
respond  so  exactly  with  liis  dianicter«  His  person  was 
ungraceful  and  phun ;  bis  countenance  rugged  and  meaui 
bis  diess  sloveidy  and  DegUgeaL  His  delrvery  was  harsh 
and  uneovth ;  Us  mamwc  awkward  Md  embarrassed.  So 
^galarly  does  Bature  distnbut^B  her  talents^  that,  in  a 
aaiioti  abounding  with  sense  and  teaming,  a  man  whoi,  by 
superior  personal  merits  was  to  snake  bis  way  to  supreme 
dignity,  and  eompel  the  parliamenl;  to  make  him  a  tender 
of  the  croarn  itadf,  vras  yet  incapable  of  exptessing  bim« 
self  widi  ceusmon  precision  Or  propriety,  but  ait  all  times 
delivered  bis  harangues  in  a  manner  of  which  a  pieassAt  of 
die  most  oMliaary  capacity  wouM  Justly  be  ashamed  of. 
Upon  an  examinatBon  of  liis  various  speeches,  we  may 
discover  thort  his  great  delect  consists  not  only  in  his  wane 
of  ^location,  but  in  his  want  of  ideaa.  Indeed  th^  titygp^ 
dty  of  his  adiony  usmI  the  absurdity -of  style  of  \|peakia^ 
fisffm  one  of  the  mast  singular  contrasts  ever  kiuown<» 

The  very 'narrow  iiniits  to  which  we  are  isenfined,  will 
eaaUe  «s  to  present  oidy  a  fcw  aJraervsi^oas  ufio^  this 
eqetraordinaty  flun,  with  a  rapid  detail  of  bis  most  |>ro- 
ttineuit  exploits.  When  the  war  broke  out,  he  £rst  com* 
maoded  a  troop  of  horse,  and  imtnodiatoly  disti^guftsbed 
kims^  by  secnring  Ganfbridge^  and  tnkkig  jprisouer,  after 
atbokl  manaew»e,  at  Su  AlbaUs,  'the  bigh  sheidff  of  Hert* 
f ddsbire.  For  these  services  he  was  appointed  a  ookmel 
ifu  the  army  of  the  paitliaaent^  and^obtamed  airiot^  at 
^Oainsborongh^  over  «  |wrty  'of  loyalists  -commanded  hf 
the  'gallaiit'Ca^^iidish*  His  aotivi^,  >his|ier8on%l  <x>$»«igf^ 
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a  quick  discernmeitt  which  mw  and  a  radvtioa  that 
overpowered  everj  obttacle,  foon  proemed  him  the  notice 
and  esteem  of  his  sapeiiors ;  and  he  smceeded,  is  1644> 
to  the  rank  of  lieiitenaiit-geDeral  under  the  earl  of  Man- 
Chester.     He  jMrincipally  contributed  to  the  yiotorj  at 
Marston-Moor ;  and  though  he  yet  held  but  a  secondarj 
rank,  was  already  considered  as  the  most  able  and  ooi^ 
spicuous  among  the  enemies  of  the  king.    He  had  eo9r 
nected  himself  with  the  independants,  a  set  of  men  who 
rejected  all  ecclesiastical  estaUisfamentSy  and  would  admit 
of  no  spiritual  court»»  -no  gov^nment  among  pastors,  no 
interposition  of  the  magistrate  in  rehgiDns  concems»  no 
fixed  encouragement  annexed  to  any  syitem  of  doctrines 
or  opini<m8.    The  enthusiasm  of  the  prcahytcrians  kd 
them  to  reject  the  authority  of  pfehtes,  to  throw  off  the 
restraints  of  Uturgies^  to  retrench  ceiemoniesi  to  limit  the 
riches  and  autiumty  of  the  clergy.   Hie  fanaticism  of  the 
independants,  exalted  to  a  higher  pitch,  abolished  all 
ecclesiastical  government,  disdained  creeds  and  systenu^ 
neglected  every  ceremony,  and  confaimded<aI}  ranks  and 
orders.  Their  political  princifdes  were  entirely  republican. 
They  aspired  to  a  total  abolition  of  the  monarchy,  and 
even  of  the  aristocracy,    bi  consequence  of  these  ideas» 
they  were  declared  enemies  to  all  proposals  of  peace  be* 
tween  the  contending  parties  of  the  kii^  and  parliament ; 
and  they  adhered  to  die  maxim,  that  whoever  drawa  the 
sword  against  the  aovereign^  must  thiwr  away  the  scab* 
bard.    That  such  weve  the  views  and  ptofccta  of  Grom* 
well,  appears  in  his  dKqiutes  with  the  earl  of  Mancheater. 
Cromwell  had  repronched  him  with  not  pushing  the  ad* 
vantages  obtained  by  the  arms  of  the  parliament;  and,  ii| 
the  puUie  debates,  asserted,  that  this  noUasian  had  ilil- 
fhOy  neglected,  at  Denningtoo  castle,  a  fiivourable  qppoj^ 
tunity  of  finishing  the  war  by  a  total  defeat  of  the  loyalists^ 
Manchester,  by  way  of  recrimination,  informed  the  paiv 
liament>  that  at  another  tirne^  Cromwell  having  proposed 


Mine  scheme,':  tb  .wUch  it  seemed/impisobable  the  parlia- 
ment would  agreey  he  ii^isted,  and  said,  ^'  My  Lord,  if 
yon  will  stick/firm  to  honest  men>  you  shall  find  yourself 
^Et  the  head  of  an  anny  which  ihall  give  law  both  to  kmg 
and  pariiament/^    ''This  discourse,"  contiuued  Maur 
chesler,  **  made  the  greater  impression  on  me,  because  I 
knew  the  lieuteoant-general  to  be  a  man  of  very  deep  de- 
signs; and  he  has  even  veutured  to  tell  me,  that  it  never 
would  be  weU  with  Eag^d  till  I  were  Mr.  Montague, 
and  there  were  never  a  lord  or  .peer  in  the  kingdom."   So 
full  was  Cromwell  of  these. republican  projects,  that  not- 
withstanding his  habits  of  profound  dissimulation,  he 
'coqU  not  so  carefully  guard  his  expressions,  but  that 
sometimes  his  favourite  notions  would  escape  him. 

It  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  examine  here  how  far  this 
faiiatical  -  spirit,  particularly  in  religious  matters,  was 
natural  or  assumed,  and  to  notice  the  different  lights  in 
which  Cromweil  has  been  considered  by  historians.  By 
'  some  he  has  been  drawn  as  a  gloomy  enthusiast,  strongly 
embraed  with  att  the  bigotry  of  his  times,  and  impelled 
-  by  a  sincere  add  devout  abhoience  of  monarchy  and  the 
priesthood*  His  native  sentiments,  thus  assimilating  with 
the  prejnriices  and  opinioBs  of  his  contemporaries,  recom- 
meaJ&d  him  to  their  choice,  and  principally  contributed 
H^his myaiallAd  advancement.  Othen  have  represented 
him  as  a  crafty  and  designing  politician,  artfully  taking 
advantage  of  prejudices  be  despised,  contiouling,  by  his 
superior  genius,  the  instability  of  fortune,  and  chalking 
out  for  himself  the  paAs  that  lead  to  g^ceatness.  Upon  an 
attei^ve  review  ot  every  panage  of  his  life,  it  will  be 
found  that  neither  of  these  portraits  present  him  in  his 
true  light.  In  the  early  pact  of  his  career,  it  may  be  be- 
lieved that  he  was  sinoere  in  the  opinions  he  maintain^ ; 
duit  independence,  or  radier  perversion  of  principles, 
wUch  he  dis^yed  both  in  religign  and  politics^  uns,  no 


doubt,  open  fthi  ubttffeeted^  «t  a  time  wh^a  fae  co«U  not 
Be  stLppoBed  to  JR>ye§ee  the  splebdWi  alevitioa  wi^icii.  he 
aft^rwteds  attained.  But  when  the  ednne  of  e?enta  ndaed 
him  to  tinelr(^ted  notice  and  tetfillitioa,  and  his  mind 
became  enlarged  by  a  more  liberal  <bomxMice  mth  man* 
kind,  hid  natttrftl  sagacity  dheoTferM  to  htm  how  easily  he 
might  govern  others  by  the  same  enthusiasm  by  which  he 
bimself  had  been  misled ;  aild  if  be  cofttanued  to  use  the 
same  languagCi  it  Was  no  kmg^er  from  inteitial  con- 
viction, but  as  a  cbhvenient  cover  to  hia  own  ambittiim 
and  deceit.  The  eMablisfamient  of  his  o#n  aotbority  upon 
the  i^uin  of  tbat  of  ibe  kibg,  became  the  eonatant  aim  «f 
his  thoughts  and  actions ;  and  the  rigid  principles  msd 
self-denying  maxitos  t>f  bis  yMtfa  readily  gave  way  to  tbe 
more  imperious  suggestions  of  private  interest.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  tiiat  be  had,  from  the  beginning,  pur- 
ftued  a  premeditated  plan  to  found  his  greatness  on  the 
credulity  and  enthusiasm  of  others.  It  is  more  a|;reeid»k 
to  the  narrownebs  of  human  vieWs,  more  consistent  with 
the  uncertainty  t>f  fttturity  to  suppose,  that  this  daring 
Usurper  troWfered  himself  to  be  guided  by  events,  and  that 
lie  was  indebted  for  his  power  moi^  to  a  favourable  sue- 
cession  of  circumstances,  1:han  to  any  miraculous  gift  of 
premature  diiscemmei!it  or  genius. 

^e  defeat  of  the  r6ya1  army  M  Nastby,  while  it  e^». 
blii^ed  the  ituthority  of  the  parliament,  inorcased  the 
"[iower  and  in^ence  of  CromWefll,  to  whose  vslonr  msd 
^conduct  tt  was  chicfffy  owih^.  But  tbe  power  of  tbe  par- 
liament was  of  iAoit  duration.  N6  sootier  had  they  snb- 
^dued  their  sovereigb,  than  yheir  own  servsmtsvoset^gaitet 
thein.  The  sacred  bovm<Aaricik  of  the  law  being  onde 
vlolkteft,  tiotbing  temmned  to  confine  the  ^ild-pi^eetsiaf 
iekl  'and  ambition,  tod  eVery  successive  rsv6ldsite  b^ 
^c^e'apre(iedetiif6r'AhtWbidl  follow  Theasdiy 
muiSded';  the.gdiemto^parti<nikvfy  C^oi^w^  Woni^ 
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fotiieiited  thMl  diiordefs  wMcb  diftjf  pit^mdad  lo'ii|^pe«Mt 
A  mS&U^y  parKdineitt  iras  foimed  in  opposttioo  to  tbut  •( 
Vfestmihst«r;  Bot  Cfoniwell,  irbtee  liMnfttbtipH  wft» 
lioir  'at  iUf  height^  while  be  was  tbaa  et^faUthiDg  a  0€V 
assembly  of  r^preMntatms,  profetsed  tke  ntm^t  de^otien 
ko  Iba  okl  one.  He  ooDdacted  hsittself  mith  sneb  reioed 
liypocrisy,  that  be  deeeived  tkose^  who»  being  thegitelvp^ 
dexteroiis  in  die  same  arta^  sbodd  natiiraUf  bave  eitieffr 
Uiiied  tbe  more  ^aspiciMa  againtt  faka.  At  eyerj  cpfiir 
^Itfiit  of  diaocderd  id  tbe  wnay,  he  affeetad  to  bemov^fi^ 
the  k  rghe9t  pitch  of  grief  and  anget.  He  vrapi,  l|e  Ismetited 
Ihe  ttkfortOBesof  bis  comtifjr;  he  adviied  eyety-ipidept 
measore  for  Mppremag  €tie  oMtiajr;  and  bj  tbtae  preeipir 
tilte  eeansek  at  otioe  teeoiedta  evincehiaemrnamoarH^^  nA 
hdflaaied  th<fee  diaoeoMMa  Df  which  he  ioteoded  W  Ii»liea4- 
\«otage.  BiithiBSecmtpraotieesbeiDgatleDgthdiqeQlFere!^^ 
the  periiatnentafy  leaden  tecredy  Teaolved  jthaA  the  w^xt 
iHtte  -he  dkhild  come  toihe  hmne,  an  aco«satioli  »liiootd  h^ 
eatei^  agaiqit  hiinr,  and  that  he  ahoold  he  aeiill(»tb^ 
Tovirer.  CrcMmreM,  who  im  the  eondnct  of  hid  *  daip^iate 
efiterpriseB;  freqaemif  approached  to  tiie  'very  biitik  of 
defttmction,  kxum  hour  to  an^e  tbe  leqmite  Uwk  with 
proper  boIdwsB  and  deoctciitjr*  Betsg*  infonMed  of  tbia 
degigiiy  be  basteaed  to  the  eampy  where  he  waa  r^ccjii^^ 
with  aeclAmatioi^,  and  iattuidy  mveoted  widi  tbe  saprevie 
eoimiaBd. 


Perhapa  Cremwell,  at  thii  time^  had  it  in  hm  power  to 
restore  bin  sovereign  to  hia  lost  authority ;  and  it  appears 
BOW  to  be  getteraR^  beliered^  that  a  secret  aegociatioii  to 
this  offset  was  carried  on  betweeft  the  king  and  hkn«  The 
garter,  the  earMom  of  Essex,  and  ike  conmand  of  jkhf 
amyy  wese  to  be  rewards  of  his  retiming  loyalty.  The 
hing,  who  had  no  sospieion  that  one,  bom  a  private  g^^r 
tleman,  ee^d  entertain  the  daring  ambition  of  aeekiog  a 
sceptre  transmitted  through  n  fong  Use  of  nsoaerebs,  in* 
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dalged  the  hope  that  he  wmM  embmee  a  measnie  which 
ererj  motive  <^  doty,  interest,  aad  lafely  ao  ttrooglj  en- 
forced ;  and  Cromwell  himsdf  might -not  be  uwiflifig  to 
leave  the  door  open  for  an  accommodation,  ■hoold  the 
coarse  of  events  at  any  time  render  it  necettary.  Ant 
whether  he  suspected  ihe  kingf  s  sinoerity,  or  that  he  ^nd 
insuperable  difficulQr  in  reconciling  the  army  to  such  a 
measure,  it  was  soon  dropt,  and  he  continned  his  scheme 
for  reducing  the  parliament  to  snbjection,  and  of  deppriving 
them  of  the  means  of  leristanee.  The  imprudent  flight 
of  the  king  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  hi»  refusal  to  cour 
cede  to  all  the  demands  of  his  revolted  snlyectsy  were  m 
many  incidents  that  justified  CromweU,  in  hi»^wn4^iiniont 
in  following  all  the  suggestions  of  his  boundless  ambition^ 
Returning  victorious  from  an  expedition  to  Scotland,  he 
marched  to  London,  expelled  the  most  moderate  mem- 
bers of  the  parliament,  a  majority  of  whom  might  yet 
have  saved  the  king,  retained  only  the  most  ferions  and 
determined  of  the  inde^^ndaots,  and  completed  .his  ini* 
quity  by  the  trial  and  execution  of  his  sovereign.  Pre- 
serving to  the  last  moment  his  impious  and  bare-fiieed 
hypocrisy — **  Should  '  any  one,"  said  he  in  the  house, 
^*  have  voluntarily  proposed  to  bring  thekingta  punish- 
ment, I  should  have  regarded  him  as  a  traitor;  but  since 
Pipovldence  and  necessity  have  cast  ns  upon  it,  1  will  pray 
to  God  for  a  blessing  on  your  counsels,  though  I  am  not 
prepared  to  give  you  any  advice  on  this  important  occa- 
sion. Even  I  myself,''  added  he,  '<  when  I  wa»  ]alsly'o4er- 
ing  up  petitions  for  his  majesty's  restoration,  felt  my 
tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  wid  considered 
this  {Mretematnralmovementns  the  answer  which  Heaven, 
having  rejected  the  king,  had  sent  to  my  aapplicationsM 
At  length  he  succeeded  in  his  criminal  design,  and  ftom 
a  window  of  the  palace,  beheld  the  fatal  stroke  which  de^ 
prived  the  unfortunate  Charles  of  life,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  his  own  nsniped  authority . 
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If  j(^^  were  possible  that  a  crime  of  so  deep  a  dye  could 
admit  of  the  slightest  exteouation,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  subsequent  exploits  of  Cromwell  were  calculated 
to  weaken,  if  they  could  not  obliterate,  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  the  remembrance  of  an  act  t/ten  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  mankind,  and  of  which  only  one  example  could 
be  producedin  the  history  of  ancient  or  modern  Europe, 
in  the  person  of  Agis,  of  Laced8smo%  dOO  years  before  the 
Christian  sera.  Having  obtained  the  appointment  of  lord- 
.  deputy  of  Ireland,  he  crossed  the  sea,  seized  on  all  the 
towns  which  yet  adhered  to  the  royal  cause,  and  did  not 
leare  the  island  till  that  unfortunate  party  was  dispersed. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  summoned  to  Scotland, 
where  Charles  II.  had  been  received  as  king  by  the  cove- 
nanters, who  refused  obedience  to  the  commonwealth  of 
England,  encountered  the  Scottish  army  at  Dunbar,  and, 
in  a  situation  where  every  thing  appeared  to  announce  his 
own  discomfiture,  availed  himself  of  an  erroneous  move- 
ment of  the  enemy,  and  on  the  3d  of  September,  1651, 
gained  the  most  signal  victory  which  that  age  had  wit- 
nessed.   On  the  same  day  of  the  ensuing  year,  he  again 
defeated  the  royal    army  at  Worcester,   reduced  the 
young  king  tp  seek  safety  in  a  precipitate  and  dangerous 
flight,  and  in  a  few  hours  destroyed  the  last  remaining 
hopes  of  the  royalists. 

The  power  and  ambition  of  Cromwell  were  now  too 
great  to  brook  submission  to  the  empty  name  of  a  republic, 
which  maintained  itself  chiefly  by  his  influence,  and  was 
supported  by  his  victories.  To  his  most  intimate  friends 
he  began  to  disclose  his  aspiring  views ;  and,  it  is  said,  he 
already  expressed  a  desire  of  assuming  the  rank  of  king, 
which  he  had  contributed,  with  such  seeming  zeal,  to 
abolish.  But  the  vigour  and  energy  of  the  parliament, 
the  success  of  their  arms  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and 
their  naval  victories  over  the  Dutch,  which  gave  them  a 
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temporary  poptilarity,  appear  to  have  suspended  bis  pro- 
jects. Their  jealousy  of  Cromwell,  which  prompted  them 
to  attempt  his  destruction,  accelerated  his  measures,  and 
their  own  dissolution.  '  On  such  a  firm  foundation  was 
built  the  credit  of  this  extraordinary  man,  that  though  so 
great  a  master  of  fraud  and  dissimulation,  he  judged  it 
superfluous  to  employ  any  disguise  in  conducting  this  bold 
enterprize.  With  every  mark  of  contempt  and  disgust, 
he  annihilated  that  famous  assembly  which  had  filled  all 
Europe  with  the  renown  of  its  actions,  and  with  astonish- 
ment at  its  crimes ;  and  whose  commencement  was  not 
more  ardently  desired  by  the  people,  than  was  its  final 
dissolution.  From  that  moment*all  the  power,  civil  and 
military,  of  the  three  kingdopis,  was  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  Cromwell,  who  established  a  military  government,  and 
was  himself  solemnly  inaugurated  as  Lord  Protector  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  England* 


When  the  ambitious  diesiresr  of  Cromwell  were  thus 
finally  gratified,  and  he  had  seated  himself  in  the  vacant 
throne  with  the  power,  though  not  accompanied  with  the 
title  of  a  monarch,  his  public  conduct  assumes  an  air  df 
grandeur,  which  imposes  on  the  reader;  and  though  we 
ocanaot  detail  the  events  which  signalized  his  government, 
we  must  acknowJedge  that  they  exalted  his  character, and 
dignified  his  usurpation.  His  administratiou  was  active, 
^'igilant,  and  bold.  His  magnanimity  undervalued  danger ; 
'his  restless  disposition  and  avidityof  extensive  glory  made 
him  incapable  of  repose.  The  success  of  his  measures, 
the  number  of  his  alliances,  and  the  awe  which  he  inspired 
among  the  nations  of  the  Continent,  gave  a  weight  to 
'England  which  it  had  seldom  enjoyed  under  the  reigns  of 
lier  hereditary  sovereigns.  The  great  mind  of  this  success- 
ful usurper  was  perpetually  intent  on  spreading  the  re- 
nown of  his  country ;  and  while  he  struck  mankind  with 
astonishment  at  his  extraordinary  fortunes,  he  seemed  to 
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•ennoble^  instead  of  debasing,  the  people  whom  he  had  en- 
slaved. It  was  his  boasty  that  he  would  render  the  name 
.of  an  Englishman  as  much  dreaded  and  revered  as  that  of 
a  Roman  was.  It  most  also  be  acknowledged^  that  in  his 
civil  and  domestic  admin istration,  he  displayed  as  much 
regard  to  justice  and  clemency,  as  bis  usurped  authority, 
founded  oh  no  law,  and  depending  only  on  the  sword, 
could  possibly  admit.  The  seats  of  judicature  were  filled 
with  men  of  integrity ;  the  decrees  of  the  judges,  amid  all 
the  virulence  of  faction,  were  upright  and  impartial ;  and 
to  every  man  but  to  himself,  the  law  was  the  great  rule  of 
conduct.  And,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  considering 
his  birth,  and  the  obscurity  of  bis  early  life,  hifi  personal 
deportment  corresponded  with  his  elevation,  and  was  not 
unworthy  the  greatest  monarch.  He  maintained  dignity 
without  affectation,  and  supported,  before  strangers,  the 
high  idea  which  his  great  exploits  and  prodigious  fortune 
had  impressed  them  with.  He  was  generous,  without  pro- 
fusion, to  those  who  served  him ;  and  he  knew  how  to  find 
out,  and  engage  in  h»  interests,  every  man  possessed  of 
those  talents  which  any  particular  employment  demanded. 
His  generals,,  his  admirals,  his  judges,  his  ambassadors, 
were  persons  who  contributed  all  of  them,  in  their  several 
spheres,  to  the  security  of  the  protector,  and  to  the  honour 
and  interest  of  the  nation.  In  religion  only  he  continued 
to  ac^  with  the  same  hypocrisy  to  which  he  owe4  his 
elevation.  With  the  pretended  saints  he  laid  aside  the 
state  of  a  sovereign ;  with  them  he  sighed,  he  wept,  he 
canted,  he  prayed* 


Such  was  the  conduct  of  Cromwell  in  the  few  splendid 
years  of  his  administration.  It  is  well  known,  that  to  the 
arbitrary  power  and  more  than  regal  privileges  which  he 
enjoyed,  he  ardently  desired  to  add  the  title  of  king ;  and 
it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  the  principal  opposi 
tion  which  was  made  to  this  bis  favourite  design^  pro> 
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ceeded  from  his  own  family.  Fleetwood  and  Desborough, 
who  were  connected  with  him  by  marriage,  and  were 
actuated  by  principle  alone,  could  not  be  induced  to  con- 
sent that  their  friend  and  patron  should  assume  the  royal 
dignity.  After  the  agony  and  perplexity  of  a  long  and 
tedious  hesitation,  he  was  obliged  to  refuse  the  crown, 
which  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  had  tendered  to  him.  But  the  grandeur 
which  he  had  attained  with  so  much  guilt  and  courage, 
could  not  ensure  him  that  tranciuillity  which  virtue  alone 
and  moderation  can  give.  His  constant  dread  of  assassina- 
tion, the  measures  he  took  for  the  security  of  his  person, 
his  apprehensions,  perhaps  his  remorse,  and  the  domestic 
calamities  which  embittered  his  latter  days,  are  too  well 
known  to  be  repeated  here.  His  health,  hitherto  robust 
and  good,  sunk  under  the  anxiety  of  his  muki,  and  he 
expired  of  a  tertian  ague,  on  the  3d  of  September,  1658, 
happy  only  in  this,  that  he  died  at  a  crisis  when  it  was 
thought  that  all  his  courage  and  dexterity  could  not  much 
longer  have  protracted  his  usurped  administration. 

It  has  beea  the  object  of  these  few  pages  rather  to  re- 
view the  character  of  this  extraordinary  man,  than  to  give 
a  chronological  list  of  his  actions.  We  need  therefore 
only  add,  that  his  moral  character  was  perhaps  not  so  ex* 
ceptionable  as  it  has  been  generally  represented.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  truly  surprising  that  he  should  unite  so 
much  violent  ambition  and  enraged  fanaticism  with  such 
regard  to  justice  and  humanity.  Even  the  murder  of  the 
king,  his  most  atrocious  measure,  was  to  him  covered 
under  a  cloud  of  republican  and  fanatical  illusions ;  for  it 
is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  fanaticism  to  giv^  a  sanc- 
tion to  any  measure,  however  cruel  and  unjust,  that  tends 
to  promote  its  own  interests,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
the  same  with  those  o(  the  Deity,  and  to  which,  conse- 
quently, all  moral  obligations  are  expected  to  give  way. 
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DiooBNBSi  the  son  of  Isecias^  a  banker,  was  born  at 
Sinope,  a  city  of  Pontus,  in  the  third  yefir  of  the  ninety- 
first  Olympiad,  419  years  before  Jesus  Christ.  Accused, 
with  his  father,  of  making  counterfeit  money,  he  resolved 
to  withdraw  himself  from  Athens.  <'  The  Sinopeans,** 
said  he  on  this  subject,  *'  have  compelled  me  to  quit  their 
dirty  city,  and  I  condemn  them  to  remain  there.^  Upon 
his  arrival  at  Athens,  he  went  to  Antisthenes,  the  founder 
of  the  sect  of  cynics,  and  asked  him  permission  to  be* 
come  hts  disciple.  This  Antisthenes,  who  had  deter- 
mined no  longer  to  keep  a  school>  Irefused. — ^He,  however, 
persisted  in  his  request.  Antisthenes,  enraged,  raised 
bis  stick  over  him.  **  Strike,''  said  Diogenes,  "  but  yon 
will  never  find  a  stick  strong  enough  to  dismiss  me,  while 
you  have  any  thing  to  teach."  Antisthenes'  at  length 
acquiesced.  The  disciple  very  soon  surpassed  his  master. 
He  was  desirous  only  of  repelling  the  passions;  the 
other  undertook  to  destroy  diem.  The  learned  author  of 
the  ''  Voyage*  du  Jeune  Anacharsis,"  has  thus  analyzed 
the  philosophy  of  Diogenes.  ^*  The  sage,  to  be  happy  in 
his  opinion,  ought  to  make  himself  independent  of  for* 
tune,  of  mortals,  and  of  himself:  of  fortune,  in  braving 
her  favours  and  caprice  ;  of  men,  in  bearing  up  againsi 
prejudice,  customs,  and  even  the  ]aws>  when  they  are  not 
conformable  to  reason;  of  himself,  in  endeavouring  to 
harden  his  body  against  the  rigour  of  seasons,  and  his 
soul  against  the  attraction  of  pleasure.'' 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  conduct  of  Diogenes  was  con- 
Ibrmable  to  his  principles.    His  only  article  of  furniture 
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was  a  wooden  cup,  which  he  demolished  on  seeing  a  boy 
drink  from  the  hollow  of  his  hand«  Having  requested  a  cor- 
ner in  a  house  to  retire  to  at  night,  upon  some  difficulties 
being  started,  he  obtained  a  tub,  in  which  he  took  up  his 
abode.  This  he  rolled  before  him  wherever  he  went.  In 
this  singular  dweliing  he  received,  at  Corinth,  the  visit  of 
Alexander.  ^'  What  shall  I  do  for  thee,''  said  the  mo- 
narch. ''  Step  a  little  on  one  side,"  replied  the  cynic, 
^  yoQ  are  between  me  and  the  sun.^'  Alejcander  admired 
this  reply,  and  said,  '^  If  I  were  not  Alexander,  I  should 
desire  to  be  Diogenes.''  In  summer,  Diogenes  rolled  hiin* 
self  in  burning  sand.  In  winter  he  walked  with  naked 
feet  on  «aow,  and  unbraced  statues  of  marble  and  branse. 
He  was  desirous  of  aiccustoming  himsetf  to  eat  raw  flesh ; 
but  this  he  could  not  accomplish.  The  desire  of  sigiia* 
Itzing  himself,  entered  certainly  into  all  he  said  or  did* 
Of  this  Plato  was  not  the  dupe.  One  day,  perceiTmg 
Diogenes  with  his  cloatiia  over  his  sboaldeTS  while  it 
mined,  whose  situation  was  lamented  by  die  populace ; 
^  If  you  wish,"  said  Plato, ''  to  render  him  truly  imfaappyi 
go  your  way,  and  do  not  regard  him.*'  Anodier  day 
Diogenes  went  into  the  house  of  Plato,  and  beholding  a 
rich  carpet,  he  affected  to  trample  it  under  foot.  ''  I 
tread,"  said  he,  ^  on  the  ostentation  of  Plato."  ''  True,'' 
said  the  philosopher,  '^  but  it  is  throngh  pfide  of  a  di£> 
ierent  kind."  Plato  bad  defined  man — an  animal  without 
feathers  on  two  legs.  Diogenes  stripped  a  cock ;  and 
carrying  it  under  his  cloak,  threw  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
academy,  saying,  *^  behold  Plato*9  ManJ*  This  was  bU 
tacking  a  bad  definition  by  a  pleasantry  still  worse; 
Diogenes  was  at  times  infinitely  more  happy  in  his  bon 
mots.  He  was  ready  and  pointed  in  repartee;  buthia 
asperity  was  extreme.  Regardless  of  decency  and  pro- 
priety ;  braving,  and  even  exposing  himself  to  injury  and 
iH  treatment,  he  attacked,  without  distinction,  all  who 
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came  before  him,  from  the  monarch  to  the  meanest  citi* 
zen.    We  shall  notice  some  of  his  most  ingenioas  sallies, 
after  having  terminated   the  short  recital  of  his  life. 
Taking  an  excursion  by  sea,  he  was  captured  by  some 
pirates,  who  carried  him  into  Crete,  and  offered  him  to 
sale  in  the  public  market  place.    He  performed,  himself, 
the  office  of  cryer,  and  said,  ''  Who  i$  wilting  to  buy  a 
Master,**   A  person  named  Xeniades  stepping  forward  to 
make  the  purchase,  asked  him  what  he  could  do  ?  ''I  can 
command  man,''  was  his  reply.  When  Xeniades  had  bought 
him,  he  said  to  him,  ''  Now  that  you  are  my  master,  be 
prepared  to  obey  me/'    Xeniades,  however,  made  him 
preceptor  to  his  children,  and  what  will  appear  extras- 
ordinary,  he  acquitted  himself  extremely  well  in  this 
employ.    He  strengthened  the  bodies  of  his  pupils  by  re* 
gimen  and  exercise ;  inculcated  in  their  minds  the  prin* 
ciples  of  the  purest  morality,  and  improved  their  under* 
standing  by  making  them  conunit  to  memory  the  finest 
passages  of  the  Greek  poets.    The  only  thing  that  seemed 
reprehensible  in  his  system  of  eduoatioD,  was  that  he  per* 
mitted  his  disciples  to  dress  themselves  almost  as  negli- 
gently as  himself.    In  other  respects  they  greatly  es* 
teemed  him,  and  incessantly  applauded  him  before  theii 
parents.    Some  of.  his  friends  were  disposed  to  remove 
him  out  of  slavery.    ''  You  are  wanting  in  sense,"  said  he 
to  them,  **  do  you  not  know  that  the  lion  is  not  the  slave 
of  those  who  feed  him,  but  that  they  are  the  vassals  of 
the  lion  ^"  and  persisted  in  remaining  with  Xeniades.    It 
is  imagined  that  he  continued  in  this  condition  till  a  late 
period  of  !ife,  and  died  in  the  first  year  of  the  104th 
Olympiad,  aged  about  ninety. 


The  cause  of  his  death  is  uncertain.  Some  believe  that 
he  voluntarily  suffocated  himself,  by  retaining  his  breath. 
He  was  found  enveloped  in  his  mantle,  in  the  attitude  of 
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a  man  asleep.  He  was  honored  with  a  Aiagnificent  fu- 
neral^  and  a  tomb  was  raisied  to  his  memory,  upon  which 
was  placed  a,  dog  in  marble,  as  emblematic  of  the  sect  he 
embraced. 


1 


A  selection  of  his  witticisms  will  throw  considerable  light 
on  his  mind  and  character.  A  man  boro  at  Minda,  asked 
him  what. he  thought  of  tbe  city.  '^  I  would  advise  the 
inhabitants/'  he  replied,  **  to  shut  their  gates,  lest  it 
should  run  away.  Some  one  speaking  to  him  of  astror 
nomy,  he  said.  How  long  U  it  since  you  left  the  skies?  Pas* 
sing  by  Megara  he  bebeld,  at  the  same  moment,  tbe 
children  quite  naked,  and  the  sheep  covered  with  a  rich 
fleece.  ''  It  is  h(;re  better,''  said  he,  '^  to  be  a  sheep  thaa 
a  child."  A  tyrant,  whose  name  is  not  mentippied,  asked 
him  one  day  what  metal  was  the  mp$t  proper  for  statues  ; 
*'  That"  he  replied,  **  in  which  Hannodius  and  Aristogi^ 
ton  were  cast."  On  being  asked  why  he  eat  in  the  public 
streets,  and  in  the  market  places :  /*  Because  hanger  at- 
tacks me  there  09  in  other  sittiations."  An  unskilful  archer, 
adjusting  an  arrow  to  his  bow,  Diogenes  ran  to  place 
himself  before  the  target.  /'  Why  do  you  stand  there/* 
said  they  to  him."  '^  Lest  I  should  be  shotj"  was  bin 
reply.  Arphilosopber,  denying  in  bu  pjresence.tbe  power 
of.  motion,  he  rose  up,  and  began  to  w^lk. — *^  It  is  thus  I 
refute  your  argument."  But  Diogenes  did  not  confine 
himself  to  these  sarcasms  and  ingenip^ji  sallies;  he  dis* 
closed,  at  tim^es,  maxims  replete  with  good  sense  and  true 
philosophy.  Tbe  wisdom  he  diiq>layed'in  some  of  his  dis-^ 
courses,  and  the  eccentricity  of  bis  conduct,  fully  justify 
the  remark  of  Plato — Diogenes  is  a  Socrates  deranged. 
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GESSNER. 

SoLOMOjr  Gessneb,  printer  and  poet,  was  bora  at 
Zurich,  hi  Switzerland^  in  1730,  where  be  acquired  more 
celebrity  by  hia  poems  than  bj  his  impressions. 

A  bad  system  of  education  established  ia  his  country, 
made  poetry  be  regarded  not  only  as  911  idle  occupation, 
but  as  contrary  to  religion  and  morality.   Gessner,  in  at* 
taching  himself  to  the  Muses,  proved  himself  the  child 
of  Nature.    He  felt  pleasure  in  painting  her  in  her  most 
agreeable  situations,  amid  the  peaceful  labours  of  pastoral 
life,  and  the  rustic  yirtues  of  hospitality*    His  muse  is  a 
shepherdess,  distinguished  for  modesty,  innocence,  and 
beauty.    Nothing  can  equal  the  sprightliness  and  the 
delicacy  of  his  Idyllia.    This  species  of  poetiy  he  car* 
ried  to.  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection.   More  varied  tlian 
Theocritus,,  more  interesting  than  Sannazarius,  Gressner 
gave  to  her  the  most  striking  featuns^  and  to  filial  respect 
the  warmest  gratitude.  •  He  printi&d  his  Idyllia  in  1773^ 
having  previously  made  the  designs,  and  engraved  the 
plates  with  his  own  hand.    We  also  owe  to  this  poet 
Daphne^  or  the  Fini  Navigator,  **  If  the  severe  fidelity  of 
history,"  says  a  critic, ''  considers  the  thirst  of  wealth  as 
the  origin  of  navigation,  itbeldnged  to  the  fertile  imagina- 
tion of  the  poet  to  repireseiit  love  asxaising  the  first  mast, 
and  spreading  the  fiiist  sail  on  the  expanse  of  the  ocean : 
to  picture  a;  young  man,^  animated  by  the  valour  which 
a  lively  and  tender  passion  inspires,  braving  the  billows 
on  d  majesrio  swan,  surrounded  by  the  Nereides,  tritons, 
and  sea  monsters,  who  frolic  beside  his  vessel.''    It  is  im- 
possible to  give  to  navigation  a  more  pleasing  origin ;  and 


GESSNER-  [SWITZERLANI^. 

had  it  been  consecrated  hy  the  poets  of  antiquity,  the 
gallant  Horace  would  not  have  cased  his  heart  in  triple 
steel  who  first  ventured  in  a  small  bark  to  expose  himself 
to  the  deep. 

Bat  his  reputation  became  principally  extended  by  the 
Death  of  Abel,  which  met  with  numerous  admirers;,  the 
mind  beiug  greatly  impressed  by  the  union  of  religious 
majesty  and  pastoral  simplicity.  In  th€  poem  of  Evander, 
Gessner  proves  himself  not  only  a  celebrated  poet^  but  an 
admirable  landscape  painter,  a  good  engraver,  and  most 
tasteful  musician.  He,  with  great  reason,  confined  the 
Graces  to  one  family,  to  which  Gessner  was  admitted. 
We  behold  in  him  at  the  same  time  the  feithful  friend', 
the  good  husband,  the  tender  parent,  and  irreproachable 
magistrate.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a 
companion  worthy  of  him,  whose  beauty,  wit,  and  talents 
formed  the  happiness  of  his  life.  The  disposition  of 
Gessner  was  naturally  melancholic ;  but  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family,  he  became  chearfiil  and  serene.  His  conversa* 
tion  was  lively  and  animated ;  and  his  manner  courteous, 
notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  strangers  who  obtruded 
themselves  in  order  to  know  and  to  admire  him. 

He  died  at  Zurich,  of  a  paralytic  affection,  on  the  2d 
of  March,  1788,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight. 

.The  poems  of  Gessner  have-  been  translated  into  die 
European  languages.  The  Abb^s  Bertola,  Fern,  and 
Matteo  Procopeo,  professor  of  Italian  literature  in  the 
Academy  Carolini,  have  made  them  known  in  Italy.  A 
complete  translation  of  his  works  into  French  has  been 
executed  by  Hubert ;  and  in  England  various  of  Us  best 
publications  have  met  with  infinite  success. 
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GUIDO  RENL 


OiIii>o*Rb]ii^^ usually  called  Goido,  was  born  at. Bo- 
logaa,  ia  I574i  At  an  early  age  he  was  placed  by  bilk 
father  «iider  Denis  Calvert,  a  Flemish  painter  of  great 
reputation,  whom  he  soon  quitted,  to  enter  himself  in  the 
solMipl  of  the  Caracci.  The  style  of  these  eminent  mas- 
ters^ ivho  held  him  in  great  esteem,  he  for  a  time  care^ 
folly  studied ;  but  these  illustrious  artists,  becoming  jea« 
lous  of  his  success,  he  was  induced  to  adopt  l}ie  manner, 
of  Carava^io,  which,  at  the  instigation  of  Annibal  Ca^ 
racctf  be  soon  after  rdinquisbed,  and  fixed  on  a  manner 
peculiar  to  himself.  It  is  to  this  style,  at  once  ^asy,  grace- 
ful, and  magnificent,  that  he  owes  bis  present  eelebffi^, 
and  is  ranked  among  the 'first  and  best  artists  of  his  age. 

Guido  was  the  rival  and  friend  of  Albapi,  and  travelled 
with  him  to  Rome,  where  he  was  received  by  Josepin  as 
one  capable  of  exciting  tbe  envy  of  Caravaggio.  To 
expose  the  defects  of  this  master,  he,  in  fact,  took  plea- 
sure in  displaying  the  new  manner  of  Guido.  From  a 
spirit  of  resentment,  Caravaggio  treated  him  with  marked 
indifference,  wbicli  hastened,  it  is  imagined,  his  return 
to.  Bologna.  But  his  fame,  which  was  continually  in- 
creasing, having  attracted  the  attention  of  Paul  V.  he 
was  recalled  to  Rome  by  that  ^gn tiff,  who  Rewarded  his 
labours  with  considerable  lib^alifjr.  Guido,  however, 
being  incensed  at  the  conduct  flXltf^^^&^^^cx,  IdCtiome 
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a  second  time,  and  the  pope  was  obliged  to  enter  into  a 
l|)ecie8  of  negociation,  to  regain  this  illustrious  artist. 

•       < 

■ 

Opposed  by  circumstances  to  the  best  pain£ers  of  }iis 
time,  he  presented  himself  in  competition  with  Domeni- 
chino,  to  paint  the  Martyrdom  of  Saint  Andrew.  In  this 
contest  he  was  eminently  successful ;  but  he  had  not  the 
suf&age  of  Annibal  Caracci.  Guido,  in  fact>  is  less  pro- 
found, and  less  natural,  than  Domenichino;  but  he  is 
equal  to  him  in  judgment;  and  it  may  be  truly  said,  that 
in  point  of  effect,  in  delicacy  of  idea,  in  elegance  of  de- 
sign, and  freedom  of  pencil,  he  has  been  rarely  sur- 
passed. In  the  graceiiil  airs  of  his  heads,  and  the  beau- 
tiful turn  of  his  female  forms,  he  is  truly  admirable,  n^t^ile 
the  disposition  of  his  objects  in  general,  and  his  cdleur- 
ing,  demand  peculiar  praise.  But  it  was  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  ptthetic,  tender,  and  devout  subjects,  that  he 
particularly  excelled,  and  claims  precedence  almost  over 
every  other  painter.  It  is  observed  by  De  Piles,  that  the 
merit  of  Guido  consisted  in  that  moving  and  persuasive 
beauty,  ifhich  did  not  so  much  proceed  from  a  regularity 
of  features  as  from  a  lovely  air  which  he  gave  to  the 
mouth,  with  a  peculiar  modesty  which  he'  had  the  art  to 
place  in  the  eye. 

His  draperies  are  disposed  with  considerable  grandeur, 
and  are  appropriated  with  singular  judgment.  Though 
deficient  in  the  principles  o£  chiaro-scuro,  he  sometimes 
practised  it  with  success.  His  pencil  was  light,  his  touch 
free,  but  delicate ;  and  although  he  laboured  his  pictures 
highly,  he  generally  gave  some  bold  strokes  to  his  work 
to  conceal  the  toil  and  .time  he  had  bestowed  upon  it. — 
**  Of  female  beauty^''  saya  the  ingenious  Fuseli,  **  the 
anti<}ue,  the  Venu^  de  Medici,  but  more  the  Daughter  of 


Nfobe. 


his  standard ;  and  often  with  a  monotony. 
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to  incur  the  charge  of  manner.  If  he  consulted  ^nature/it 
was  less  for.  variety  and  character  than  fleshiness  of  touch. 
His  attitudes  seldom  elevate  themselves  to  the  pure  ex- 
pression and  graceful  simplicity  of  the  face ;  the  grace  of 
Guido  is  the  grace  of  theatres ;  the  mode,  not  the  motive, 
determines  the  action :  His  Magdalens  weep  to  be  seen  ; 
hss  Hero  throws  herself  over  her  Leander ;  his  Lucretias 
stab  themselves  with  the  studied  airs  and  ambitious  pos- 
tures of  buckled  heroines.  It  would,  however,  be  un- 
just, not  to  allow  that  there  are  exceptions  from  this  af- 
fectation in  his  works :  Helen,  departing  with  Paris,  is  one 
which  alone  might  atone  for  every  other  blemish.  In  her 
divine  face  the  sublime  purity  of  Niobe  is  mixed  with  the 
charms  of  Venus ;  the  wife,  the  mother,  gave  indeed  way 
to  the  lover,  but  spread  a  soft  melancholy  which  tempera 
her  fervour  with  dignity.  Her  expression  is  supported  by 
the  careless  and  unconscious  elegance  of  her  attitude, 
whilst  that  of  Paris,  stately,  courteous,  insipid,  gives  him 
more  the  air  of  an  ambassador  attending  her  by  proxy, 
than  that  of  a  lover  carrying  her  off  himself.  His  male 
forms,  in  general,  are  indeed  little  more  than  transcripts 
of  models ;  such  as  are  found  in  a  genial  climate,  some- 
times characterized  by  juvenile  grace  and  vigorous  man- 
hood, but  seldom  elevated  to  ideal  beauty/' 

Guido  in  private  life  was  improvident  and  proud.  In 
his  painting-room  he  displayed  considerable  hauteur,  and 
exacted  from  his  pupils  the  utmost  respect.  He  always  re- 
mained covered  before  his  visitors,  however  elevated  they 
might  be  in  rank,  and  was  often  heard  to  say,  ^*  that  he  would 
not  exchange  his  pencil  for  a  cardinal's  cap.*^  In  society, 
however,  he  was  cautious  and  modest ;  which  proves  that 
he  was  only  desirous  of  being  distinguishecl  for  his  excel- 
lence in  his  art.  He  passed  a  life  of  celibacy,  and  his 
manners  were  irreproachable;  but  his  passion  for  gaming 
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troubled  liis  repose.  In  this  gratification  he  lost  con- 
siderable sums,  and  reduced  himself  to  poverty.  His  ta» 
lents  consequently  became  impaired,  and,  abandoned  bgp 
his  friends;  this  celebrated  artist,  who  for  many  years 
would  not  condescend  to  set  a  price  on  his  chrf  Jtauxn-ef^ 
was  compelled,  in  his  declining  years,  to  work  for  immfr 
dlate  subsistence.  This  gave  him  the  habit  of  paintii^ 
in  a  negligent  manner,  wholly  regardless  of  his  honour  or 
his  fame. 

He  died  nearly  in  a  state  of  indigenoe,  in  the  year  lQ4^ 
aged  sixtyHieven. 
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HELVETIUS. 


Claud-Adrian  Helvstius  was  born  at  PariSy  in 
the  year  1715.  His  grandfather^  a  Dutch  physician,  had 
quitted  his  country  to  seek  an  establishment  in  France,  and 
was  ennobled  by  Louis  XIV.  His  father,  first  physician 
to  the  Queen,  a  counsellor  of  state,  and  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  died  in  1755,  regretted  by  the 
poor,  and  author  of  several  esteemed  works.  Helvetius 
announced,  from  his  earliest  youth,  the  most  happy  dis- 
position, and  the  most  lively  taste  for  literature.  In  his 
first  successes  he  was  indebted  to  the  celebrated  Father 
Poree — an  excellent  master,  who  perfectly  understood 
the  art  of  discovering  the  genius  and  character  of  his 
pupils,  and  the  mode  of  displaying  them  to  advantage. 
Destined  by  his  family  for  the  employment  of  a  financier, 
Helvetius  obtained,  at  the  age  of  23,  the  situation  of 
Farmer-General..  He  exercised  the  functions  of  his 
place  during  fifteen  years,  and  resigned,  in  order  to  marry 
Mademoiselle  de  Ligneville,  a  lady  of  high  birth,  but  of 
no  fortune.  He  then  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the 
calm  pleasures  of  domestic  life,  to  the  exercise  of  the 
most  active  benevolence,  the  society  of  men  of  letters, 
and  the  study  of  philosophy.  He  died,  of  the  gout,  on 
the  26th  of  December,  1771 — ^his  widow  survived  him 
nearly  thirty  years.  "  Few  men,*'  says  St.  Lambert, 
''  have  been  more  favourably  treated  by  nature.  From 
her  he  received  beauty>  health,  and  genius.  His  features 
were  noble  and  regular.  His  eyes  expressed  the  ruling 
qualities  of  his  character,  which  were  sweetness  and 
benevolence." 
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The  celebrity  of  Helvetius  is  founded  on  the   book 
entitled,  "  Of  the  Mindj'  which  he  published  in    1758. 
It  appeared  with  an  eclat  which  exposed  the  author  to  a 
long  and  violent  persecution.     All  classes  combined  to 
condemn  a  work,  which,  to  use  the  expression  of  a  lively 
woman,  betrayed  every  one's  secret.     The  Journals  de- 
cried it,  the  Sorbonne  launched  its  censures,  the  Inquisi- 
tion of  Rome,   at  the  solicitation  of  the  French  clergy, 
condemned  it,  the  parliament  indicted  it,  and  the  council 
suppressed  it.     Assailed  by  so  many  enemies,  he  had  at 
least  the  consolation  of  being  upheld  by  the  most  distin- 
guished literati   of  his  time — and  was   probably  not  a 
little  flattered  by  the  extensive  fame  he  acquired,  and 
which  he  had  so  long  coveted.     His  book  was  translated 
into  almost  every  language  in  Europe,  and  was  every 
where  read  with  avidity.     Hume  and  Robertson  spoke 
of  it  as  a  superior  work — Swedep,  Russia,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  resounded  with  his  praise — and  what  is  still  more 
extraordinary,  two  cardinals  secretly  added   their   suf- 
frages to  those  of  the  public.     One  of  them  wrote  to  the 
author,  that  at  Rome  they  were  at  a  loss  to  aceount  for 
the  folly  and  wickedness  of  his  enemies. 


It  would  be  foreign  to  the  plan  of  these  biographical 
sketches  to  present  any  extensive  analysis  of  this  cele* 
brated  work,  or  of  the  treatise.  Of  Man  and  his  Faculties, 
which  was  published  the  year  after  the  author's  death — 
and  which  is,  in  fact,  only  the  supplement  to  the  other. 
We  shall  content  ourselves  with  merely  defining  what 
may  be  called  the  philosophy  of  Helvetius.  As  a  meta- 
physician, he  is  of  the  school  of  Locke.  But  in  pursuing 
the  method  and  arrangement  of  his  great  master,  he  has 
added  nothing  to  his  doctrine.  He  very  often  renders  it 
obscure — ^and  every  step  he  takes  beyond  the  wise  limits 
of  his  sagacious  precursor,  is  marked  by  confusioa  ^od 
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error.     Locke  had  demonstrated  the  truth  of  that  maxim 
of  the  ancients,  that  all  our  ideas  are  derived  from  our 
senses ;  but,  in  proceeding  further,  the  English  philoso- 
pher had  encountered  difficulties,  which  he  has  exposed 
without  attempting  to  solve  them.    Helvetius,  with  greater 
hardihood,  has  asserted,  that  every  faculty  in  man  is  re- 
duced to  a  sensibility  altogether  physical — but  of  this  as- 
sertion he  affords  no  proof.     Locke  has  said  that  we  are 
born  slaves  of  the  objects  which  surround  us.     Helvetius 
has  insisted  that  all  are  by  nature  the  same,  and  that  it  is 
by  education  alone  that  men  are  distinguished.    Thus  the 
suggestion  of  Locke  is  magnified  by  Helvetius  into  a  posi- 
tive axiom,  controverted  by  experience,  and  denied  by 
facts.     As  a  moralist,  he  deserves  to  be  more  distin- 
guished— and  offers  undoubted  claims  to  the  approbation 
and  esteem  of  those  who  attach  any  importance  to  the 
study  of  man.     Montaigne  was  the  first  who,  guided  by 
native  genius,  discarded  the  vain  and  fanciful  theories  of 
past  ages,  and  substituted  in  their  place  the   only  true 
jnoral  philosophy.     It  is  true  that  most  of  his  discoveries 
are  weakened  by  an  unsettled  mode  of  reasoning,  which 
would  seem  to  spread  an  air  of  doubt  and  uncertainty 
over  his  essays — if  we  did  not  know  that  they  formed 
a  peculiar  feature  in  his  character.       Thus   his   argu- 
ments   were    easily    admitted — because    they    lead    to 
no  positive  conclusions.      Since  his  time,  our  greatest 
moralists,    not   excepting  la  Rochefoucauld,    have  ad- 
vanced only  detached  speculations,  which  present  no- 
thing determined  in  their  result.     Helvetius  alone  has 
examined  their  causes,  and  fundamental  principles.     He 
has  collected  the  loose  observations,  the  scattered  truths, 
and  neglected  inferences  of  others — ^and  from  their  com- 
bination has  established  a  body  of  evidence  on  the  nature 
of  man — the  most  simple,  complete,  and  satisfactory,  that 
has  yet  appeared.    Some  few  errors  in  his  statement  of 
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facts^  some  ungaarded  positions  and  erroneous  conse- 
quencesy  have  afforded  his  adversaries  a  ground  for  at- 
tacking and  even  caluQiniating  his  doctrine.  But  it  has 
been  defended  and  explained  hy  many  illustrious  writers 
— and  experience  still  more  strongly  confirms  it.  What- 
ever opinion  may  be  adopted^  as  to  the  principles  of  Hel- 
vetius,  we  cannot  deny  him  the  praise  of  having  more 
forcibly,  than  any  preceding  writer,  demonstrated  the  in- 
fluence of  government  over  our  moral  system — and  of 
having  victoriously  established  the  position  so  ridiculously 
censured  by  the  Sorbonne,  that  it  is  by  good  laws  that 
men  are  ren4ered  virtuous. 
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BurjAMiK  JoNsoN,  OT- JoHiifONy  WAS  dftsoettdeit 
from  a  Seots  family  ;hi«  grandfiitliery  who  wm  well  dch 
•ce^idadj  :beipg  originally  of  Aanaadale,  in  thai;  kingdom, 
whaace  he  removed  to  Carliile^  aad  was  afterwarda  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth.  Hia 
father  Jo«t biseatate nnder Queen  Marjy  in  whose  reign 
he  suffered  imprisonment,  and,  at  last,  entered  into  holy 
ordetSy  and  died  about  a  month  before  the.  birdi  of  our 
poet^  who  was  bom.  in  1574.  lie  was  6r8t  edaoated  at  a 
|irivata  school,  aad  aftevwards  removed  to  Westminster^ 
where  Camden  was  his  master.  His  mother,  who  was 
again  .manied  ta  a  hrieklayer,  eompelled  him  to  work  at 
the  trade  of  bis  frther«in-law.  ^Bnt^^aa  it  may  be' easily 
credited,  being  soon -disgusted  with  that-  employment, 
he  went  into  the  Low  Goontiies^:  where  he  diistin* 
gnished  himself'  by  bin  bravery,  bawgr  in  ikm  wiew  of 
both  armies,  kiUed  .One  of  4be  enemy^  and:  .taken  the 
<<  Opima.SpoU%?  from  him.  Upon  bis.retnm  ixy  bin  own 
conntry,  be  appKed  himself,  willi  vigour,  to  hb>foimer 
studies,  aad  is  said  t<^  have  been  admittediof  .8Ci  John% 
Cambridge ;  tbough  bis  continsanoe  therej  was  short. 
His  military  spirit  engaged  him  in  a  dwel  with.  a. person, 
whom  he  Jelled,  -  iboN^  l^it  adversary  was  armed  with  a 
swoid  tea  inches  longer  thu  Ins  own.  Far  thia«ffienee 
be  wai.€omaitted.to^prismi,wbei«^  (being  visited  by  a 
Cadiolie  pidestpihe became  atcenvert  rto  tbeiC!famdi  of 
RoB^Ci  in  which,  be  aMtiniMrd.  twelve  yearB>  hot  was  afi^ 
tsnmndaM6ancikd  to.  that  i  of;  JBnglaad.  ^  Upon  Jeaving 
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the  University  he  is  said  to  have  enrolled  himself  in  an 
ohscure  play-house,  called  the  Green  Curtain,  in  Shore- 
ditch  or  ClerkenweU,  where  his  acting  and  his  writing 
are  supposed  to  have  been  equally  unpromising.  That  he 
was  an  actor,  and  probably  a  strolling  one,  appears  un- 
questionable from  Decker's  "  Histriomastix,*'  a  play,  pub* 
Kahed  in  l602,  and  designed  as  a  Reply  to  Jonson's 
^'  Poetaster/'  He  is  reproached  with  having  left  his  oc- 
cupation of  a  mortar-treader  to  turn  aclor;  and,  with 
iMiving  **  put  up  a  supplication  to  be  a  poor  journeyman 
player,  in  which  he  would  have  continued,  but  that  h^ 
could  not  set  a  good  face  on  it,  and  so  was  cashiered/' 

'  The  generosity  of  Shakespeare  rescued  him  irom  this 
state  of  penury  and  disgrace  9  for  Jonson  having  offered 
one  of  his  plays  to  the  performers,  unknown  as  he  then 
-was  to  the  world,  the  persons  into  whose  hands  he  con- 
signed it,  were  about  to  return  it  with  the  usual  laconic  an- 
swer, that  it  would  be  of  no  service  to  their  company ;  when 
Shakespeare  fortunately  cast  his  eye  upon  it,  and  was  so 
f  teased  with  it  as  to  read  it  through,  and  recommend  the 
author  and  his  writings  to  the  public.  His  first  printed 
performance  was,  the  Comedy  entitled  '^  Every  Man  m 
kit  Humour"  acted  in  the- year  1598.  This,  perhaps,  his 
first,  certainly  his  best  play,  immediately  established  his 
reputiition.  It  is  one  of  the  boldest  comedies  in  any 
langBage — every  sentence  is  stamped  for  steriing  by  the 
mintage  of  dramaiic  excellence.  The  characters  are, 
however,  all  of  them  Shakesperian,  from  the  tortured 
unagiDation  c^  the  jealous  Kitely,  to  the  slight  insuffi*- 
ciency  of  Master  Stephen ;  but  they  are  coloured  with  a 
skill  so  profound,  that  the  copiea  are  nearly  as  valuable 
as  the  origiiial.  His  next  perfortniancewas,  his  ^^Sefanusf^ 
but  it  is  remarked  that  bis  Tragedies  are  distinguished  by 
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their  artificial  and  inflated  style,  rather  than  bj  vigour 
of  conception  or  pathetic  details.  The  Sejanus  was 
followed  by  Folpone ;  the  Epiatne,  or  the  Silent  Wo^ 
man ;  and  the  Alchymist.  The  last  was  a  bold  and  manly 
attempt  to  ridicule  the  prevailing  notion  of  the  possibility 
of  transmuting  metals  into  gold,  which  then  disgraced  his 
time.  Wilj^out  extending  our  remarks  through  the  long 
list  of  his  dramatic  performances,  we  may  observe,  that 
their  principal  merit  is  in  the  originality  of  their  plots* 
Shakespeare's  plots  may  be  found  in  the  one  hundrec^ 
novels  of  Cynthio ;  those  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in 
Spanish  stories — Jonson  only  made  them  for  himself. 

He  had  now  gained  so  high  a  reputation,  that,  in  Oc- 
tober,  16099  upon  the  death  of  Daniel,  he  was  appointed 
Poet-Laureat,  and  in  the  same  yeieur  was  appointed  Master 
of  Arts,  at  Oxford,  having  resided  for  some  time  at  Christfs 
Church.  He,  however,  incurred  the  King's  displeasure^ 
by  writing,  in  conjunction  with  Chapman  and  Marston, 
a  Play,  called  Eastward  Hoe ;  in  which  they  were  accused* 
of  reflecting  upon  the  Scottish  nation.  In  the  reign  of 
James  this  was  a  trivial  offence,  and  the  authors  were  in 
some  danger  of  losing  their  noses  and  ears,  the  usual  pu- 
nishment for  slight  grievances  in  that  .arbitrary  age. 
Upon  the  representation  of  Sir  James  Murray,  they  were 
oommitted  to  prison  for  some  time.  Upon  being  released, 
Jonson  gave  an  entertainment  to  his  friends, among  whom 
were  Camden  and  Selden.  In  the  midst  of  the  repast,  it 
is  reported,  that  his  mother,  who  was  still  living,  drank 
to  him,  and  then  shewed  to  him  a  paper  containing  poi- 
son, which,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  Roman  matron,  she 
had  designed  to  mix  with  his  food,  after  first  taking  a 
portion  of  it  herself,  if  any  disgraceful  sentence  of  am- 
putation had  been  passed  upon  him« 
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He  hMfi  sever  been  coQ«|de«oiis  foi  ecoDomy  in  hm 
domeatie  afidrs ;  and  often  compluned.of  being  oom- 
pdkd  to  endure  tickness  aggravated  by  poYectyc  King 
James  L  bad  always  aUewed  him  one  hundred  marluk 
On  the  aocesBion  of  Qiarles,  he  addressed  a  petition  to 
that  pdnce^  requesting^  Abat  as  his  royal  father  had 
granted  him  apensim  of  one  huridrad  mark^  be  would 
make  them  jmmdb^-  and  when  the  King  sent  him  that 
sum^  he  is  said  to  have  composed  an  epigram  upon  buii« 
It  is,  on  the  other  bend,,  related,  that  Chailes.  eent  him 
only  ten  guineas,  and  that  the  dying  poet  exclaimed^ 
'^  the  King  has  sent  me  ten  guineas  because  I  am  poor 
and  pooriy  lodged,  but  his  hbart  is  still  more  narrowly 
lodged.'^  But  be  bad  a.  pension,  from  the  City  of  Lon* 
don,  and  fiam  sevecdirof  the.  nobility  and  gentry;  and, 
partioulttlyi  from  Mr.  Sutton^  the  founder  of  the  Char-^ 
ter«»House.  li  may  be  presumed,  either  that  his  wants 
were  imaginary,  and  fass  poverty  iideal  $  or  that  his  care* 
less  piedigality.jeqnired:more  .tban  oommon  liberality 
tosuppoflUm*^  In  hiakst  ittneaafae  lek  seir.err*eom^ 
punctiiMirlor  the  fkeqimntrpoipbaDaftion  of  the  scripturea 
in  bis^^fJagrs^'    -s 


He  died  0Br:the:l6th  of  August,.  1637^  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbeys  where  the  singular  simplicity  and 
.  more  .than .  laconic^  farevity  of  his  qutaph,  are  well  knovn«. 
He  had  many  children^  ;bttt  none  smifffved  him.  . 
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THAMAS  KOULI  KHAN. 


The  celebrated  conqueror,  known  in  Europe  generally' 
by  the  name  of  Kouli  Khan,  bore  at  different  periods 
various  names,  calling  himself,  at  first,  Nadir  Kouli — the 
Slave  of  God.     He  was  born  at  Calot,  a  city  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Khorasan.    Compelled  by  his  uncle,  at  the  death 
of  his  father,  to  quit  the  government,  of  which  Calot  was 
the  capital.  Nadir  Kouli  entered  into  the  service  of  Beg- 
lerbeg,  governor  of  Muschada,  who  appointed  him  to 
command  an  army  sent  against  the  Tartars,  over  fithom  he 
gained  a  complete  victory.  The  Beglerbeg  at  first  treated. 
Nadir  with  great  distinction;  but  being  jealous  of  his 
aspiring  disposition,  he  refused  him  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general,  which  he  had  promised  him,  and  when  Nadir 
complained  of  his  breach  of  faith,  he  caused  him  to  be 
severely  bastinadoed.    Exasperated  at  this  ungrateful  and 
dishonourable  treatment.  Nadir  Kouli  joined  a  band  of 
robbers,  and  a  little  time  after  entered  into  the  service  of 
the  Sch&h  Tahmas,  Sophy  of  Persia,  who,  attacked  by 
the  Afghans,  the  Turks,  and  the  Muscovites,  was  not  in 
a  state  of  such  security  as  to  neglect  the  succour  of  a 
guilty  but  intrepid  warrior. .  Namfed  generalissimo  of  the 
armies  of  the  Sch&h  T&hmas,  in  1729r  Nadir  Kouli  com- 
pletely defeated   the  Afghans.     After  this  victory,  the 
monarch  authorised  his  general  to  take   the   name  of 
Thamas  Kouli,  or  the  Slave  of  Thamas.     He  was  also 
ennobled  with  the  title  of  Khan.    Notwithstanding  these 
distinctions,  he  was  too  ambitious  to  be  contented  with 
a  subordinate  rank.  He  dethroned  Thamas,  immured  him 
in  a  naaow  prison,   and,  joining  policy  with  perfidy,  ^ 
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caused  one  of  the  children  of  Thamas  to  be  proclaimed 
king,  to  whom  he  became  regent. 

In  1735  he  gained  the  battle  of  Erivaa^  in  which 'the 
Turks  lost  50,000  men.  After  this  he  assumed  the  royal 
title,  and'  was  acknowledged  by  the  grandees  of  the 
empire. 

The  year  foUowing  he  took  Candaba;  and  in  1 730  he 
conquered  the  Mogul  empire,  making  himself  nmster  of 
Delhi>  where  he  Acquired  immense  riohea.  He  then 
cansed  himself  to.be  proclaimed  Emperor  of  the  Indies; 
but  disgraced  himself  by  a  general  massacre  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Delhi^  in  revenge  for  ao  insult  offered  to  some, 
of  his  troops,  ii\  which  there  perished,  according  to  9ome. 
reports,  120,000  citizens,  and  1 50,000  accordiog  to  otiiers. 

I  •  * 

Loaded  with  the  treasures  of  the  Mogul,  Nadir  returned 
into  Persia,  where  his.  crueltiea  and  tyranny  excited  a 
general  hatred  against,  him ;.  and  a  conspimcy  being 
formed  by  some  Persian  officers,  he  was  assasnnated  in 
his  tent  on  the  8tb  of  June,  in  the  year  1747. 

All  Kouli  Khan,  nephew  of  Nadir,  and  chief  of  the 
conspiracy,  was  immediately  proclaimed  king  of  Persia. 
He  ^  ordered,  on  the  same  day,  nineteen  princes,  of.  the 
blood  royal  to  be  destroyed,  among  whom.. were  the 
three  sons  of  Nadir. 
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A  MAH  named  ZopyruSySajTsCicerOi  in  his  Ttxscxdanarnni^ 
who  preteaded  to  judge  of  the  character  of  persons  by  their 
pJryBiognomyy  seeing  Socrates  in  an  assembly ,  assured 
them,  that  he  united  in  his  person  innumerable  vices. 
Those  who  heard  this  ungular  accusation  could  not  re- 
frain from  laughter;  but  the  philosopher  justified  his 
assertion  by  saying :  ''  He  has  not  imposed  upon  you ; 
these  vices  were  in  my  composition,  but  reason  delivered 
me  from  them/' 


From  this  anecdote  it  is  clear,  that  the  science  and  sys- 
tem of  physiognomy,  which  the  labours  of  Lavater  have 
rendered  so  celebrated  in  our  days,  were  not  unknown  to 
the  ancients ;  but  before  his  time  moderns  have  flattered 
themselves  with  possessing  a  portion  of  his  acute  know- 
ledge. Julius  Caesar  Scaliger,  so  famous  for  his  erudi- 
tion, his  dissentions,  and  his  pride,  pretended  he  could 
discover  the  manners  of  men  by  the  features  of  the  face ; 
and  his  son  assures  us,  that  he  was  never  deceived  in  his 
judgment.  Experience  and  reflection  certainly  prove 
that  the  emotions  of  the  soul,  and  the  affections  of  the  . 
heart,  are  observable  in  the  eyes. and  countenance.  If 
they  be  weak,  they  leave  but  fleeting  or  imperceptible 
traces-^if  violent  and  settled,  they  leave  lasting  and 
strong  impressions,  which  time  and  change  do  not  de- 
stroy. '  It  must  be  allowed  that  those  appearances  are 
often  deceitful.  But  if  the  science  of  physiognomy  were 
not  eyen  more'  conjectural  than  that  of  physic,  there 
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would  scarcely-  be    any  one  of  greater  utility  or  im- 
portance. 

John  Gaspard  Lavatery  born  at  Zurich,  in  1741,  com- 
posed a  profound  system,  which  only  presents  vague  and 
uncertain  conclusions.     He  imagined  he  had  discovered 
the  means  of  distinguishing  characters,  the  difference  of 
passions,  and  of  intellect,  by  the  simple  inspection  of  the 
head.     He  went  even  so  far  as  to  draw  inferences  from 
the  hand-writing.      This  doctrine  was  not  confined  to 
man — ^he  extended  it  to  the  animal  system.     Is  it  possible 
to  indicate  the  genius  of  a  person  by  his  physiognomy  i 
At  this  truth  it  is  possible  to  arrive  after  a  long  course  of 
observation.    The  faculties  of  the  mind  develope  them- 
selves, and  are  disclosed  by  certain  characteristical  traits. 
Do  we  not  often  compare  the  busts  of  illustrious  modems 
with  the  portraits  or  the  medals  of  distinguished  person- 
ages of  antiquity  f    In  contemplating  the  statue  of  De- 
mosthenes, we  read  in  his  countenance  those  elevated 
projects — that  generous  inquietude  which  urged  him  to 
oppose  the  ambitious  designs  of  Philip,  that  threatened 
the  ruin  of  the  liberties  of  Greece.     The  physiognomy  of 
Voltaire,  that  surprising  man,  who  combined  such  singu- 
lar talents  with  such  malignity,  who  was  alternately  su- 
blime and  facetious,  announced,  it  is  said,  this  wonder- 
ful contrast.     It  partook  at  once  of  the  eagle  and  the  ape. 
The  forms  of  government  and  political  occurrences  im- 
press likewise  on  the  face  very  singular  appearances.     If 
the  studies  and  pursuits  of  men  leave  their  traces  on  the 
physiognomy,  is  it  not  easy  to  imagine  that  a  habit  of 
baseness,  of  perfidy  or  cruelty,  may  be  discovered  in  a 
-sensible  manner,  by  those  whose  eyes  are  greatly  pene- 
trating and  frequently  used.     Do  not  painters  act  up  to 
the  idea?     If  they  are  to  represent  a  Cain,  a  Kero,  or  a 
Caligula,  do  they  not  depicture  the  characters  of  those 
monsters  by  ferocity  of  aspect  i 
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Lavater,  to  illustrate  his  doctrine,  condposed  a  book 
replete  with  genius  and  mystical  enthusiasiUi  with  novel " 
descriptions,  profound  ideas,  and  brilliant  errors. 

£ven  those  who  opposed  his  system  with  the  greatest 
ingenuity,  rendered  ample  justice  to  his  prodigious  ta- 
lent. Travellers  of  the  greatest  rank  and  discernment, 
and  even  those  whose  curiosity  was  simply  excited  on 
passing  through  Zurich,  where  this  singular  man,  a 
minister  of  the  holy  gospel,  resided,  did  not  fail  to  visit 
him  and  testify  their  regard.  He  seduced  them  by  an 
air  of  confidence  and  inspiration,  and.  convinced  them 
because  he  appeared  himself  to  have  been  convinced. 
His  eloquence  had  a  character  of  pathetic  majesty. 
When  M.  Neckar  quitted  France,  in  1789,  he  beheld 
Lavater  at  Zurich,  and  the  Doctor  immediately  read  in 
the  countenance  of  the  minister,  all  the  vices,  projects, 
and  affections,  of  his  great  mind.  The  system  of  La« 
vater  has  been  developed  by  Coxe,  in  his  Letters  on 
Switzerland,  with  considerable  energy  and  effect.  Ma-  ' 
dame  Roland,  whose  Memoirs  appertain  to  the  History 
of  the  Revolution  in  France,  and  its  consequences,  the 
most  astonishing  upon  record,  has  made  us  acquainted 
with  the  moral  character  of  this  philosophical  observer, 
in  an  account  she  has  given  us  of  her  journey  into  Switzer- 
land. We  are  assured  by  a  person  who  knew  him  inti- 
mately, that  this  ingenious  divine  was  a  dhot^  even  to 
fanaticism.  As  pastor  of  the  principal  church  of  St.  Peter, 
he  was  certainly  distinguished  for  his  unwearied  zeal,  in 
behalf  of  practical  Christianity.  During  the  last  troubles 
that  devastated  his  country,  he  did  not  believe  that  the 
studies  and  the  reputation  he  had  acquired,  should  ex- 
onerate him  from  taking  an  active  part  in  the  public  ca- 
lamity. Upon  the  entrance  of  the  French  troops  into 
Zurich,  under  Massena^  in  1799i  Lavater  received  a 
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woundy  thoagh  in,  what  manoer  it  is  not  known,  which 
cau^d  hiiki,  during  fifteen  months,  inexpressible  pain. 
Notwithstanding  his  long  and  acute  suffering,  his  mind 
retained  all  its  vigour ;  and  he  employed  the  remnant  of 
his  life  in  improving  his  work.  He  died  in  IdOl,  at  the 
age  of  sixty. 


^ 


The  system  of  Lavater  produced,  it  is  surmised,  that 
of  Dr.  Gall,  which  has  excited  so  much  attention  in  Ger- 
many. His  Cabinet  of  Medals  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
finest  coUecticms  in  Switzerland.  Beside  his  Treatise  on 
Physiognomy,  Lavatei  composed  a  volume  of  poems, 
and  other  works  of  some  celebrity. 
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Gbbarb  be  Lairbsse,  born  at  Liege  in  1640,  itm 
tlie  son  of  a  painter  of  considerable  repute,  nrho  destined 
him  at  first  to  the  career  of  letters.  To  these  studies,  to 
which  he  joined  the  talent  of  poetry  and  music,  and  tliose 
noble  and  excellent  ideas  hj  which  he  was  distinguished, 
the  young  Lairesse  owed  his  excellence  in  another  art. 
After  receiving  from  his  father^  and  from  Bertholet,  the 
first  principles  of  painting ;  and  studying  in  the  works  of 
the  painters  of  his  native  country,  the  tmth  of  colouring, 
and  charm  o£  execution,  he  surpassed  them  by  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  design,  the  choice  and  elevation  of  his 
thoughts,  and  the  dignity  of  his  expression.  He  was, 
however,  far  from  attaining  the  parity  of  the  antique, 
and  majestic  severity  of  the  Roman  school ;  but  when 
it  is  considered  that  he  never  visited  Italy,  and  had  no 
other  assistance  to  form  his  taste  than  a  few  pictures  of 
Poussin,  the  engravings  after  that  master,  and  those  of 
Pietro  Testa,  we  cannot  deny  the  superiority  of  his  genius. 
Happy  in  his  compositions,  he  finished  them  always  with 
much  delicacy  and  freedom  of  pencil.  Every  branch  of 
his  art  was  alike  familiar  to  him,  and  with  much  propriety 
he  was  called  the  Poussin  of  France.  But  Lairesse  tarnish- 
ed the  brilliancy  of  his  talents  by  a  dissolute  life. — He 
plunged  into  every  species  of  excess  and  debauchery, 
which  daily  absorbed  the  fruit  of  his  labour.  After 
painting  for  some  time  pictures  for  dealers,  who  sold 
at  an  enormous  rate  to  amateurs,  what  they  procured  at 
a  moderate  price,  he  enjoyed,  in  the  end,  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  his  celebrity.  But  his  sight,  by  degrees,  be* 
came  weak ;  and,  in  I690,  it  entirely  left  him. 
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Compelled  to  renounce  the  practice  of  painting,  he  oc- 
cupied himself  in  the  theory  of  the  art ;  which  consoled 
him  under  his  misfortune.  His  children  and  friends  col- 
lected his  discoveries ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  different  figures 
which  he  was  enabled  to  trace  upon  canvas  to  facilitate  a 
knowledge  of  his  ideas,  they  formed  a  series  of  works, 
ornamented  with  plates,  which  they  published  after  his 
death.  Hiflbpok  is  not  deficient  in  merit;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  some  chapters  on  the  mechanism  of  his  art, 
upon  harmony  and  opposition  of  colouring,  itofiers  but 
little  real  instruction:  the  author  loses  himself  in  idle 
dissertations.  His  allegorical  programs  are  too  com- 
plicated and  multiplied.  Lairesse  painted  at  Liege, 
Utrecht,  and  Amsterdam ;  and  finished  his  days  in  the 
Jast  city,  in  17 1 1^  at  the  age  of  seventy-one.  He  had  two 
brothers,  and  a  nephew,  who  were  painters ;  and  left  three 
sons,  who  exercised  the  same  talent:  but  they  were  in- 
ferior to  himself.  He  engraved  in  aquafortis,  an  excellent 
collection  of  his  compositions*  His  smaller  pictures  are 
the  most  esteemed. 
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MOLIE'RE- 


Thb  praise  of  a  writer  is  generally  to  be  drawn  from 
his  works.     Of  Moli6re  it  may  be  said,  that  his  best 
eulogy   is  from  a  comparison  of  the  authors  who  pre- 
cededy  and  of  those  who  followed  him :  »o  much  superior 
is  he  to  alL     How  m^nj  men  of  undoubted  wit  and 
talents  haye  laboured  in  the  same  career  without  re- 
sembiing  him,  or  even  approaching  his  eminence !   Some 
have  possessed  sufficient  gaiety,  others  have  been  good 
poets,  many  have  delineated  manners  with  considerable 
facility  and  skill;  but  the  ajrt  of  Moli6re  was  the  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind  :  this  was  the  path  which 
he  opened,  and  which  he  closed  behind  him.     No  one 
has  since  attained  an  equal  portion  of  celebrity.    He 
was  undoubtedly  the  first  of  moral  philosophers.    It  was 
he  who  best  understood  the  heart  of  man  without,  appear- 
ing to  observe  it;  this  way  a  knowledge  which  he  obtained 
rather  from  intuition  than  study.    When  we  peruse  his 
plays  with  attention  and  reflection,  we  are  less  astonish- 
ed at  his  admirable  penetration,    than  with  the* cor- 
responding qualities  or  defects  we  feel  in*  ourselves,  and 
which  ignorance  or  vuity  had  before  concealed  from 
our  observation.     His  satire  is  profound  and  severe,  not 
light  and  trivial ;  it  en;ibraces  every  bearing  of  the  vice 
or  folly  which  he  cooiemns,  leaving  nothing  to  be  added 
or  suppBed.    The  perusal  of  his  comedies  may  answer 
the  place  of  experience,  not  from  his  exhibition  of  the 
fleeting  manners  of  Ube  day,  bat  from  hift  exquisite 
knowledge  of  man,  in  ihm^  e$s^ttal  i^bai^teri^tics  in 
which  he  is  steady  and  unaHecable* 
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John-Baptist  Pocquelia  de  Moliere  was  the  son  and 
grandson  of  tapestry-weavers  attached  to  the  king's 
household.  His  father  intending  him  for  the  same  line 
of  business^  gave  him  a  suitable  education  ;  but  he  soon 
discovered  an  excessive  attachment  to  the  theatre.  At 
fourteen  he  was  placed  in  the  Jesuits  college,  and  his 
progress  was  unusually  rapid  and  honourable  to  himself. 
The  Belles-lettres  improved  his  mind,  while  the  precepts 
of  Gassendi  enlightened  his  understanding.  His  father 
becoming  infirm,  he  was  compelled  to  pursue  the 
family  trade  under  Lewis  XHI.  whom  he  followed  in  his 
journey  to  Narbonne  in  1641.  The  French  theatre  was 
then  beginning  to  emerge  from  barbarism  and  neglect, 
and  to  flourish  under  the  great  &nd  fostering  talents  of 
Corneille.  Pocquelin,  destined  to  become  among  the 
French  the  founder  of  true  and  legitimate  comedy,  no 
longer  dissembled  his  decided  preference  for  the  stage. 
He  quitted  his  employment,  and  joined  a  society  of 
young  men  like  himself,  devoted  to  theatrical  pursuits. 
It  was  then  that  he  assumed  the  sirname  of  Moli6re, 
either  from  regard  to  his  family,  or  in  compliance  with 
a  custom  which  generally  prevailed  among  the  actors. 
A  similarity  of  taste  and  sentiments  occasioned  his  union 
with  La  B^jart,  a  provincial  actress.  They  formed  a 
company,  which  first  began  to  perform  at  Lyons,  1653, 
with  the  Etourdi,  written  by  Moliere  himself,  and  his 
original  essay.  The  genuine  wit  of  the  dialogue,  the 
inexhaustible  address  of  the  valet  in  repairing  the 
blunders  of  his  master,  and  the  interest  occasioned  by! 
this  perpetual  contrast,  procured  the  piece  considerable 
success,  notwithstanding  its  numerous  defects.  Moliere, 
equally  great  as  author  and  actor,  united  every  suffrage. 
At  that  period,  people  were  accustomed  only  to  pieces 
of  the  most  immoral  or  insignificant  tendency,  and  de« 
based  by  low  and  improbable  intrigues.     The  art  of 
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exhibiting  on  the  national  stage  characters  and  manners 
taken  from  real  life,  was  reserved  for  Moli^re.  The 
applause  which  he  received  on  the  representation  of  the 
EUmrdi,  followed  him  to  B^ziers^  where  the  Prince  of 
Conti  then  presided  at  the  assembly  held  for  the  pro- 
vince of  Languedoc«  He  received  Moli6re  as  his  friend 
and  companion,  and  even  offered  to  make  him  his  secre- 
tary ;  but  the  poet  declined  the  honour,  declaring  "  that 
though  a  tolerable  author,  he  would  probably  make  but 
an  indifferent  secretary/'  The  Dqnt  Amoureux  and  the 
Prideuses  Ridicules^  next  appeared  on  the  theatre  of  B^- 
ziers.  The  succession  of  incidents  is  equally  well  pre- 
served in  the  Depit  Anwureux  as  in  the  EtaurdL  In 
the  dialogue  we  discover  the  same  rich  fund  of  humour, 
and  the  repartees  are  alike  ingenious  and  laughable ;  but 
the  nodus  or  intrigue  is  too  complicated,  and  the  denoue- 
ment destitute  of  probability.  In  the  Prideuses  Rtdi-^ 
culeSf  there  is  more  simplicity  and  truth  in  the  design : 
a  keen  and  delicate  satire  on  the  rage  for  the  Bel  Esprit, 
which  then  prevailed ;  on  the  stiff  and  swelling  diction 
of  the  romances  in  vogue ;  the  ridiculous  pedantry 
among  the  women,  and  the  affectation  universally  ob- 
servable in  their  language,  their  sentiments,  and  their 
dress,  distinguishes  this  piece  from  the  preceding  ones, 
and  marks  at  once  the  talent  of  Moli^re*  When  repre- 
sented at  Paris,  it  produced  a  general  alteration  of  man- 
ners. The  spectators  laughed  at  their  former  follies,  and 
while  they  applauded  the  author,  reformed  themselves. 
Menage,  who  assisted  at  its  first  representation,  said  to 
Chapelain^  '^  You  and  I  were  accustomed  to  applaud  the 
follies  which  have  just  been  exposed  to  ridicule  with  so 
much  good  sense  and  ingenuity .''  An  old  man  exclaimed 
from  the  pit,  "  Courage,  Moli^re,  this  is  legitimate  co^ 
medy!"  Louis  XIV.  was  so  pleased  with  the  pieces  ex- 
hibited by  the  company  of  Moli^re,  that  he.  permitted 
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tliem  to  call  themselves  '  the  King's  Comedians/  and  be 
stowed  on  their  leader  a  pension  of  a  1000  livres. 

The  Cocu  Imaginairef  adapted  rather  for  the  gratifica* 
tion  of  the  people,  than  to  the  taste  of  more  refined 
auditors,  next  appeared  in  1666.    The  genius  of  Moli^re 
may  be  discovered   occasionally  in   this  piece,    bat  ife 
exposed  him  to  all  the  severity  of  the  critics,  who  wefe 
however  little  attended  to  by  the  public  at  large.     U 
Ecote  des  Maris,  taken  from  the  Adelphi  of  Terence,  but 
superior  to  the  original,  presents  a  denouement  natural 
in  itself,  incidents  developed  with  art,  and  great  simplicity 
in  the  intrigue.     While  the  theatre  yet  resounded  with 
the  applause  which  it  so  justly  merited,  the  FackeuXy  a 
piece  conceived,  written,   studied,   and  represented  ia 
the  space  of  a  fortnight,  was  played  at  Vaux,  a  house 
belonging  to  Fouquet,  the  celebrated  superintendant  of 
the  finances,  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  court. 
The  scenes  of  this  little  comedy  are  by  ne  means  suffi- 
ciently connected ;  but  the  attention  of  the  spectator  is 
kept  alive  by  the  variety  in  the  characters,  the  spirit  of 
its  dialogue,    and  the  elegance  of  its  language.     The 
improved  talent  of  Moli^re  next  displayed  itself  in  FEcole 
des  Femmes,  represented  the  following  year.    Some  qeg* 
ligences  in  the  style  excited  the  censures  of  the  critics^ 
and  they  overlooked   the  exquisite  art  which  prevaib 
throughout  the  inimitable  character  of  Agnes,  and  the 
rapid  and  natural  succession  of  incidents*    Moll6re  re- 
plied to  this  decision  by  an  ingenious  critique  oo  his  own 
performance,  and  completely  refuted  the  unjust  cavils 
it  had  occasioned.     His  talents  now  deserved  and  ob« 
tained  great  rewards.    The  king,   who  uniformly  con* 
sidered  him  as  the  founder  of  a  new  species  of  literature 
in  France,  and  an  us^ul  reformer  of  vice  and  folly, 
placed  him  on  the  same  footing  with  the  numerous  other 
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authors  who  flourished  by  his  bounty.  Moliere^  in- 
fluenced by  a  lively  sense  of  this  monlirch's  munificence^ 
soon  produced  the  Impromptu  de  Versailles^  and  the 
Prificesse  ^Elide,  a  spectacle  composed  on  purpose  to 
add  splendour  to  the  Jete  given  by  the  king  to  the  reign-, 
ing  queen^  the  queen  dowager,  and  queen  Henrietta  of 
England,  the  widow  of  the  unfortunate  Charles.  But 
the  Princesse  d'Elide,  when  divested  of  the  superb  deco- 
rations and  the  brilliant  audience  of  Versailles,  was  less  fa- 
vourably received  at  Paris.  The  Marriage  Forccy  another 
piece  of  the  same  description,  met  with  a  similar  fate. 
The  Festin  de  Pierre  did  not  meet  with  better  success ; 
some  expressions  of  a  nature  bordering  on  impiety,  in 
some  degree  injured  the  reputation  of  Moliere,  and  he 
withdrew  the  piece  after  it  had  been  twice  represented. 
U Amour  Mcdecin  was  another  hasty  production,  upon 
which  it  would  be  unjust  to  reflect  any  great  degree  of 
censure.  But  it  is  observable  that  it  was  the  first  in 
which  he  began  to  ridicule  the  faculty. 
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But  the  greater  part  of  the  high  reputation  he  has 
acquired,  is  derived  from  the  Misanthrope,  an  admirable 
play,  little  applauded  at  first  through  ignorance  or  envy, 
but  now  considered  as  one  of  the  first  in  the  ancient  or 
modern  drama.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  it 
is  mjore  generally  admired  in  the  closet  than  on  the  stage. 

The  little  interest  excited  in  the  public,'^  says  Voltaire, 
**  by  the  representation  of  the  Misanthrope,  may  probably 
be  thus  accounted  for:  that  the  plot,  though  accom- 
panied by  innumerable  beauties  of  detail,  is  not  in  itself 
sufiiciently  diversified;  the  conversations,  however  in- 
genious and  instructive,  not  being  properly  connected^ 
rather  weaken  than  support  the  action ;  and  the  denou- 
ment,  though  wisely  planned  and  naturally  deduced,  is 
in    consequence    coldly  received.     The  satire  of  the 
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Misanthrope  is  perhaps  more  keen  and  delicate  thaa 
that  of  Horace  or  Boileau ;  but  as  a  comedy^  it  is  un- 
doubtedly less  interesting  than  the  I'artiffe,  which,  com- 
bining the  satire  and  the  elegance  of  style  peculiar  to 
the  former,  excites  a  more  lively  sensation."  The  suffrage 
however  of  every  man  of  taste,  consoled  Moli^re  for  the 
indifference  of  the  multitude.  To  regain  their  applause, 
he  wrote  the  Medecin  malgrtlui,  in  1666,  sufficiently 
gay  and  farcical,  to  retrieve  his  reputation  for  humour 
and  spirit.  The  Sidlieny  or  F Amour  Peintre,  is  still  seen 
with  pleasure,  as  it  contains  a  sort  of  graceful  gallantry, 
less  effeminate  than  in  many  other  similar  productions. 
But  the  reputation  of  Moliere  now  attained  its  climax, 
by  the  appearance  of  Tartuffe  or  VImposteur.  Its  repre- 
sentation was  at  first  prohibited ;  the  many  priests  and 
devotees  who  knew  that  it  was  written  expressly  to  ex- 
pose them  and  their  hypocrisy,  had  obtained  the  order 
from  the  king.  At  the  representation  of  a  farce  called 
Scaramouche  Hermite,  infinitely  more  satirical,  and  even 
licentious  in  its  tendency,  the  king  said  to  the  great 
Conde,  '^  I  should  be  glad  to  know  why  those  people  who 
pretend  to  be  scandalized  at  the  performance  of  Moli^re's 
play,  say  nothing  against  Scaramouche."  '^  Sir,"  answered 
the  prince,  "  Scaramouche  only  offends  God,  but  Moliere 
attacks  the  priests."  At  length,  in  spite  of  the  innumer- 
able intrigues  to  prevent  its  representation,  it  was  per- 
formed with  inconceivable  applause.  No  where  was 
hypocrisy  more  completely  unveiled,  characters  more 
ingeniously  drawn,  or  dialogue  written  with  more  nature 
and  truth.  In  1668  he  produced  Amphitryon^  imitated 
from  Plautus,  and  superior  to  its  model,  but  in  which  he 
has  evinced  less  attention  to  propriety  of  language  than 
in  his  former  plays*  VAvartf  another  copy  from  the 
same  poet,  is  rather  ouire  in  its  principal  character ;  but 
it  must  be  confessed  to  be  admirably  calculated  for  the 
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amusement  of  the  lower  orders,  who  require  satire  to  he 
bold  and  strongly  marked.  George  Dandin,  PourceaugnaCf 
le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  and  the  Fourberies  de  Scapin,  are 
of  the  same  class — extremely  diverting,  but  coarsely 
drawn.  Moliere  gave  himself  more  time  in  the  composi* 
tion  of  the  Femmes  Savantes,  in  which  he  ingeniously 
satirized  the  ridiculous  affectation  and  pedantic  erudition 
of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet.  The  incidents  in  this  play, 
as  in  most  of  his  others,  are  not  sufficiently  connected ; 
but  the  plot,  though  barren  in  itself,  presents  some  amus- 
ing situations.  The  scene  of  Trissotin  and  Vadius,  was 
taken  from  a  real  dispute  which  occurred  between  Cotin 
and  Manage.  The  Malade  Imaginaire  is  a  play  of  a  dif- 
ferent description  ;  but  it  exposes,  with  the  usual  sagacity 
and  ingenuity  of  Moliere,  the  pedantry  and  quackery  of 
the  medical  tribe.  It  will  be  chiefly  remembered,  how- 
ever, as  the  last  production  of  this  illustrious  man,  during 
the  representation  of  which,  he  was  seized  with  the  illness 
of  which  he  died.  He  had  been  indisposed  for  some  time; 
and  his  friends  in  vain  exhorted  him  to  repose  himself — 
^'  But  what,''  said  he,  ''  will  become  of  so  many  poor 
workmen  P  I  should  for  ever  reproach  myself  for  having 
missed  one  day  in  procuring  them  bread  !"  The  exertions 
he  made  while  performing  himself  the  Malade  Imagi- 
nairej  overpowered  him>  and  a  convulsion  seized  him  on 
the  stage.  It  was  remarked,  that  as  he  pronounced  the 
word /uro,  his  countenance  changed,  and  the  blood  im- 
mediately issuing  from  his  mouth,  suffocated  him  a  few 
hours  after,  on  the  17th  February,  1673,  in  his  54th  year. 
The  archbishop  of  Paris  at  first  refused  to  permit  hia 
body  to  be  interred  in  consecrated  ground — ^an  illiberal 
and  unjust  prejudice  against  comedians  which  prevailed 
even  in  the  last  century.  The  wife  of  Moliere  exclaimed^ 
''  they  refuse  a  tomb  to  the  man  to  whom  Greece  would 
have  erected  altars!''   The  king,  at  length,  desired  the 
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prelate  to  retract  his  prohibition,  and  the  body  was  in*' 
terred  in  the  church  of  St.  Joseph.     The  populace  was 
with  difficulty  prevented  from  disturbing  the  ceremony  of 
the  funeral. 

As  aii  actor,  though  respectable,  his  talents  were  not  so 
conspicuous  as  in  bis  writings.  In  his  person,  he  was 
tall — of  a  dark  complexion,  and  his  countenaqce  was 
capable  of  every  expression  he  chose  to  give  it.  He  vrht 
not  calculated  for  tragedy,  and  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
surmount  his  many  deficiencies.  His  voice  was  low  and 
thick,  and  possessing  little  flexibility,  forced  him  to  con- 
fine himself  to  comedy,  in  which  he  contrived  to  make 
his  defects  serviceable  to  him.  He  not  only  pleased  in 
the  parts  of  Mascmrille  and  SganareUe,  but  ekcelled  in 
those  of  Amolphe,  Orgon,  Harpagon,  8cc.  It  was  in  those 
characters  that,  by  the  intelligence,  his  accurate  concep- 
tion and  strength  of  colouring  which  he  displayed,  he 
often  so  deceived  the  spectators  as  to  render  them  unable 
to  distinguish  between  the  comecUan  and  the  personage 
he  represented.  He  therefore,  in  general,  selected  for 
himself  the  longest  and  the  most  difficult  parts. 

In  private  life  he  was  highly  and  deservedly  esteemed. 
His  country-house,  at  Auteuil,  was  the  resort  of  all  the 
wits  of  his  age.  By  them  he  was  respected  as  a  man  of 
genius,  and  beloved  for  the  mildness  and  liberality  of  his 
disposition.  The  Mar6chal  de  Vivoune  lived  with  him  in 
all  that  intimacy  which  places  genius  and  talents  on  a 
level  with  affluence  and  rank.  The  great  Conde  often 
required  his  visits ;  and  would  acknowledge,  that  from  his 
conyersation  he  always  derived  something  new..  His 
merit,  as  a  writer,  was  universally  allowed  by  the  men  of 
genius,  of  all  classes,  who  adorned  that  fertile  age.  When 
Louis  XIV.  once  asked  Racine,  whom  he  conceived  to  be 
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the  first  of  the  authors  who  had  illustrated  iiis  reigti^  he 
instantly  replied,  Moli^re. — *'  I  should  not  have,  thought 
so/'  said  the  king,  *'  but  you  are  a  better  judge  than  1 
am."  So  many  marks  of  distiaction  corrupted  neither 
his  heart  nor  his  mind — ^he  was  uiiid,  compassionate,  and 
l^enerous.  The  instances  of  bis  liberality  are  innumerable, 
and  have  beea  too  often  related  to  require  insertion  here. 
Bat  we  may  be  allowed  to  repeat  one  anecdote  of  his 
benevolence  not  so  generally  kjiown.    He  was  one  day  at 

_  > 

bis  country-house,  with  Baron,  afterwards  so  celebrated 
as  an  actor,  who  told  him  that  he  wished  to  introduce  an' 
indigent  performer  of  the  name  of  Mondorge.  '^  Oh !" 
said  Moli^re,  ^'  I  know  him  welL  He  was  my  compa* 
nion  in  Laaguedoc,  and  is  a  very  honest  fellow.  What 
•hall  we  give  him  ?''  ^'  Suppose  four  Louis,"  said  Baron, 
after  some  hesitation*  '^  Well,"  replied  Moliere,  "  I  will 
give  him  the  four  Louis,  as  from  myself.  There  are 
twenty  more  lying  on  the  table — ^you  shall  bestow  them, 
as  coming  from  you."  Mondorge  was  introduced — 
MoIi^re  affectiooately  embraced  him— said  all  he  could  to 
console  him  in  his  distress — and,  to  the  very  liberal  pre- 
sent wfaidi  he  had  already  made  him,  added  that  of  a 
magnificent  theatrical  dress  to  appear  in  on  the  stage. 

Mdi^re,  who  contributed  so  largely  to  the  amusement  of 
others,  was  himself  the  sport  and  prey  of  domestic  misfor- 
tune and  misery.  When  he  originally  formed  his  company 
of  actors,  he  connected  himself,  (as  we  have  already  said), 
with  La  Bttjart,  a  provincial  actress  of  some  celebrity*  She 
had  a  daughter,  the  issue  of  a  private  marriage  with  M«  de 
Modene,  a  gentkmbn  of  Avignon.  In  vain  did  the  mother, 
as  the  reputation  of  Moliere  increased,  press  him  to  give  a 
legal  sanction  to  their  union*  The  younger  charms  of  the 
daughter  had  captivated  hk  heart ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
resistance  of  La  B^jart,  the  marriage  took  place*    Those 
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\('ho  knew  the  long  and  intimate  connection  that  had  sub- 
sisted between  La  B^jart  and  him,  accused  him  of  inces- 
tuously  marrying  his  own  daughter.     But  the  cahimny 
was  easily  refuted,  by  irrefragable  proofs  that  she  was 
Jborn  before  Moli^r^  became  acquainted  with  her  mother. 
The  marriage,  however,  was  highly  imprudent,  and  was  to 
him  a  source  of  perpetual  inquietude.      La  B6jart,  a 
haughty  intriguing  woman,  who  preferred  being  even  the 
mistress  than  the  mother-in-law  of  Moli^re,  by  her  extra- 
vagant jealousy  of  her  daughter,  and  the  continual  disputes 
which  it  occasioned,  disturbed  his  peace  of  mind,  and 
embittered  his  days.    The  daughter,  who  was  so  much 
indebted  to  his  love  for  her,  and  had  deceived  him  by  a 
false  shew  of  gratitude  and  fondness,  no  sooner  became 
his  wife,  than  she  displayed  all   the  extravagance  and 
caprice  of  a  coquette.     She  exhibited  herself  to  the 
court  and  city  in  all  the  splendour  of  dress  and  equipage 
— while  the  unfortunate  husband,  whose  philosophy  had 
not  taught  him  to  live  without  a  wife,  was  a  prey  to 
jealousy  and  disappointed  love.    She  neglected  or  dis- 
dained to  sooth  either  one  or  the  other — ^prayers^  in- 
treaties,  and  remonstrances  were  in  vain — till,  despairing 
of  success,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  enjoyments  of  his 
closet,  and  the  society  of  his  friends.    He  thus  added 
to  the  list  of  unhappy  husbands;  and,  if  hisi  pen,  in 
describing  the  errors  and  irailties  of  the  sex,  has  such  a 
glow  of  nature  and  of  truth,  it  was  because  a  living  model 
of  vexation  was  in  his  own  house.    After  his  death,  she 
again  married  an  obscure  comedian,  named  Le  Grand. 
Sh^  retained  no  respect  for  the  memory  of  her  illustrious 
husband;  and  was  so  careless  of  his  manuscripts,  that 
none  of  them  have  been  preserved.    This  culpable  indif- 
ference extended  even  to  a  daughter  who  was  the  fruit 
of  this  inauspicious  union;  and  who,  neglected  by  her 
parent,  eloped  from  her  at  a  very  early  age,  and  lived  and 
died  in  obscurity. 
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Moli6re  had  studied  and  even  translated  Lucretius, 
and  would  have  published  his  translation;  but  an  unfor- 
tunate accident  depriv^ed  the  world  of  a  work,  which  pro- 
Jbably  would  have  still  increased  his  fame.  A  valet,  whom 
he  had  ordered  to  curl  his  wig,  made  use  of  the  papers 
which  contained  his  translation.  Moliere,  whose  anger 
was  easily  raised,  threw  the  whole  into  the  fire.  Thus,  it 
is  said,  Montesquieu  and  Fenelon  lost  two  considerable 
works,  by  the  carelessness  of  their  servants.  As  he  ad- 
vanced in  the  version,  Moliere  was  accustomed  to  consult 
Rohault,  a  celebrated  metaphysician.  As  a  proof  of  his 
good  sense,  he  had  translated  into  prose  all  the  philoso- 
phical matter  of  the  poem,  and  reserved  only  for  poetry 
those  beautiful  descriptions  with  which  Lucretius  abounds. 

He  always  evinced  himself  the  early  protector  and 
liberal  encourager  of  merit.  A  young  man  had  written  a 
tragedy,  entitled,  Theagene  et  Chariclee,  and  presented  it 
to  Moliere,  who  soon  discovered  that  it  was  good  for 
nothing,  but  rewarded  him  as  he  would  have  done  had  the 
plAy  been  good.  Some  time  after  he  himself  conceived  the 
plan  of  the  Frhes  Ennemis;  and,  sending  for  the  young  man, 
gave  him  the  most  ample  instructions,  and  desired  him, 
if  possible,  to  bring  an  act  every  week.  The  youth  obeyed ; 
but  when  he  pro<luced  his  manuscript,  Moliere  inime^ 
diately  perceived  that  he  had  borrowed  nearly  the  whole 
from  the  Thibdide  of  Rolrou.  Moliere  mildly  convinced 
him  of  the  impropriety  of  engrossing  the  labours  of  ano- 
ther, and  the  impolicy  of  taking  from  a  tragedy  sufficiently 
recent  to  be  in  the  perfect  recollection  of  the  audience  : 
he  even  assisted  him  in  planning  the  necessary  alterations. 
The  piece  was  then  successful.  But  Racine  (for  the 
youthful  poet  was  no  other  than  that  celebrated  man) 
gradually  neglected  his  benefactor;  and  Moliere  did  not 
attempt  to  reclaim  him.  He  does' not  appear  to. have 
had  much  esteem  for  Racine.    He  bad  been  promised  the 
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fepresentaticn  of  Berinicef  aad  had  eren  announced  it 
at  his  theatre,  when  it  was  abruptly  withdrawn  and  given 
to  the  other  house.  The  character  of'Moli^re.was  as 
open  and  candid  as  that  of  Racine  was  gloomy  and  in- 
sincere., Their  disputes,  however,  were  merely  personal^ 
and  did  not  affect  the  high  opinion  they  had  of  each  other 
as  writers.  When  Racine  was  told  that  the  Misanthrope 
had  been  coldly  received,  he  maintained  that  Molt^re 
could  not  possibly  write  a  bad  play,  and  that  the  fault  lay 
with  the  audience ;  and  when  Moli^re  beheld  the  failure 
of  les  Plaideurs,  he  publicly  said  that  the  piece  was  excel* 
lent,  and  thai  those  who  had  ridiculed  ity  deserved  them* 
selves  to  be  the  objects  of  ridicule. 

Such  was  Moli^re.    As  a  dramatic  poet,  his  works  may 
be  considered  as  the  history  of  the  manners,  the  morals^ 
and  the  tastes,  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.    Possessing 
a  mind  early  inured  to  meditation,  and  prompt  to  seize  the 
exterior  expression  of  passions,  and  their  effects  in  the 
various  walks  of  life — ^he  exhibited  mankind  as  it  really 
waS;  and  exposed  the  most  secret  recesses  in  the  hearts  of 
men^  their  sentiments  and  desires.    His  plays  are  as  ad- 
mirable in  the  closet  as  on  the  stage — the  more  they  are 
studied,  the  more  they  will  be  relished.    He  is  pecu- 
liarly the  author  best  adapted  for  the  perusal  of  men  m 
the  meridian,  or  in  the  decline  of  life.     His  observations 
will  always  be  justified  by  their  own  experience,  and  their 
recollection  of  the  passions  or  the  follies  of  which  they 
have  been  the  sport  or  the  victim,  wiU  confirm  the  inspi- 
rations of  his  genius.    It  has  long  been  a  complaint  amon^ 
our  neighbours,  that  few  have  since  ventured  to  pursue 
the  steps  of  Moli^re.    The  truth  is,  he  has  so  engrossed 
every  passion  or  foUy  of  which  satire  can  be  the  subject^ 
that  he  has  left  little  undone  for  his  successors  in  the 
drama.    It  is  fortunate  for  them  if,  in  other  departments, 
they  can  partake  any  portion  of  his  glory. 
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MONTESQUIEU. 


Charles  de  Secondat,  Baron  of  La  Brede  and 
Montesquieu,  was  born  at  La  Brede,  near  Bourdeaux, 
the  18th  of  January,  1689,  of  a  noble  family  in  Guyenne. 
His  father  had  early  quitted  the  service,  in  which  he  had 
frequently  distinguished  himself,  and  devoted  all  his  at- 
tention to  the  education  of  his  son,  from  whose  happy 
disposition  he  formed  the  most  flattering  expectations. 
At  an  age  when  the  mind  is  willing  to  embrace  every 
science,  but  too  frequently  grasps  at  all,  without  attach- 
ing itself  to  any  particular  one,  the  study  of  jurispru- 
dence appears  to  have  exclusively  occupied  the  attention 
of  Montesquieu.  It  might  then  be  foreseen  that  this 
would  become  the  principal  study  of  his  life ;  and  it  was 
not  difficult  to  prognosticate  the  future  author  of  the 
Spirit  of  haws.  To  genius  seems  to  belong  the  peculiar 
property  of  directing  all  its  vigour  and  energy  to  a  single 
point;  while  those  of  ordinary  minds  are  divided  and 
weakened  by  ihe  attempt  to  grasp  at  every  attain  men  (;, 
without  the  po^er  of  excelling  in  any.  Thus  had  so 
many  great  men  distinguished  themselves  in  one  career, 
in  that  illustrious  age,  of  which  Montesquieu  was  des- 
tined to  see  the  end.  That  happy  period  seemed  to  have 
exhausted  all  the  triumphs  of  literature,  and  probably  in- 
duced him  to  direct  his  thoughts  to  the  study  of  law ;  a 
matter  undoubtedly  of  sufficient  novelty,  if  considered  in  a 
philosophical  point  of  view.  He  had  already  made  am- 
ple extracts  from  the  numerous  volumes  which  compose 
the  civil  code ;  but  willing  to  adhere  to  the  peculiar 
course  of  the  magistracy,  he  ^as  admitted  a  counsellor 
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in  the  parliament  of  Bourdeaax.  In  1716,  a  paternal 
nnde,  who  was  one  of  the  presidents,  a  martierf — (thas 
denominated  from  the  resemblance  of  the  caps  they  wore 
to  the  shape  of  a  mortar)  voluntarily  resigned  over  to 
him  his  estate  and  his  place.  That  he  was  not  unworthy 
of  this  high  distinction  appeared  some  years  after,  when 
being  deputed  by  his  company  to  present  a  remonstrance 
to  the  king,  on  the  creation  of  a  new  impost,  be  executed 
his  commission  with  equal  dignity  and  success,  and  dis- 
played all  the  frankness  of  a  citizen,  without  offending  the 
court. 

When  only  twenty,  he  had  already  prepared  materials 
for  his  great  work,  by  copious  extracts  froill  the  volumin- 
ous tracts  which  compose  the  system  of  civil  kw.  His 
modesty,  however,  prevented  bim  from  exposing  himself 
too  soon  to  the  public  eye ;  and  he  had  attained  the  age 
of  thirty-two  before  he  published  the  Persian  LetttH,  bis 
first  literaiy  attempt — bearing  perbi^  inmind  the  maxim 
of  Horace — 

Si  qiiid  tainen  olim 
Scripseris  in  Metii  discendat  judids  aures, 
£t  Fatris,  et  nostms^nonomque  prteniatur  in  anaonL 

A  rule,  which  may  be  applied  to  eveff  species  of  authm:- 
ship  as  well  as  poetry.  In  1721,  appeared  his  P^n^Mii 
Letters,  an  imitadon  of  the  Staneese  Letters  of  Dupeioy ; 
but,  says  Voltaire,  imitated  in  a  n&anner  which  shewed 
bow  the  originals  ought  to  bate  b^en  written*  The  suc- 
cess of  this  work  exceeded  all  former  e^ampte*  The  veij 
title  was  sufficient  to  procure  tbe  sde  of  the  most  wretched 
]>rodttctions.  The  booksellers  of  the  time  sent  perpctn* 
mBy,  recju^sting  ihe  author  to  furnish  them  with  Persian 
Letters.  Tbe  'Frehch  Aademy,«o  bften  exposed  to  the 
satire  of  writers^  but  alwayv  tbe  great  object  of  their  de- 
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sires  and  their  ambition,  hastened  to  invite  Montesqniea 
to  become  ohe  of  its  members.  It  generously  overlooked 
a  few  occasional  strokes  in  the  Letters  directed  against 
itself.  Bat  his  reception  was  for  some  time  obstructed 
by  the  old  Cardinal  de  Fleury,  whose  timi^d  conscience 
had  been  alarmed  by  the  representation  of  some  pas* 
sages;  in  which  religion  and  government  were  not  suf- 
ficiently respected.  According  to  Voltaire,  Montesquieu 
caused  a  new  edition  to  be  prepared,  in  which  these  ob- 
noxious passages  were  omitted  ;  and^at  he  presented  a 
copy  to  the  cardinal,  who  perused  it,  and  immediately 
,  consented  to  his  admission.  But  this  anecdote  is  very 
improbable;  it  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose,  that 
some  powerful  friends  succeeded  in  removing  the  car* 
dinal's  scruples.  He  soon  after  sold  his  situation  of 
president  d;  martier,  with  a  view  of  travelling  into  other 
countries. 

His  travels  were  planned  and  executed  with  his  usual 
spirit  of  prudence  and  reflection.  His  intention  in  leav- 
ing his  own  country,  was  to  study  the  laws,  constitutions^ 
and  manners,  of  others, — to  see  and  converse  with  the 
learned,  the  polite,  and  the  ingenious  artists  of  each. 
For  this  purpose  he  waited 'till  reading  had  informed  his 
*mind,  and  reflection  had  matured  his  judgment.  He  did 
not  quit  France  till  he  had  attained  a  middle  age,  and  till 
his  name  was  known  and  respected.  After  visiting  Ger- 
many, Hungary,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Holland,  he  came 
to  England.  But  he  arrived  too  late;  for  Locke  and 
Newton,  the  only  men  worthy  to  be  associated  with  him, 
were  dead.  He  was  however  soon  distinguished  by  the 
Queen  of  England,  the  celebrated  Caroline,  who  culti- 
vated the  sciences,  and  had  long  been  in  correspondence 
with  the  most  learfied  men  of  her  time. 
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• 

On  his  return  from  his  travels,  he  finished  his  Con-- 
dderations  on  the  Causes  of  the  Greatness  and  Decline  of 
the  Romans, — ^These  Causes  were  already  to  be  found  in 
history — it  was  reserved  for  philosophy  to  develope  thexor 
Montesquieu  has  exposed  them  with  that  sagacity  and 
energetic  precision  peculiar  to  himself.  The  )¥orks  of 
the  ancients  did  not  furnish  him  with  all  the  materials 
necessary  to  form  a  complete  picture  of  the  rapid  aggran-*^ 
dizement  and  progressive  decline  which  the  history  of 
the  Roman  empire  presented ;  but,  like  a  skilful  archi- 
tect, who,  from  a  heap  of  ruins,  may  trace  the  plan  of  an 
ancient  edifice,  he  supplied  by  his  genius  and  his  saga« 
city  what  was  wanting  \h  the  confused  and  scanty  do- 
cuments before  him.  A  small  volume  embraces  «^  his-* 
tory,  the  greatest  and  most  interesting  that  can  be  con* 
ceived.  "  While  he  discloses  much,''  says  d'Alembert^ 
'^  he  leaves  still  more  to  the  reflection  and  judgment  of 
his  readers :  and  he  might  have  entitled  his  book  **  The 
Roman  History,  for  the  Use  of  Statesmen  and  Philosophers^'* 
At  length,  after  a  labour  of  many  years,  during^  which, 
as  he  often  acknowledged,  he  felt  his  strength  and  his 
resolution  often  fail  him,  he  presented  to  the  world  his 
Spirit  of  Laws, — the  glory  of  French  literature.  **  Hu- 
manity," says  Voltaire,  "  had  lost  all  recollection  of  its' 
rights;  Montesquieu  discovered  and  restored  them.'' 
But  the  success  of  this  elaborate  and  origjinal  perform- 
ance could  not  be  supposed  ever  to  equal  that  of  the  Pev'^ 
sian  Letters.  Its  merit  was  known  and  felt  only  by  a 
small  literary  circle;  few  were  disposed  to  read — ^fewer 
still  could  comprehend  it ;  and  the  ignorant  and  the  idle 
revenged  themselves  by  epigrams  and  satire.  The  lively 
and  satirical  remark  of  Madame  de  Defiant  has  been 
too  frequently  cited,  c^est  de  Fesprit  sur  les  loix.  But 
neither  these  light  attacks,  nor  the  heavy  criticisms  of 
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professed  reviewers,  could  long  delay  the  celebrity  of  a 
book,  which  assumed,  among  the  French  lbemselves,t 
that  rank  in  literature  which  other  nations  had  from  the 
first  assigned  it.  The  previous  reading  necessary  for 
such  a  work  must  have  been  immense,  yet  its  author  was 
nearly  deprived  of  sight,  and  was  compelled  to  have  re- 
course to  the  assistance  of  others.  His  favourite  writers 
were  Plutarch,  and  above  all  Tacitus,,  between  whom 
and  himself,  there  was  a  singular  coincidence  o^  style — 
the  same  energy,  precision,  and  sometimes  obscurity  of 
diction.  Of  Tacitus,  Montesquieu  was  accustomed  to 
say.  He  abridged  every  thing,  because  he  saw  every  thing; 
and  by  thus  describing  the  genius  of  Tacitus,  he  has  ex- 
actly defined  his  own.  To  this  undoubtedly  we  must 
attribute  that  want  of  method  and  connection,  which  is. 
too  apparent  in  the  Spirit  of  Laws — that  seeming  care- 
lessness,  which  left  to  the  sagacity  and  intelligence  of 
the  reader  the  task  of  connecting  remarks,  too  often 
broken  and  dissimilar,  by  compelling  him  to  supply  those 
intermediate  ideas,  which  the  rapid  and  extensive  geniua 
of  the  author  saw  and  passed  over* 

When  Montesquieu  published  his  TempU  of  Gnidus,  he 
probably  intended  to  shew  that  the  same  hand,  which 
inscribed  the  History  of  Nations,  the  Revolutions  of 
Empires,  and  the  Spirit  of  Laws  and  Manners,  could 
also  sketch  the  lighter  scenes  of  Love  and  Pleasure.  In 
fact,  its  only  merit  consists  in  its  having  been  written  by 
the  author  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws,  and  the  Considerations 
on  the  Romans.  A  thousand  empty  and  superficial  minds 
could  have  better  succeeded  in  this  gallant  but  futile  style 
of  composition,  than  the  robust  genius  of  Montesquieu ; 
he  was  too  much  constrained  by  the  trifling  nature  of 
his  subject^    ^^  It  is/'  says  La  Harpe^  **  like  an  eagl^ 
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Sniggling  in  a  cage.^    Of  th«  romance  of  Jnact  we 
•ball  say  nothing. 

MoBtegqnieu,  after  residing  many  years  at  his  seat  of 
La  Brede,  fally  occupied  by  bis  important  labouris,  went 
to  Paris.    A  residence  in  that  capital  seems  to  have  been 
ftttal  to  many  illastrious  men,  who,  after  having  been  long 
at  a  distance  from  it,  are  tempted  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  celebrity.      Objects  of  general  admiration,  o^er^ 
powered  by  the  effusions  of  excessive  and  indiscreet  ap- 
plause, Aey  sometimes   experience,  in  the  triumph  of 
their  vanity,  sensations  too  exquisite  for  long  dihtition. 
Montesquieu  died  at  Paris,  on  the  10th  of  Febma^,  1755, 
in  his  sixty^seventh  year,  far  from  his  family  and  rela- 
tives; but   surrounded,   and   deeply  regretted,  by  the 
leamedand  illustrious  of  that  metropolis.    The  king  made 
repeated  inquiries  after  hiff  health,  and  his  house  was 
never  for  a  moqient  free  from  a  crowd  ofTriends  and  ad- 
mirers, who  anxiously  waited  the  event  of  his  long  and 
tedious  illness.     He  died  with  the  calm  intrepidity  of  an 
honest  man,  who  had  so  long  devoted  his  taleato,  his 
time,  and  his  fortune,  to  the  instruction,  the  improve- 
ment, and  the  well-being  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

Though  subject'  to  fi^uent  absence  of  mind,  he  was 
lively  and  cheerful  in  society ;  his  conversation,  abound- 
ing in  wit  and  keenness  of  remark,  was  not  inferior  to  his 
writings.  His  expences  were  regulated' by  a  wise  eco- 
nomy—a certain  portion  of  his  income  being  always  re- 
served for  charity;  and  the  ntimerous  acts  of  benevolence 
which  bis  death  alone  revealed.'  An  anecdote,  which  is 
rdated'  of  him,  has^  been  made  the  subject  of  a  drama, 
unde^  the  title  bf  the  BienfddtAnomfme.  Montesquieu, 
whe&  at'  Marseille^,  and-saiHng  round  the  port  in  a  boat,  ' 
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tras  strode  irith  the  mekincboly  air  of  1J«  nan  wbo  eon- 
dttcted  liitti.  EfyquiriDg  ivto  the  cause  of  so  «mch  de- 
jecthm,  the  bowtiiian  mforaiecl  bun,  that  hk  father  hud 
been  tttkeH  h^  piMMs,  coofined  jn  Algter%and  thathe 
was  Aen  struggling  to  gain  money  Bnfficievt  to  ransom 
him.  Ob  the  same  day,  to  the  inexpremble  «itmrish- 
Inent  of  the  yoaag  boatman^  the  flivaey  that  was  required 
fdt  his  pioas  paifnae  was  |>aid  into  his  hands,  by  {XTsons 
unknown  to  htm.  He  made  masiy  lueiess  atteaqyts  to 
dlsieoveir  his  henefecftar ;  who  was  aott  iMsc9?eved  till  after 
the  death  of  MoaiesqwMiii>  when,  an  the  inapectioa  of  a 
paper,  where  an  actbant  of  his  disbarsemeatB  was  .found, 
*1i^  protad  to  he  ^the  hiinefiacnt  doaor. 

I%e\inaifeet6d  aaodeity  of  thiadHuatriouBiBanwoald 
mt  pennit  ^aay  paintiui;  or  buat  to  b^  taken  «f  him  ;-^bis 
aversion  to  any  such  exhibitvoa  of  ihimmlf  was  icmg  in- 
surmountable. At  length,  Dassier,  a  celebrated  Medallist, 
went  from  London  to  Paris,  to  endeavour  to  procure  a 
likeness  of  the  great  author  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws.  M.  de 
Montesquieu,  unwilling  to  spare  the  necessary  time  for 
the  purpose,  constantly  resisted  the  pressing  solicitations 
of  the  artist,  till  Dassier,  after  employing  many  arguments 
in  vain,  said  to  him,  ''  Do  you  not  think  that  there  is 
greater  vanity  in  refusing  my  request,  than  there  would 
be  in  acceding  to  it  ?"  This  shrewd  question  disarmed 
the  sage,  and  he  submitted  to  be  drawn. 

The  death  of  Montesquieu  was  considered  as  a  general 
calamity,  and  excited  the  regret  of  other  countries  as  well 
as  his  own.  The  striking  observation  of  Tacitus,  in  the 
death  of  Agricola,  might  be  applied  to  him : — Finis  vile 
nolrii  iuctuontSf  Patrim  trittii  extranm  etiam  ignoti$que  non 
mm  curA  fiat.    The  Earl  of  dheaterfield  himself  an- 
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nounced  the  death  of  this  illustrious.  Frenchmaa,  in  the 
Evening  Post : — ^'  On  the  10th  of  this  months  died  at 
Paris,  universally  and  sinoerely  regretted,  Charles  de  Se- 
condat,  Baron  de  Montesquieu,  and  President  a  mortier 
of  the  Parliament  of  Bourdeaux.  His  virtues  did  ho- 
nour to  human  nature,  his  writings  to  justice.  A  friend 
to  mankind,  he  asserted  their  undoubted  and  unalienable 
rights  with  freedom,  eveii  in  his  own  country,  whose  pre- 
judices, in  matters  of  religion  and  govemmeut,  he  had 

.  long  lamented,  and  endeavoured,  not  without  some,  suc- 
cess, to  remove.     He  well  knew  and  justly  admired  the 

,  happy  constitution'  of  this  country,  where  fixed  and 
known  laws  equally  restrain  monarchy  from  tyranny,  and 
freedom  from  liceBtiousness.  His  works  will  illustrate  his 
name,  and  survive  him  ns  long  as  right  reason,  moral  ob- 

.  ligation,  and  the  true  spirit  of  laws^  shall  be  understood, 
respected,  and  maintained.^ 
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PIRON. 


PoiTSEiTT  judges  of  aathon  by  their  best  prodac^ 
tions^  and  discovers  little  curiosity  respecting  the  number 
of  their  writings.  The  subject  of  this  memoir  would  hayo 
held  bat  a  secondary  rank  in  literature,  had  he  only  com- 
posed some  Tales  in  yerse,  which,  though  they  have  con* 
siderable  point,  are  dryly  related;  some  comedies,  not 
above  miediocrity;  and  two  tragedies,  CaOidhenet  and 
Qtutacm,  in  which  a  few  happy  passtiges,  and  some  in- 
teresting situations,  do  not  compensate  for  an  habitual 
harshness  of  style.  One  comedy  alone,  the  Metramama^ 
a  chef^d'oBUvre  in  its  kind,  has  placed  him  among  the 
few  who  have  succeeded  best  in  that  career  which  the 
celebrity  and  excellence,  of  Moli6re  have  rendered  so.  dif- 
ficult* 


Dijon,  a  city  which  has  produced  several  illustrious 
men,  also  gave  birth  to  Piron,  in  1689*  Some  family 
misfortunes  compelled  him  to  seek  m  Paris  a  relief  against 
poverty.  He  there  experienced  all  those  disappoint- 
ments, all  that  bitterness  of  want,  with  which  merit 
is  so  often  assailed,  when  destitute  of  protection — and 
he,  who  was  one  day  to  enrich  the  French  stage  by  one 
immortal  production,  would  have  been  exposed  to  the 
utmost  distress,  had  he  not  found  a  temporaiy  re- 
source in  the  humble  occupation  of  a  copjfiii,  in  which 
he  excelled  by  the  beauty  of  his  writing.  But  better 
times  soon  opened  \o  view.  His  Meiromama,  which  ap- 
peared in  1738,  secured  his  reputation.    This  ingenious 
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composition  combines,  in  a  very  high  degree,  an  ani- 
mated dialogue,  wit,  and  a  fond  of  humour  truly  original. 
One  cannot  but  admire  the  masterly  manner  in  which  he 
has  drawn  the  character  of  the  Poet,  which,  though 
abounding  in  eccentricity  and  whim,  is  throughout  manly 
and  interesting.  It  presented  to  every  Man  of  Letters- 
the  useful  ksson  not  to  dfegrade  his  profeastoD  Vj  faeeom- 
uig  the  apologist  of  superciliotts  ignocaaot* 

The  protection  of  some  powerAil  ftiowflfa;  »  peusloA  ia 
the  Mercury  de  Rance^  and  a  fortunate  niarriage>  a%  l«Dgtl|. 
placed  him  in  a  state  of  respectability  and  coiiifiprt.  With- 
out any  affectation  of  philosophy,  Piton  bad  dMt  mode-* 
ration,  in  his  desires,  and  in  his  kabiCs,  wkick  ccMMtiliiles 
the  trae  philosopher. 

His  gaiety,  his  bon  mots,  the  inexhaustible  sallies  of 
his  wit,  procured  him  in  every  seeiety  a  high  reputation, 
indiependant  of  his  literary  character.  There  a»e  ^tw  per* 
sons  who  do  not  recollect  some  of  his  lively  and  pointed 
sayings.  But  with  all  this,  he  was  in  truth  rather  satyri- 
cal  than  malignant ;  and  the  keenest  epigvanu  which  he 
uttered,  or  composed,  were  generally  in  hi«  own  defence* 
His  principal  ambkioDwae  to  amuae  bis  friends.  He 
possessed,  in  his  owr  ckaracter>  much  of  that  elevatioii 
and  spirit  which  he  has  given  to  kis  Poet  is  the  Metr^ 
mania.  If  his  many  exceKenl^  qualities  were  obscured 
by  any  particular  defect,  it  was  perhaps  by  too  exalted  an 
opinion  of  bis  own  merit.  It  is  weH  known,  tha«  the 
high  celebrity  of  Voltaire  was  extremely  irksome  to  hi» 
— and  wheneyor  that  refleetkvi  was  obtruded  on  his  mind,, 
it  appeared  to  lose  much  of  its  usual  sagacity.  Thus, 
when  he  called  his  Giistatm$  the  only  remmmng  inageAf  of 
the  age,  he,  who  was  in  gsaenl  so  proflipt  and  so  bappj^^ 
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in  pointing  out  others  as  objects  of  .ridicule,  did  not  con« 
sider  how  much  he  exposed  himself  to  the  sarcasmi  of  his 
enemies.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  his  dislike 
to  the  first  Poet  of  the  Age  was  avowed  and  sincere* 
Voltaire  aever  considered  Piron  as  a  despicable  antago* 
nist.  That  warm  and  irritable  genius,  wJ^)8e  vengeance 
never  failed  to  pursue  the  daring  critic  who  refused  .to 
subscribe  to  his  renown,  always  evinced  a  degree  of  re« 
spect  for  Piron;  and  with  a  forbearance  which  certainly 
had  not  its  origin  in  contempt,  never  appeared  to  notice 
his  multiplied  attacks. 

We  do  not  mean  to  speak  with  too  much  severity  of 
Piron,  in  asserting  that  he  deserves  some  censure  for  his 
numerous  epigrams  on  the  French  acaden\y.  Though  they 
are  for  the  most  part  pointed  and  ingenious,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  all  the  crime  of  that  illustrious  body  was  the 
refusal  to  admit  him  among  its  members.  The  reason  of  this 
refusal  is  too  well  known.  While  therefore>  from  respect 
to  the  author  of  the  Metromania,  we  omit  even  the  name 
of  the  pernicious  and  immoral  publication  which  excited 
the  animadversion  of  the  academicians,  we  cannot  but 
applaud  them  for  sacrificing  to  a  sense  of  propriety,  their 
earnest  desire  to  enroll  among  their  numbers,  so  cele- 
brated a  man. 

Piron  had  always  been  vCxtremely  short-sighted,  and 
towards  the  close  of  his  life  became  ^entirely  blind — ^a 
privation  which  he  bore  with  fortitude  and  resignation. 
It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  he  evinced,  on  his 
death-bed,  a  reverence  for  religion,  for  which,  when  in 
hedth,  he  had  not  been  remarkable.  Perhaps  the  painful 
recollection  of  the  disappointments  he  had  experieiiced 
in  consequence  of  the  licentious  production  of  his  youth, 
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and  which  he  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  consign  to  ob- 
livion^ had  a  decided  and  useful  influence  in  his  huit  mo- 
ments. And  we  may  venture  to  add,  that  if  he  did 
display  sentiments  of  piety  and  contrition,  they  were  sin- 
cere ;  for  of  all  the  vices  which  afflict  and  degrade  hu- 
manity^  none  were  more  absolutely  foreign  to  the  charac- 
ter of  Piron,  than  hypocrisy  and  dissimulation. 

He  died  at  Paris,  in  177S,  in  his  85th  year. 
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MADAME  DE  POMPADOUR. 


As  this  woman,  who  onght  nerer,  perhapsy  to  have 
quitted  the  obscmritj  in  which  she  was  boroi  has  acted  so 
considerable  a  part  on  the  theatre  of  the  world,  and  exer« 
eised  sach  influence  over  the  government  of  a  powerful 
monarchjy  her  name  must  necessarily  be  found  among 
those  personages  whom  history  is  bound  to  record. 

Jane*Antonietta  Poisson,  so  celebrated  under  the  imme 
ef  the  MarehioBess  of  Pompadour,  born  about  the  year 
1720,  was  the  grand-daughter  of  the  comedian  Poisson. 
She.  owed  her  birdi  to  the  iUicit  connection  of  her  mother 
wilii  a  £aniier  of  the  Tilbge  of  La  Fert^HM>u»-jooare,  who 
^auied  a  precarious  subsistence  by  selling  com  to  the  con- 
tractors, and  at  that  time  had  been  oompdied  to  abscond 
on  SQSpicioD  of  mal*praetiees.  Such  was  the  obscure  and 
dicrhonoasflflkk  origin  of  a  itomatn^  who  was  destined  to  be- 
come the  anstms  of  .Franee,  to  dispense  at  her  plea- 
sure, honows  and  riches,  and  to  retain  the  moat  uvdon- 
treuled  authority  for  almost  120  years.  But  her  another, 
an  ambftiott^  intriguing  woman,/  who  lived  with  Le 
Normand-Toumehtm,  •  riuh  furmer^neval,  omitted  no 
opportunity  of  producing  her  to  the  world,  with  the 
greatest  advantages*  Notwitbstancbig  tbe  vices  of  her 
paTttit,  the  was  well  educalied ;  was  modest,  amiable,  stte} 
accomplished ;  with  lirdy  taknts  and  a  benevolent  heart. 
To  enaUe  her  to  i^pear  at  eoart,  Ae  was  hastily  marrietd 
to  Le  Normand  d'£tioles,  who,  after  the  advanctetent  of 
bis  wife,  was  compelted  to  retWe  to  u  pn»vinee,  and  live 
«n  tbe  wages  of  his  didionour.    Tbe  mother  had  long 
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formed  the  project  of  rendering  her  daughter  the  object 
of  the  king's  attachment,  and  seized  every  occasion  to  ex- 
pose her  to  his  notice.  Madame  d'Etioles  herself  appear- 
ed very  early  to  have  conceived  the  same  ambitious  design 
of  captivating  the  heart  of  Louis  XV.  then  unoccupied, 
since  the  death  of  Madame  de  Chateauroux.  ''  I  was/' 
says  Voltaire,  ^*  the  confident  of  her  love.  She  confett^sed 
to  me,  that  she  had  always  a  secret  presentiment,  of  being 
one  day  beloved  by  the  king,  and.  that  she  had  felt  a  vio- 
lent inclination  for  him,  without  being  able  to  compre- 
hend it.  Such  an  expectation,  in  a  woman  in  her  sitaa- 
tion,  appeafed  chimerical  and  absurd,  but  was  owing  to 
the  frequent  opportunities  she  had  of  seeing  the  king 
hunt  in  the  forest  of  Senar,  where- Toumehem,  her  mo- 
therms  lover,  had  a  country  house.  Madame  d'Etioles 
used  to  follow  the  king,  seated  in  a  beautiful  calash. .  He 
observed  her,  and  often  sent  her  presents  of  squirrels. 
The  mother  never  ceased  to  instil  into  her,  that  she  was 
handsomer  than  Madame  de  Chateauroux;  and  old 
Toumehem  was  always,  repeating,  that  she  was  a  morsel 
fit  for  a  king.''  At  length  their  designs  succeeded  ; 
Louis  XV.  struck  with  her  frequent  appearance,  and 
flattered,  perhaps,  by  the  persevering  attentions  of  a  beau- 
tiful woman,  who  seemed  disposed  to  Idve  him  more  aa  a. 
man  than  as  a  monarch,  declared  his  attachment.  She  was 
immediately  created'  Marchioness  of  Pompadour,  and: 
soon  obtained  the  moat  unbounded  credit. 


It  is  neither  from  the  scandalous  libels  of  the  time,  nor 
from  the  venal  applause  of  those  who  obtained  her  pro- 
tection, that  we  are  tg  estimate  the  character  of  this,  fa-i^ 
vourite.  Most  nS  the  impolitic  measures  which  then 
disgraced  the  court  of  France,  have  b^en  attributed  to 
her  influence ;  she  is  represented  as  having  disposed  at 
her  win  and  pleasure,  of  every  appointment  under  the  go«^ 
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vernmeiit;  chusing  and  displacing  ministersi  generalsi 
and  magistrates,  as  her  caprice  dictated.  It  is  even 
said,  that  she  sent  military  plans  to  the  commaiiders 
in  chief,  in  which  she  had  marked  with  patches  the  towns 
they  were  to  take,  and  the  roads  they  were  to  pur« 
sne.  There  is  no  doubt  much  exaggeration  in  these 
reports.  Those  who  are  better  informed,  well  know  that 
her  power  was  not  at  first  so  despotic  and  so  absolute ; 
and  that  she  frequently  experienced  contradiction  and 
chagrin  from  the  royal  family,  and  even  from  some  of  the 
ministers.  It  is  tme  that  she  afterwards  took  care  to  pro* 
mote  only  those  of  whose  submission  and  compliance  she 
was  morally  certain,  and  kept  at  a  distance,  others  whose 
talents  or  spirit  she  dreaded.  By  a  good  fortune,  not  very 
common  in  persons  in  her  situation,  she  became  more 
powerful,  in  proportion  as  her  charms  declined ;  and  pre- 
served to  the  last  moment  of  her  existence,  her  influence 
over  the  mind  of  her  royal  lover.  To  this  influence  must 
be  ascribed,  all  the  events  of  the  war  of  1756,  so  calami- 
tous for  France,  and  so'  glorious  for  England.  Highly 
flattered  by  a  condescending  note  written  to  her  by  the 
empress-queen,  she  provoked  that  war,  ppposed  every 
overture  for  peace;  banished  the  Cardinal  deBemis,  who 
conceived  that  peace  was  necessary ;  and,  by  her  choice 
of  unskilful  generals,  incontestibly  occasioned  those  dis- 
astrous campaigns  by  which  the  power  of  France  was  so 
much  weakened,  and  her  glory  so  much  obscured. 


It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  withhold  from  Madame 
de  Pompadour,  any  portion  of  praise  where  she  appears 
really  to  have  deserved  it.  She  loved  the  arts,  and  en- 
couraged those  who  cultivated  them.  Many  artists  and 
men  of  letters  were  indebted  to  her  recommendation,  for 
places  and  pensions.  She  had  formed  one  of  the  -finest 
cabinets  in  Paris,  for  books^  pictures^  and  curiosities.    She 
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had  also  the  merit  of  recommeadiog  a  mo9t  useful  estab* 
lishmenty  that  of  the  military  scbooli  of  which  P&ris  Du 
Vernaj  was  the  first  suggester.  Though  the  severity  of 
history^  in  condescending  to  notice  the  infamy  of  her 
station,  will  condemn  the  part  she  took  in  public  affairs ; 
yet  those  who  delight  to  judge  of  characters  by  their  pri* 
vate  virtues  or  defects,  will  not  refuse  her  the  qualities  of 
afiability  and  humanity. 


She  died  at  Paris,  in  1764,  at  the  age  of  44,  with 
greater  resignation  than  could  be  expected  from  a  woman, 
who  bad,  to  appearance,  enjoyed  so  much  happiness.  A 
short  time  before  she  expired,  the  rector  of  the  paf  i^h  in 
which  she  resided,  attended  to  prepare  her  for  death.  As 
he  was  taking  his  leave,  *^  Stay  a  moment.  Sir,"  said  the 
Marchioness,  **  we  will  depart  together."  Louis  XV, 
whose  character  was  apathy  itself,  appeared  little  to  regret 
her  loss. 
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Raphael  is  one  of  those  extraordinary  men  who  can  ' 
gain  little  by  a  repetition  of  praise.    No  oth^r  painter  has 
been  so  uniformly  and  so- justly  celebrated;  the  greatest 
masters  now  derive  the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held, 
only  in  proportion  as  they  approach  to  the  perfection  of 
his  works ;  those  who  adopt  him  as  a  model,  do  not  pre- 
sume to  equal  him,  and  none  can  become  good  painters 
without  a  deep  and  acknowledged  sense  of  the  superi- 
ority of  this  unrivalled  artist.    This  is  the  opinion  of 
connoisseurs ;  but  Raphael  enjoys  another  advantage  pe- 
culiar to  himself,  and  which  is  not  attached  to  the  repu- 
tation of  any  other:  his  name  is  familiar  even  to  the 
lower  classes  of  the  people,  who  fancy  that  every  good 
picture  is  the  production  of  Raphael ;  he  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  master  with  whom  they  are  acquainted ;  and  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  to  those  who  are  ambitious  of  any  kind 
of  glory,  the  voice  of  the  people  is  not  so  unimportant 
a  sanction  as  many  affect  to  imagine. 

The  life  of  Raphael,  unlike  that  of  so  many  illustrious 
men,  does  not  present  those  vicissitudes  of  good  and  evil 
fortune,  which  so  much  increase  the  interest  excited  by 
a  man  of  genius.  He  was  uniformly  opulent  and  pros- 
perous, and  nature  had  bestowed  on  him  its  choicest 
gifts.  He  had  a  handsome  figure,  an  engaging  physiog- 
nomy, and  a  soothing  and  persuasive  eloquence  that 
conciliated  and  enforced  every  dictate  of  his  mind. 
He  possessed  all  the  mild  and  amiable  virtues ;  his  can* 
dour,  his  modesty,  and  his  disinterestedness,  secured  him 
the  friendship  of  all  who  approached  him.  To  the  stings 
of  professional  jealousy  he  was  a  perfect  stranger;  and  it 
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dqes  not  appear,  that  he  was  assuled  by  the  envy  or  jea- 
lousy of  others,  if  we  except  Michael  Angelo,  who, 
however,  rendered  him  ample  justice.  But  of  the  merit 
of  M.  Angelo,  Raphael  was  so  fnHj  sensible,  that  he 
would  often  exclaim, — **  I  thank  Heaven  that  I  am  bom 
in  the  same  age  with  that  illustrious  man !'' 

Duly  to  estimate  the  exalted  talents  of  Raphael,  it  id 
only  necessary  briefly  to  sketch  the  events  of  his  life — un<- 
happily  for  himself  and  the  world,  of  too  short  a  du- 
ration. 

m 

He  was  bom  at  Urbino,  150  miles  from  Rome,  in  1483. 
His  father,  John  Sanzio,  himself  an  inferior  painter,  but 
a  man  of  excellent  judgment,  soon  foresaw  what  his  son 
might  become  if  placed  in  able  hands.    He  placed  him 
under  the  tuition  of  Perugino,  who  was  then  an  artist  of 
distinguished  reputation,  but  who  now  enjoys  no  other 
fame  than  that  of  having  been  master  to  the  first  painter 
of  the  world.    At  first,  Raphael  copied  the  manner  of  Per 
rugino ;  that  is  to  say,  he  imitated  nature  with  accuracy, 
but  with  stiffness.    But  though  he  soon  surpassed  his 
master,  he  felt  that  he  yet  knew  but  little,  and  eagerly 
repaired  to  Florence,  to  which  he  was  attracted  by  the 
great  fame  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
An  examination  of  their  works  disclosed  to  him  new  ideas, 
and  a  better  method ;  their  rivalship  and  disputes  were 
useful  to  him,  by  the  knowledge  and  talents  which  they 
displayed,  and  he  soon  began  to  paint  in  a  higher  style, 
though  still  inferior  to  that  which  he  afterwards  attained. 
Kor  must  it  be  omitted,  to  the  praise  of  Raphael,  that  his 
good  sense  led  him  to  seek  information  from  every  quar- 
ter; and  the  pictures  of  Masaccio,  who  died  in  1443, 
and  the  advice  of  Bartolomeo  of  St.  Mark,  contributed 
not  a  little  to  his  first  improvements.       / 
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The  repatatton  of  Raphael  bow  began  to  spread  in 
Italy.    Some  family  affairs  recalled  him  to  Urbino,  which 
city  he  enriched  with  several  of  his  works;  he  then  re- 
tamed  to.  Florence,  where  he  remained  four  years.     He 
was  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  when  Bramante,  bis  uncle, 
who  wa»  architect  to  Julius  II.  persuaded  that  pontiff  to 
make  jchoice  of  Raphael  for  the  embellishment  of  the 
Vatican.    Such  a  choice  must  at  the  time  have  been  con- 
sidered as  an  act  of  great  injustice  to  the  many  eminent 
painters  who  had  been  already  employed  by  the  pope.— 
Bramante,  who  had  probably  discovered  the  great  genius 
which  bis  nephew  possessed,  conciliated  in  his  favour  the 
ftuflfrages  of  the  nobles ;  and  Raphael  was  received  in  the 
capital  of  the  christian  world,  as  one  destined  to  restore 
the  arts  to  their  former  splendour.  When  we  consider  this 
young  painter,  commencing  this  most  formidable  under- 
taking, surrounded  by  so  many  men,  whose  interest  it 
was  that  he  should  fiul,  and  at  a  time  when  the  art  itself 
had  not  attained  the  perfection  which  it  has  since  acquir- 
ed,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  that  wonderful  talent 
which  made  him  surmount  every  obstacle,  surpass  the 
opinion  which  had  been  formed  of  him,  and  leaye  every 
rival  far  behind  him.    ''  It  is  probable,"  as  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  justly  observes,  **  that  we  are  indebted  to  the 
remarkable  and  critical  situation  in  which  he  was  placed, 
ror  the  magnificent  chef  d'ceuvres  which  he  has  left  us/' 
His  first  coital  work  in  the  Vatican  was  the  Alfresco, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Dispute  of  the  Holy  Sacrament. 
Although  in  the  upper  part  of  this  picture,  we  inay  still 
recognize  the  pupil  of  Perugino;  he  displayed  all  the  ta- 
lent which  afterwards  distinguished  him.     His  second 
piece,  the  School  of  Athens^  acquired  him  all  his  glory ; 
it  is  the  master-piece  of  design  among  the  modems. — 
From  that  time,  he  continued  to  produce  those  incom- 
parable pieces,  which  prove  that  poetry,  history,  and 
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the  sciences,  were  as  familiar  to  him  as  (Mdntiog.  The 
success  he  experienced  could  not  indace  him  to  neglect 
his  studies;  he  incessantly  meditated  the  antique,  and 
the  beauties  of  the  Sixtine  Chapel,  into  which-  he  was 
introduced  by  Bramante,  in  defiance  of  the  prohibitioiv 
of  M.  Angelo,  inspired  him  with  the  ambition  of  at* 
^mpting  even  beyon^^his  former  efforts.'  Of  this  we 
may  be  convinced,  on  visiting  another  chamber,  of  the 
Vatican.  But  the  prodigious  variety  of  his  occupations, 
and  the  time  which  he  devoted  to  architecture  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  pope,  did  not  permit  him  to  execute  any 
part  of  the  different  compositions  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged. He  contented  himself  with  the  design,  and  in- 
trusted their  ei^ecution  to  his  pupils,  of  whomi  Julio  Ro- 
mano, Francesco  Penni,  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio,  and 
Perini  de}  Vaga,  are  the  most  celebrated. 

It  is  remarkaUe,  that  the  most  capital  fresco  paintings 
of  Raphael,  in  the  Vatican,  do  not  strike*  one  immedi-. 
ately  with  that  surprise,  which,  undoubtedly,  is  expected' 
from  the  fame  of  that  illustrious  master ;  and  a  story  is 
related  by  De  Piles,  that  a  person  *  of  acknowledged 
taste  and  judgment,  who  was  also  an  idoli'zer  of  Raphael, 
visiting  the  Vatican  with  an  eager  desire  to  study  his 
works,  passed  by  those  very  compositions  with  indiffer- 
ence, which  were  the  objects  of  his  inquiry  and  curiosity, 
till  he  was  recalled  by  his  conductor,  who  t€»ld  him,  that 
he  had  overlooked  what  he  sought  for» 

That  effect  is  supposed  by  De  Pile8>  to  be  occasioned 
by  the  want  of  strength  of  colouring  proper  for  each  ob- 
ject; that  colouring  not  being  sufficiently  supported' by  a 
powerful  chiaro-scuro.    But  Montesquieu  accounts  for  it 

*  Monsieur  de  Vdincowi, 
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ia  a  different  manner:  he  observes,  that  the  works  of 
Raphael  strike  little  at  first  sight,  because  he  imitates  na- 
ture so  welly  that  the  spectator  is  no  more  surprised  jthan 
where  he  sees  the  object  itself,  which  would  excite  no  de- 
'gree  of  surprise  at  all ;  but  that  an  uncommon  expression, 
strong  colouring,  or  odd  and  singular  attitudes  of  an  in- 
ferior artist,  strike  us  at  first  sight,  because  we  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  see  them  elsewhere.  And  to  illus- 
trate this  point,  he  compares  Raphael  to  Virgil ;  sublime, 
easy,  natural,  and  majestic:  and  the  Venetian  painters, 
with  their  constrained  attitudes,  he  compares  to  Lucan. 
Virgil,  more  natural,  strikes  us  at  first  less,  and  strikes 
us  afterwards  more  sensibly ;  Lucan  strikes  immediately, 
but  strikes  us  abundantly  less  after.  And  certainly  there 
cannot  be  a  stronger  test  of  the  excellence  of  any  per- 
formance, either  in  poetry  or  painting,  than  to  find  the 
surprise  we  at  first  feel  to  be  not  very  powerful ;  and  yet 
to  find,  by  more  frequently  conversing  with  it,  that  it  not 
only  supports  itself,  but  increases  continually  in  our 
esteem,  and  at  last  leads  to  admiration. 


An  immense  fortune  was  the  consequence  and  reward 
of  his  multifarious  labours ;  his  house  displayed  all  the 
magnificence  of  a  prince ;  under  the  superintendence  of 
Penni,  it  was  always  open  to  those  who  loved  and  culti- 
vated painting.  He  was,  besides,  connected  with  the  first 
literati  of  his  age;  Ariosto,  Bembo,  and  Castiglione, 
gloried  in  his  friendship,  and  with  them  he  amused  his 
Jeisure  hours.  He  was  munificent  to  his  cotemporary 
artists,  whose  necessities  he  saw  and  relieved  ^  and  far 
from  making  a  secret  of  his  talents,  he  was  prodigal  of 
advice  to  his  pupils,  whose  studies  he  incessantly  direct- 
ed ;  he  would  frequently  interrupt  his  own  work  to*  attend 
to  their  progress ;  and  when  he  walked  in  the  streets  of 
Rome,  he  was  always  surrounded  by  his  favourite  scholars. 
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Hie  secession  of  Leo  X.  was  still  more  favourable  to 
the  happy  destiny  of  Raphael ;  but  he  in  secret  cherished 
St  desire  of  quitting  Rome.  Francis  L  had  then  auspi- 
ciously commenced  a  reign,  which,  notwithstanding  many 
•tibsequent  calamities,  will  always  be  marked  as  the  »ra 
when  Uterature  and  the  arts  first  began  to  be  encouraged 
in  France.  He  invited  Raphael  to  his  court,  and  the 
illustrious  painter  would  have  acceded  to  his  request,  but 
was  deterred  >  by  the  intreaties  of  Bramante  and  the  in- 
creasing liberality  of  Leo  X.  He  then  sent  to  the  French 
monarch  his  picture  of  St.  Michael,  which  was  entirely 
executed  by  bis  own  hand.  For  this  he  was  so  magni- 
ficently paid,  that  he  considered  himself  obliged  to  send 
another  to  the  king,  which  was  his  celebrated  Holy  Fa- 
mily. F<Mr  this  sublime  production  the  king  insisted  on  a 
still  more  liberal  remuneration.  It  was  in  allusion  to  this 
;generous  struggle,  that  Francis  I.  in  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  Raphael,  asserted,  that  all  men  of  superior  ta- 
lents were  upon  an  «qual  rank  with  sovereigns.  Raphael, 
affected  by  so  much  condescension,  then  conceived  his 
£rst  idea  of  the  Transfiguration,  which  he  intended  to  pre- 
sent to  Francis,  as  an  act  of  becoming  homage  to  his  mu- 
nificent and  discerning  patron.  He  had  beside,  another 
motive:  he  had,  by  this  time,  painted  the  rooms  of  the 
Vatican^  the  Famesine  Psyche,  and  he  had  sketched  hb 
famous  cartoons ;  he  had  completed  innumerable  other 
master-pieces;  but  at  length  his  genius  appeared  to  slum- 
.)>er  awhile,  and  criticism  had  already  began  to  exercise 
itself  upon  some  later  compositions,, which  had  been  en- 
tirely executed  by  his  pupils.  He  determined  to  silence 
fthe  malignant  attacks  of  his  adversaries,  and  began  that 
matchless  performance,  which  was  to  be  the  perfection  of 
Ahe  art.  At  the  very  same  time,  Michael  Angelo  had  pre- 
sented Sebastian  del  Piombo  with  a  design  of  the  resur- 
jsection  of  Laasama,  with  a  view  of  opposing  this  picture 
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to  that  of  Raphael.  This  was  another  stimulus  for  the 
latter  to  exert  all  the  powers  of  his  mighty  genius ;  and 
it  occasioned  him  to  say,  **  That  it  would  have  been  dis- 
honourable to  struggle  with  Sebastian,  but  that  it  was 
glorious  to  contend  with  M.  Angelo!"  The  world  was 
about  to  be  presented  with  the  most  finished  production 
ever  executed  by  the  hand  of  man,  but  the  premature 
death  of  Raphael  prevented  its  completion.  He  had 
always  indulged  a  violent  passion  for  the  sex,  and  in  a 
city  where  his  merit  procured  him  the  most  unbounded 
licence,  he  had  too  many  opportunities  of  gratifying  his 
propensity.  Some  of  his  friends  were  not  ashamed  of 
assisting  at  his  indiscretion ;  and  a  cardinal,  who  had  in- 
vited him  to  his  palace,  in  order  to  finish  some  paintings^ 
was  compelled  also  to  admit  his  mistress. 


The  Cardinal  Bibiena,  desirous  of  withdrawing  him  from 
so  much  dissipation,  had  offered  him  his  own  niece  in 
marriage ;  but  Raphael,  who  had  consented  to  this  union 
only  in  deference  to  the  cardinal,  and  who  had  besides  re- 
ceived from  Leo  X.  the  promise  of  being  created  a  cardi- 
nal himself,  was  in  no  haste  to  marry  the  niece  of  his 
friend,  and  continued  to  lead  the  most  voluptuous  life. — 
At  length,  his  imprudence  injured  his  health,  and  the 
fatal  excess  ^produced  a  fever  in  his  blood.  A  sense  of 
shame  prevented  him  from  disclosing  the  cause  to  his 
physicians,  and  he  fell  a  victim  to  their  ignorance  of  his 
malady.  He  beheld  the  approach  of  death  with  pious 
resignation.  He  dismissed  the  woman  who  had  shared  ^ 
his  guilt,  but  settled  upon  her  a  sufficient  sum  to  prevent 
her  from  again  falling  into  similar  errors*  The  names  of 
all  his  pupils  are  to  be  found  in  his  will.  Francesco  Penni, 
Julio  Romano,  and  a  priest  of  Urbino,  his  relation,  were 
his  principal  legatees.  At  length,  on  Good  Friday,  1519, 
the  anniversary  of  his  birth,  he  expired  at  the  age  of 
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thirty-seven  years.  His  death  occasioned  a  general  con- 
sternation in  Rome,  and  his  funeral  was  attended  by 
many  illustrious  persons.  His  Transfiguration  was  ex- 
hibited in  its  then  imperfect  state, — ^an  affecting  and  ap- 
propriate tribute  to  his  memory !  He  was  buried,  by  his 
own  desire,  in  the  church  of  the  Rotunda. 

''  Raphael/'  says  Mengs,  who  is  the  least  enthusiastic 
of  his  admirers^  **  undoubtedly  deserves  the  first  rank 
among  great  painters;  not  so  much  from,  his  having 
united  in  himself  all  the  requisites  of  his  art,  but  because 
he  possessed  its  essential  attributes.  Painting,  as  we 
know,  consists  in  several  parts— design,  chiaro-scuro, 
colouring,  composition,  and  freedom.  Raphael  distin- 
guished himself  in  design,  composition,  and  even  in 
grace,  while  Correggio  excelled  only  in  colouring ;  and 
Titian's  chief  merit  was  in  colouring,  and  a  faithful  iipi- 
tation  of  nature*  We  cannot,  therefore,  refuse  to  assign 
the  pahn  of  merit  to  Raphael,  who  thus  possessed  the 
most  sublime  and  important  principles  of  his  art/' 

Raphael^  like  all  other  persons  eminently  distin- 
guished, improved  progressively.  His  talents  are  more 
conspicuous ,  in  his  pictures  in  water-colours  than  in 
those  of  oil.  His  cartoons  are  assuredly  the  tri- 
umph of  his  genius.  England  possesses  four  of  these 
great  works,  besides  those  in  the  royal  collection  at 
Windsor;  two  at  Boughton,  near  Kettering,  in  North- 
amptonshire :  one  of  the  vision  of  Ezekiel,  the  other  of 
the  Holy  Family.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort,  at  his  seat  at 
Badminton,  near  Bath,  has  a  Holy  Family  in  cartoon,  by 
Raphael.  Another  cartoon,  by  the  same  master,  repre- 
senting the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  late  ingenious  ^d  excellent  Mr.  Hoare^  of 
Bath. 
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This  is  ime  of  Ae  most  extiaordinaiy  painters  of  the 
Flemish  school.  He  was  bom  oa  the  15th  of  Janci  lG06, 
between  the  Tillages  of  Leyerdorp  and  Konkerch,  man 
the  city  of  Leyden.  His  father,  Herman  Gerretsa  Tan 
Rjm,  vras  a  miller,  and  rented  a  mitt  on  the  border  of  the 
Rhyne,  by  vfaich  he  acquired  the  surname  of  Van  Ryn, 
though  his  family  name  was  Gerretss.  The  miller  had 
the  sagacity  to  perceive  in  his  son  a  more  than  ordinary 
genius;  and  determined  that  he  should  be  a  sdiokur^  ra* 
ther  than  follow  his  own  profession. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  apparent  yivacity,  Rem- 
brandt could  scarcely  he  tMight  to  read.  He  was  moK 
taken  up  with  the  study  of  design,  than  of  the  sciences^ 
which  induced  his  father,  who  attentively  watched  all  his 
motions,  to  place  him  under  Van  Zwanenburg,  a  painter- 
of  Amsterdam.  He  soon  discovered  an  inventive  genius,  • 
and  a  facility  of  execution,  which  astonished  his  master. 
At  the  end  of  three  years  he  had  mastered  every  secret^of 
his  art,  and  made  those  discoveries  which  procured  him 
the  character  of  originality  that  always  distinguished 
him.  Lastman,  Pinas,  and  Schoolin,  were,  afterwards, 
successively  his  masters :  he  then  returned  to  his  father's, 
and^  for  a  long  time,  would  have  no  other  painting  room 
than  the  mill.  The  space  he  reserved  to  himself,  he  in* 
closed  on  all  sides,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  aper- 
ture, from  which  he  received  a  partial  light,  and  which  di- 
recting its  rays  on  only- one  part  of  his  pictures,  procured 
him  an  the  magic  of  the  chijato-scuro.  Thei«,  retired 
from  the  worid,  %e  supposed  he  should  remain  in  peace 
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and  obscurity^  but  some  of  his  brother-artists,  by  a  very 
uncommon  proceedings  contributed  to  make  him  known, 
and  advised  him  to  take  to  Amsterdam  a  picture  which 
he  had  finished.  For  this  he  received  one  hundred 
florins,  a  sum  whidi  he  then  thought  inexhaustible,  and 
which  proved  the  foundation  of  his  future  opulence  and 
success.  The  celebritjr  he  acquired  by  some  portraits, 
determined  him,  at  length,  to  seek  a  wider  circle,  and 
he  removed  to  Amsterdam  in  l6dO.  He  was,  in  a  short 
time,  so  overwhelmed  by  business,  and  the  number  of 
his  pupils,  that  he  was  compelled  to  hire  a  warehouse,  in 
vAich  he  constructed  a  closet  for  each  of  his  pupils ;  by 
which  meims.they  were  less  able  to  disturb  each  other, 
and  he  himself  was  less  liable  to  interruption. 

When  he  no  longer  could  doubt  of  his  success,  he  mar- 
ried a  young  villfi^e  girl,  of  Ramdorp,  whose  portrait  he 
has  often  drawn.  At  this  time  he  was  accustomed  to 
fixiish  his  fiictures  with  all  the  ^curacy  and  minuteness  of 
Mieris.  His  St.  Peter^s  Back,  Haman  and  Ahamerus, 
the  Woman  taken  in  Adultery^  and  Su  John  preaching  in 
the  Wil(km^t  are  as  remarkable  for  their  admirable 
finishing,  a«  for  their  spirit  and  strength  of  colouring; 
but  as  his  £|me  and  emolument's  iocreased,  he  became 
negligent  ^ud  xhe  more  he  gained,  the  more  was  he 
tormented  by  an  insatiable  desire  of  gain.  The  anec-^ 
dotes  i;old\ofJiis  ingeuipus  manoeuvres  to  ol^ato  mo*- 
i)ey,  are  innumerable,  a^d  betray  the  mast>refiRed  avarice. 
Ttjis.  unhappy  nfice,  w\)icb  seldom  diminishes  with  ^ge,  he 
caraied  to  $^gh  pxcess^  that  heid'ocirld  connive,  nt  bis  son's, 
aellioghiji  engravings,  and  make  it  j^ppqs^r  that  they  ba4 
bc^u  qfiered  to  sale  without  bi^  kupwA^dg^  At  other 
tim^sbe.wq^id  sen^  tlveo^.t^a  piit)lic»  c^ctiop,  and  a(t^4« 
hi aiaeJf|.;tq  increase  their  price  by  bis  own  bidfliqg.  ,fty. 
1^  refinement  in  avarice,  till  tb^n  unknown,  he  was  accus- 
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tomed  to  take  impressions  from  his  plates  before  they 
were  finished.  After  these  had  had  a  considerable  sale,  he 
would  finish  the  plate,  and  sell  it  as  a  new  engraving ;  and, 
even  when  it  was  worn  out,  he  was  known  to  make  some 
fresh  alterations,  by  which  he  procured  a  third  sale  for 
the  Same  plate.  His  wife,  who  was  as  avaricious  as  him- 
self, persuaded  him  one  day  to  conceal  himself,  and  to 
suffer  a  report  to  be  spread  that  he  was  dead,  in  order  to 
insure  a  greater  price  for  his  works :  the  experiment  suc- 
ceeded, and  Rembrandt  had  the  satisfaction  of  laughing 
at  those  whom  he  had  thus  deceived.  Notwithstanding 
these  unworthy  tricks,  many  have  asserted  that  he  died 
poor,  but  the  sums  he  acquired  by  the  sale  of  his  pictures 
were  immense;  and  as,  according  to  Houbraken,  he  was 
extremely  economical  in  his  expences,  he  must  have 
left  very  considerable  riches  at  his  decease. 

If  this  great  painter  had  moved  in  a  circle  of  greater 
opulence,  there  would  have  been  a  material  difierence  in 
his  works — ^his  choice  of  subjects  would  have  been  more 
elevated — ^his  style  of  painting  more  noble,  and  he  would 
have  dignified  the  natural  genius  with  which  he  was  gift- 
ed. In  vain  did  his  friend,  the  Burgomaster  Six,  attempt 
to  draw  him  into  more  polished  societies — Rembrandt 
desired  to  live  only  among  people  inferior  to  himself.  If 
he  quitted  them  for  others  of  higher  rank,  it  was  only  to 
lay  these  under  contribution,  and  would  abruptly  leave 
them  when  he  had  received  the  sums  he  exacted.  Thus 
he  lived,  alternately  occupied  by  the  love  of  his  art,  and 
the  love  of  money,  till  he  attained  his  68th  year,  and  ex- 
pired in  1674. 

Rembrandt  would  have  been  a  much  greater  painter 
had  he  been  born  at  Rome,  or  had  studied  there.  He 
owed  his  talent  entirely  to  nature,  and  was. little  desirous 
•f  attaining  the  graces  of  bis  art.    If  ever  he  apprdUcbed 


perfection,  it  wbm  withovft  either  design  or  coascioasnessy 
merely  by  the  force  of  his  imagination,  and  his  close  ad- 
herence to  natnral  objects.  His  most  remarkable  charac- 
teristic, is  the  beauty  of  his  colouring.  To  this  fiiTouriee 
p<Mnt  he  willingly  sacrificed  every  other  oonsideration  of 
judgment,  taste,  design,  and  correction :  be  bad  no  other 
notion  of  antiqui^,  than  in  the  casual  delineation  of  old 
armour,  or  worn  out  tapestry;  he  neither  understood  his- 
tofy  nor  mythology,  and  never  submitted  to  the  study  of 
^rspective.  Inimitable  in  his  manner  and  colooring,  he 
is  perhaps  the  worst  model  that  can  be  followed  by  a 
young  artist.  His  portruts  are  admirable,  but  as  they  are 
in  general  thickly  coloured,  they  are  but  seen  at  a  «smtt 
distance.  From  the  bold  style  of  painting  which  his 
lectures  exhibit,  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  he  executed 
with  considerable  focili^;  but  his  uncertunty  in  the 
aelection  of  attitudes  and  drapery,  and  his  little  aoquaint- 
jmce  with  the  workiiof  the  Italian  masters^  often  occasion- 
jtd  him  to  lose  sight  of  the  vigour  and  aoimation  of  his 
iirst  ideas.  He  would  frequently  alter,  four  or  five  times, 
the  head  of  a  portrait,  and  the  patience  of  those  who  sat 
;to  him  would  have  been  exhausted,  had  not  the  force  and 
fidelity  of  his  pencil^  amply  compensated  for  the  suspense 
lie  occasioned* 

Whatever  Rembrandt  designed,  was  without  d%nity, 
ft>ut  full  of  expression;  his  pains  possessed  fire,  but  he 
*was  incapable  of  elevation ;  he  was  ignorant  of  the  re- 
sources that  may  be  drawn  from  poetry;  allegory  and 
4^ostume  were  utterly  unknown  ^  bim :  his  dresses  were 
always  the  same,  and  so  whimsical,  that  they  appear  to 
be  sketched  in  the  style  of  a  masquerade,  rather  than  as 
pictures  of  national  customs*  His  historicid  works  are  by 
jio  means  so  numerous  as  his  portraits,  and  the  few  we 
diave,  are  as  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  learned^  as  they 
.are  aflmirable  in  the  estimation  of  painters. 
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His  destgas;  except  in  his  portraits,  &fe  scarcely  more 
tolerable,  and  of  these,  the  heads  alone  were  well  drawn. 
He  was  so  conscious  of  his  inability  to  sketch  the  hands, 
that  he  concealed  them  as  frequently  as  he  could.  His 
women  seldom  possess  the  grace  of  their  sex.  Whenever 
he  attempted  a  naked  figure,  he  displayed  little  correct- 
ness or  elegance ;  they  ar^  short,  of  a  meagre,  unnatural 
form,  and  their  extremities  either  too  large  or  two  small, 
without  the  slightest  attention  to  proportion  or  grace. 
But  if  he  thus  failed  in  the  correctness  and  purity  of  de- 
■ign,  Rembrandt,  by  the  beauty  of  his  colouring,  the 
«trength  of  his  touch,  and  management  of  chiaro-scuro, 
will  bear  a  comparison  with  the  greatest  painter  that  ever 
existed. 


**  Rembrandt  Van  Ryu,*'  observes  M.  Fasefi,  **  was  a 
meteor  in  art.  Disdaining  to  acknowledge  the  usual  laws 
of  admission  to  the  Temple  of  Fame,  be  boldly  forged  his 
own  keys,  entered  and  took  possession  of  a  most  conspi- 
cuous place  by  his  own  powers.  He  was  undoubtedly  a 
genius  of  the  first  class,  ha  whatever  is  not  immediately 
related  to  form  or  taste.  In  spite  of  the  most  potentous 
deformity,  and  wilbout  considering  the  spell  of  her 
chiaro-scuro,  such  were  his  powers  of  nature,  such  the 
grandeur,  pathos,  or  simplicity  of  his  composition,  from 
the  most  elevated  or  extensive  arrangement,  to  the  mean* 
est  or  most  homely,  that  the  most  untutored  and  the  best 
cultivated  age,  plain  common  sense  and  the  most  refin* 
ed  sensibility,  dwell  on  them  enthralled.  Shakespeare 
alone  excepted,  no  one  combined  with  so  much  trans* 
cendent  excellence,  so  many,  in  all  other  men,  unpardon- 
able faults,  and  reconciled  us  to  thenu  He  possessed  the 
full  empire  of  light  and  shade,  and  all  the  tints  that  float 
between  them.  He  tinged  his  pencil  with  equal  success 
in  the  cool  of  dawn,  in  the  noon-tide  ray,  in  the  vivid 
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flasb,  in  evanescent  twiligbty  and  rendered  darkneM  visi- 
ble* Though  made  to  bend  a  stedfast  eye  on  the  bolder 
phenomena  of  nature,  yet  he  knevr  how  to  follow  her  into 
her  calmest  abodes,  gave  interest  to  insipidity  or  bold- 
ness, and  plupked  a  flower  in  every  desart.  Few,  like  Rem-' 
brandt,  knew  how  to  improve  an  accident  into  a  beauty,  or 
give  importance  to  style.  If  ever  he  had  a  master,  he 
bad  no  follower :  Holland  was  not  mjtde  to  comprehend 
his  power ;  the  succeeding  school  consi|ted  of  colourists, 
content  to  tip  the  cottage,  the  hamlet,  the  boor,  the  ale- 
pot,  the  shamble,  and  the  haze  of  winter,  with  orient  hues, 
or  the  glow  of  setting  summer  suns. 


The  worki  of  Rembrandt  were  always  held  in  the 
highest  estimation,  and  sold  at  very  high  prices;  this 
has  recently  been  proved  ^n  a  very  extraordinary  degree. 
A  picture,  by  this  master,  was  a  few  months  ago  exposed 
.to  sale  by  public  auction,  and  after  having  been  bought 
in  by  the  owner,  was  purchased  by  private  contract  by  a 
wealthy  connoisseur,  at  the  price  of  50001.    This  picture 
was  painted  for  a  burgomaster  in  Holland,  and  remained 
in  his  family  until  the  subjugation  of  that  country  by  the 
French,  when  it  was,  with  all  possible  secrecy  and  dis- 
patch, conveyed  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  a  port, 
from  whence  it  was  shipped  to  England.    It  is  unques- 
tionably a  capital  picture,  most  of  the  figures  are  un- 
usually fine,'  and  the  light  diffused  over  the  whole,  is  ini- 
mitable, and  perhaps  as  consonant  to  truth  and  nature, 
as  the  act  of  painting  can  possibly  represent.     It  is  not 
only  in  Rembrandt's  best  manners,  but  perhaps  the  finest 
picture  ever  seen  from  his  pencil:  but  it  must  be  con« 
fessed,  that  the  price  said  to  have  been  paid  for  it,  waa 
immense. 
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JULIO  ROMANO. 


This  great  artist,  the  esteemed  pupil  and  continuator 
.of  the  works  of  Raphael,  was  bora  at  Rome  in  149^. 
His  former  name  was  Pippi.  At  an  early  age  he  had 
Ae  honour  to  superintend  the  works,  unfinished  of  hia. 
master,  which  roused  that  loftiness  of  conception,  and 
gave  birth  to  those  magnificent  plans  from  which  arose 
Mantim  and  the  wonders  of  the  palace  Del  T,  as  by  en- 
chantment. His  happy  execution,  and  correctness  of 
design,  rendered  him  worthy  of  this  distinction.  In 
whateter  degree  he  was  subordinate  to  the  conceptions 
of  Raphael,  he  endeavoured  to  imitate  him  in  grace ;  but 
when  death  deprived  him  of  his  immortal  guide,  he  at 
times  forgot  his  lessons,  and  shewed  himself  dry,  and 
frequently  grotesque.  Still  in  his  compositions,  and  in 
his  style,  he  was  always  sublime,  majestic,  and  profound. 
The  study  of  history,  mythology,  and  the  antique,  en- 
riched his  inventive  mind;  but  nature  was  overlooked. 
The  little  simplicity  that  pervades  his  works,  proves  to 
what  an  extent  she  was  neglected. 


>At  the  death  of  Raphael,  who  appointed  him  one  of 
his  executors,  he  was  made  choice  of  to  finish  the  pic- 
ture which  this  great  master  had  left  imperfect.  This 
was  alone  sufficient  to  confirm  his  feme.  He  was  solicit- 
^,  by  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  to  quit  Rome,  but  was 
urged  to  it  by  the  following  circumstance.  He  had  fur- 
nished the  engraver,  Mark  Anthony,  with  designs  for 
twenty  obscene  prints,  from  the  sonnets  of  Aretino, 
which  the  celebrity  of  the  poet  tended  to   circulate. 
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The  artists  wefe  accused  and  sought  after;  Mark  An* 
thony  was  apprehended,  and  thrown  into  prison;  and 
the  same  fate  Ju)io  would  have  experienced,  had  he  con- 
tinued at  Rome.  * 

But  the  talents  of  Romano  were  not  confined  to  paint* 
tag:  As  an  architect  and  engiaeeri  he  claims  our  regftri. 
He  fortified  the  city  of  Mantua,  preserved  it  from  inun- 
dattons,  and  constructed  the  celebrated  palace  of  T* 
This  monament  he  enriched  with  his  paintings ;  and  tt  it 
by  these  specimens  in.  every  class  of  pictureaque  ima- 
gery, that  we  should  form-  a  judgment  of  the  extent 
of  his  acqiiirements  and  the  force  of  his  gefiui.— > 
Whatever  be  the  subject  or  sceneiy,  minute  <y*co- 
loisal,  simple  or  coitoplex,  terrible  or  pleasing,  we 
trace  a  mind  bent  to  surprise  or  to  daasde  by  poetic 
spl^ndmir;  but  sure  to  strike  at  the  originality  of  his 
conception,  he  often  neglects  propriety  in  the  conduct 
oT^iis  subjects,  considered  as  a  series ;  and  in  the  arrange- 
ment or  choice  of  the  connecting  parts,  hurried  iat0 
4iJitmiles  by  the  tcH'rent  of  a  fkncy  mcNre  lyric  than  epic, 
he  disdains  lo  fill  the.  intermediate  chasms,  and  often 
leaves  the  task  of  cotmection  to  the  spectator.  Francis 
the  First  eadeafoored  to  seduce  him  ipto  France;  bat 
Julio  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  quit  Italy.  Many 
palaces  have  been  built  after  his  designs  in  the  neighbour- 
'  hood  of  Rome,  where  be  was  appointed  architect  to  Saint 
Peters,  ton  the  death  of  St.  Gallo.  On  this,  occasion, 
the  Duke  used  every  possible  entreaty  to  keep  him  at 
Mantua;  but  he  resolved  to  repair  to  Rome,  to  fill  th« 
importatlt  station  to  which  he  had  been  elected,  when 
he  was  carried  off  in  1646,  at  the  age  of  54* 
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SALVATOR  ROSA- 

Salyatob  Rosa  was  born  at  Naples,  in  the  year 
l6l5,  and  received  his  first  knowledge  of  design  and 
colouring  from  his  kinsman,  Francesco  Francazano.  By 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  reduced  to  the  lowest 
poverty,  and  compelled  to  expose  his  first  paintings  in 
the  public  streets.  In  this  situation  he  remained  some- 
time, until  one  of  his  designs,  falling  into  the  hands  of 
Lanfrane,he  took  the  young  painter  under  his  protection, 
and  instructed  him  in  his  art.  Rosa,  from  this  change 
in  his  circumstances,  was  admitted  in  the  school  of 
Spagnoletto,  whom  be  foUowed  to  Rome,  where  his  genius 
began  to  disclose  itself,  and  his  reputation  became  con- 
firmed. 

Salvator  received  from  nature  an  enlarged  and  com- 
prehensive mind;  a  lively,  fertile,  and  poetic  imagination. 
The  extreme  facility  with  which  he  painted,  carried  hitu 
at  times  beyond  the  severe  rules  of  taste :  his  historical 
pictures,  thei'efore,  are  inferior  to  his  landscapes  ftnd  his 
battles.  Tt  is  in  those  works  in  which  he  worked  from  the 
exuberance  of  his  own  fancy,  that  he  gave  the  greatest 
proof  of  extraordinary  talents.  His  compositions,  in  gene- 
ral, have  peculiar  force  and  energy ;  his  touch  is  vigorous; 
his  design  bold  and  natural,  and  throughout  his  pictures, 
we  may  perceive  an  admirable  correspondence  of  ideas,  ex- 
ecution, and  effect.  This  painter  studied  nature  with  pro- 
found attention  and  judgment.  Every  thing  is  of  a  piece ; 
his  rocks,  trees,  sky,  even  to  his  handling,  have  the  same 
rude  and  wild  character,  which  animates  his  figures,  but 
he  chose  to  represent  her  in  her  utmost  grandeur  and 
magnificence,  and  at  times  under  an  aspect  truly  terrific. 
His  battles  are  sanguinary  in  the  extreme ;  his  sea-pieces 
represent  the  most  disastrous  tempest,  and  his  landscapes 
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scenes  of  wildness  and  horror.  '^  He  delights/'  says  M. 
Fuseli,  ''in  ideas  of  desolation,  solitude,  and  danger, 
impenetrable  forests,  rocky  or  storm-lashed  shores;  in 
lonely  dells  leading  to  dens  and  cai^erns  of  banditti, 
alpine  ridges,  trees  blasted  by^  lightning,  or  sapped  by 
time,  or  stretching  their  extravagant  arms  athwart  a 
murky  sky,  lowering  or  thundering  clouds,  and  suns  shorn 
of  their  beams.  His  figures  are  wandering  shepherds,  for- 
lorn travellers,  wrecked  mariners,  banditti  lurking  for 
their  prey,  or  dividing  their  spoils.  But  this  general 
^ein  of  sublimity  or  terror,  forsook  him  in  the  pursuit  of 
witcheries,  apparitions,  and  spectres  :  here  he  is  only  gro- 
tesque or  capricious." 

^alvator,  however,  possessed  considerable  humour, 
and  a  lively  imagination,  that  procured  him  many  friends^ 
whom  he  had  the  art  to  preserve.  His  education, 
which  had  been  particularly  attended  to,  enabled  him  to 
cultivate  poetry  with  considerable  success.  His  satires 
ace  much  esteemed  by  the  Italians,  who  gave  him  a  dis- 
tinguished rank  among  the  poets  of  his  time. 

Salvator  passed  nine  years  at  Florence,  and  was  loaded 
with  favours  by  the  grand  duke;  his  liberality  furnished 
him  with  all  the  comforts  of  life.  He  was  fond  of  music 
and  the  stage,  composed  several  theatrical  pieces,  and  in- 
vented, daily,  some  novelty  to  amuse  his  friends.  His 
talents  and  conviviality  remained  to  his  last  moments. 

He  died  at  Rome,  aged  58. 

His  genuine  works  are  exceedingly  rare  and  valuable, 
but  many  of  them  are  in  the  rich  and  curious  collections 
of -the  English  nobility  and  gentry.  A  most  capital  pic- 
ture of  Salvator  is  in  the  Louvre,  of  which  the  subject  i» 
Saul  and  the  Witch  of  Endor. 
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STANISLAUS,  KING  OF  POLAND. 


Few  men  have  more  experienced  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  or  were  more  deserving  of  her  favours,  than  Sta- 
nislaus Leczinski^  King  of  Poland,   Duke  of  Lorraine 
And  Bar.     He  was  the  son  of  the  grand  treasurer  of  the 
crown,  and  born  at  Leopold  on  the  10th  of  October,  1677. 
His  constitution,  naturally  feeble,  was  strengthened  by  a 
masculine  education,  and  his  mind  happily  cultivated,  be- 
came enriched  with  all  that  ancient  or  modem  Ktera-. 
tare  could  produce.     He  studied  with  considerable  ad- 
vantage the  laws  of  his  country ;  and  visited  afterwards 
the  principal  courts  in  Europe.     On  his  return  from 
Italy  he  found  his  grandfiather,  Sobieski,  on  the  point  of 
death.    His  disease  was  followed  by  a  turbulent  inter- 
regnum.    Several   palatines  aspired   to    succeed  him. 
Frederic  Augustus,  Elector  of  Saxony,  in  the  end  pre- 
trailed,  and  was  crowned  on  the  15th  of  September,  1697. 
At  the  same  moment  Charles  XIL  of  Sweden,  ascended 
the  throne.    He  was  young,  and  conceived  incapable  of 
resistance.    Three  great  powers  resolved  to  possess  them* 
selves  of  his  states.    But  the  intrepid  Alexander  of  the 
North,  attacked  the  Danes  in  their  own  territories,  over* 
powered  the  Muscovites  at  Narva,  and  turned  his  army 
against  Frederic  Augustus.    This  prince  was  soon  aftet 
compelled  to  resign  his  crown  :  and  Charles,  who  had 
proved  himself  sufficiently  strong  to  deprive  the  Poles 
of  one  king,  pretended  to  have  a  right  of  giving  them 
another.    Stanislaus,  then  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  Pa- 
latine of  Posnania,  General  of  Great  Poland^  and  deputed 
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by  Charles  XII.  to  the  Assembly  of  Darlovie,  inspired 
so  much  esteem  in  the  niin^  of  the  conqueror,  that 
Charles  placed  the  sceptre  in  his  bunds.  In  an  assembly 
at  Colo,  he  proclaimed  him  King  ;  and  even  compel- 
led Augustus  to  congratulate  his  rival  upon  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  throne. 


Stanislaus  was  very  s<^on  universally  acknowledged  by 
his  new  subjects,  whose  happiness  he  had  at  heart.  But 
the  disasters  of  Charles  at  Pultowa,  were  the  beginning 
ol  his  own  misfortunes.  Deprived  of  the  succour  of  his 
protector  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  Poland,  that  was 
already  filled  with  Russian  troops,  and  of  which  the  ma- 
jor part  declared  in  favour  of  Augustus.  It  was  at  this, 
crisis  that  Stanislaus  evinced  the  greatness  of  his  mind^ 
Stralsund,  Stettin,  and  Rostock,  beheld  in  him  alter- 
nately the  intrepid  soldier  <ind  skilful  general.  But  all 
his  efforts  proving  fruitless,  he  abdicated  the  throne,  in 
order  to  stop  t\ie  effusion  of  blood  which  had  been  shed 
in  his  cause.  He  fled  with  his  family  to  Dresden,  where 
he  experienced  a  calamity,  which  he  more  sensibly  felt 
than  the  loss  of  his  dominions,  in  the  death  of  his  eldest 
daughter.  Soon  after,  the  demise  of  Charles  XII.  de* 
stroyed  all  his  hopes.  He  then  returned  to  Wassem- 
bourgh,  in  Alsace.  Frederic  Augustus,  indignant  at  the 
asylum  which  had  been  granted  to  Stanislaus,  ordered 
his  envoy.  Sum,  to  present  a  remonstrance  to  the  court 
of  France.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  regent  re- 
plied to  Sum,  in  these  remarkable  words :  "  Tell  your 
master  that  France  has  ever  been  the  asylum  of  unfor* 
tunate  kings." 


In  1725,  seven  years  after,  the  marriage  of  Louis  XV. 
with  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Poland,  having  been 
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celebrated  at  Fontainebleau,  Stanislaus  resolved  to  take 
up  his   residence  at  Chambordy  and   to   forget  in  the 
sweets  of  repose  the  mischances  of  his  past  life.     But 
his  misfortunes  were  not  yet  terminated  ;  the  death  of 
Frederic  Augustus,  and  the  voice  of  a*  number  of  his 
countrymen,   recalled  him    into  Poland.     Duty,   rather 
than   inclination,,  determined   him  to  resume  a  crown, 
which  had  never  been  to  him  a  source  of  felicity.     He 
set  out  in-  the   disguise  of  a  peasant,    and  arrived  at 
Warsaw,  where  he  discovered  himself;    and  suddenly, 
by  one  hundred  thousand  voices,  was  again  proclaimed 
King  of   Poland.     But  his   kingdom    was  agitated  by 
faction.      Some   powerful  states  excited   the   mal-con- 
tents,   whom  Stanislaus   might    have    reduced   to   obe- 
dience.    Still  the  idea  of  a  civil   war,  and  of  which 
he   was   the    object,    was  frightful    to  him.      He    was 
unwilling  to  consolidate   his  power  by  force  of  arms, 
and  replied  to  those  who  urged  him  to  act  against  the 
insurgents  :     *'  If  my  throne-  must  be  cemented  by  the 
blood  of  my  people,  I  would  much  rather  renounce  it 
for  ever."     This  excessive  goodness  and  indecision  has- 
tened his  fall.    The  assistance  of  France  having  failed  in 
preventing  the  election  of  Frederic  Augustus  III.  son  of 
Frederic  Augustus  of  Saxony ;  and  Russia  and  Austria 
having  declared  in  favour  of  the  new  king,  Stanislaus  was 
obliged  to  fly  to  Dantzic,  where  he  was  idolized  by  the  in- 
habitants.    Besieged  by  the  Russians, and  seeing  the  city, 
reduced,  to  the  most  deplorable  state,  Stanislaus  resolved 
to  quit  the  place,  to  afl'ord  Dantzic  the  liberty  of  capi- 
tulating.     This  unfortunate  prince,    wandering  in  the 
midst  of  forests,   always    surrounded    by  enemies,  and 
frequently,  betrayed  by  that  air  of  dignity  which  burst 
forth  through  the  tattered  garments  that  covered  him, 
waa  at  length,  enabled  to  reach  the  dominions  of  th« 
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King  of  Prussia,  who  received  him  with  all  the  considera* 
tion*  due  to  a  persecuted  sovereign  from  an  august 
prince.  The  mind  of  Stanislaus  still  retained  its  wonted 
firmness.  **  Our  misfortunes/'  said  he,  in  a  letter  to  the 
queen  his  daughter,  ^^  are  only  great  in  the  eyes  of  am« 
bition,  who  know  none  greater  than  the  loss  of  a  crown. 
Ought  I  to  stretch  out  my  hands  to  regain  it  ?  No ;  it 
is  better  to  be  resigned  to  the  will  of  Providence,  whose 
dispensations  convince  us  of  the  futility  and  nothingness 
of  the  things  of  this  world.'' 

The  peace  of  1736,  decided  the  fate  of  Stanishus.  It 
was  agreed,  that  he  should  abdicate  the  throne,  but 
that  he  should  retain  the  title  of  King  of  Poland,  and 
Grand  Duke  of  Lithuania;  that  his  private  patrimony 
should  be  restored ;  and  that  he  should  receive,  by  way 
of  indemnity,  the  Dutchies  of  Lorraine  and  of  Bar; 
which,  after  his  death,  should  be  united  to  France. 


The  qniet  life  of  a  philosopher  suited  the  character  of 
Stanislaus;  this  he  enjoyed  on  his  new  acquisitions. 
Happy  in  contributing  to  the  comfort  of  his  people, 
he  .  passed  his  time  either  in  study  or  with  his  friends. 
His  benevolence  was  extended  to  every  class  of  society, 
and  the  wants  of  the  indigent  especially  engrossed  his 
tboaghts.  This  prince  sent  to  the  magistrates  of  the 
city  of  Bar  eighteen  thousand  crowns,  to  be  laid  out  in 
the  purchase  of  wheat,  when  at  a  low  price ;  who  after- 
wards sold  it  to  the  poor  at  a  moderate  rate  when  it  be-> 
came  dear;  This  measure,  which  reflects  as  much  ho* 
nour  on  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  as  his  prudence,  and 
the  paternal  care  which  he  incessantly  manifested  for  his 
subjects,  hidaced  them  to  give  him  the  surname  of  jBe« 
n^ent;  Utt  uppeBatiott  Stanislaiii   in   truth  merited. 
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He  proved  himself  ever  the  friend  of  humanity,  and  in- 
stituted several  useful  establishments.  Nancy,  Lunevilie 
were  embellished ;  the  little  city  of  Saint  Diez,  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  was  rebuilt ;  he  founded  hospitals  for 
children ;  seminaries  for  youth ;  and  houses  of  retire- 
ment for  old  age.  Lorraine  under  Stanislaus  might  form 
some  conception  of  the  happiness  of  Rome  under  Titus. 
Happy  and  flourishing,  she  only  demanded  the  pro- 
longation of  the  life  of  so  good  a  prince,  when  a  tmgical 
accident  hastened  his  death.  His  Robe  de  Ckambre 
one  morning  caught  fire,  and  a  fever  occasioned  by 
the  flames  terminated  his  existence,  on  the  23d  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1766. 

In  the  person  of  Stanislaus  may  be  seen  two  different 
men  on  the  same  throne ;  the  one  worthy  of  giving 
happiness  to  a  quiet  state,  disturbed  by  no  faction,  and 
whose  prosperity  consists  in  the  paternal  attentions  of 
its  king.  The  other  incapable,  by  the  indecision  of 
his  character,  to  strengthen  a  tottering  empire,  and  to 
demand  obedience  from  a  volatile  and  restless  people, 
inconstant  in  their  affections,  and  ever  ready  to  arm 
against  their  prince.  But  if  Stanislaus  had  not  all  the 
qualities  which  compose  a  great  king,  he  had  those  of 
a  virtuous  sovereign.  His  heart  was  good,  and  misfor- 
tunes had  perhaps  augmented  his  natural  kindness.  His 
eloquence  was  persuasive,  nervous,  and  without  art,  and 
his  mind  active  and  penetrating.  He  was  ready  at  re- 
partee, and  this  talent  remained  to  his  last  moments. — 
During  the  fever  which  his  accident  produced,  the 
queen  recommended  him  to  guard  against  cold.  ''  You 
ought  rather,"  he  replied,  **  to  caution  me  against 
heat:' 
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Stimislaus  cherished  the  arts  and  cultivated  them. 
His  court  at  Luneville  became  the  Athens  of  France,  He 
encouraged  talents,  and  appeared  to  forget  his  own  in 
giving  brilliancy  to  those  of  others.  He  spoke  French 
with  purity  and  elegance.  The  love  of  mankind,  and 
bis  desire  to  render  them  happy,  gave  birth  to  the 
various  tracts  be  left  behind  him,  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Works  of  a  Beneficent  Philosoplier/'  which  have 
been  published  in  4  vols*  8vo.  1765. 
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STRAFFORD. 

Thomas  Wentwobth,  Earl  of  StrafTord,  was  des- 
cended from  a  very  ancient  family  in  Yorkshire,  and  was 
eldest  son  of  Sir  William  Wentworth,  of  Wentworth 
Woodhouse,  in  that  county,  Bart.,  by  Anne,  daughter  of 
Robert  Atkinson,  of  Stowell,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester, 
He  was  born  April  13,  1593,  m  Chancery  Lane,  London, 
in  the  house  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  his  grandfather,  and 
educated  in  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  In  the  year 
1611,  he  married  the  Lady  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of 
Francis,  Earl  of  Cumberland,  and  was  knighted;  and  the 
same  year  travelled  into  France.  On  his  return  to  Eng* 
land,  he  was  chosen  to  serve  in  parliament,  as  knight  of 
the  shire  for  the  county  of  York ;  and  his  father  dying  in 
1614,  he  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Bart.  In  162,2,  his  lady 
dying,  he  again  married  Lady  Arabella  Holies,  younger 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Clare,  a  lady  highly  accomplished 
in  mind  and  person.  He  married  a  third  time,  in  l6dl, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Godfrey  Rhones. 

His  name  occurs  early  in  the  annals  of  the  unfortunate 
Charles  I. ;  and  Wentworth,  so  celebrated  for  bis  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  his  sovereign,  was  at  first  one  of  the  most 
eager  to  oppose  the  measures  of  his  government.  In  the 
House  of  Oommons  he  associated  himself  with  those  who 
were  most  conspicuous  for  their  uncommon  capacity,  and 
the  extent  of  their  views.  Animated  with  a  warm  regard 
for  liberty,  they  saw,  with  regret,  an  unbounded  power « 
exercised  by  the  crown,  and  were  resolved  to  seize  the 
opportunity  which  the  king's  necessities  offered  them,  of 
reducing  the  prerogative  within  a  more  reasonable  com- 
pass. Though  their  ancestors  had  blindly  yielded  to 
practices  and  precedents  favourable  to  the  royal  power, 
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and  had  yet  been  able  to  preserve  some  small  remains  of 
liberty,  it  appeared  to  them  impossible,  while  all  these 
pretensions  were  methodized  and  prosecuted  by  the  in- 
creasing knowledge  of  the  age,  to  maintain  any  shadow  of 
popular  government,  in  opposition  to  such  unlimited  au- 
thority in  the  sovereign.  It  was  necessary  to  make  a 
choice,  either  to  abandon  entirely  the  privileges  of  the 
people,  or  to  secure  them  by  firmer  and  more  precise 
barriers,  than  the  constitution  had  hitherto  provided  fo9 
them.  Men  of  their  aspiring  genius  and  independent 
fortunes,  could  not  long  deliberate.  They  boldly  ein* 
braced  the  side  of  freedom,  and  resolved  to  grant  no  sup* 
plies  to  their  necessitous  prince,  Vithont  extorting  coa»- 
cessions  m  favour  of  civil  liberty.  The  end,  they  con-» 
ceived,  sufficient  and  noble;  the  means^  regular  and 
constitutionaL  To  grant  or  refuse  supfdies,  was  th^ 
undoubted  privilege  of  the  Commons ;  and  as  all  humagt 
governments,  particularly  those  of  a  mixed  nature,  are  in 
continual  fluctuation,  it  was  natural  and  allowable,  in  their 
opinion,  for  popular  assemblies  to  take  advantage  of  fa* 
Yourable  incidents,  in  order  to  secure  the  liberties  of  th^ 
subject.  With  pleasure,  therefore,  they  beheld  the  king; 
involved  in  diffi.culties,  which  promised  to  render  him,, 
^very  year,  more  dependent  upon  the  parliament. 

Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  at  first,  favoured  these  senti* 
^ents  with  a  characteristic  warmth  and  cordiality  which 
gave  considerable  umbrage  to  the  court.  In  1625,  he 
was  made  sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  ia  order  to  prevent  his 
serving  in  parliament;  and  in  May,  1627,  Was  committed 
a  prisoner  to  the  Marshalsea,  by  the  Lords  of  the  Council, 
for  refusing  his  sanction  to  the  royal  loan,  and  afterwards, 
confined  at  Dartford,  in  Kent^  but  was  released  after  a^ 
few  months  imprisonment.  In  the  parliament  wUch  h^ 
gan  to  sit  in  1628,  he  served  again  as  knight  for  bis  owa 
county,  and  exerted  himself  again,  with  great  vigourj^ 
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Against  the  administration  of  the  govcrnmenry  insistinci^ 
upon  the  petition  of  rights^  and  proposing,  what  passed 
into  a  resolution  of  the  house,  that  the  redress  of  grievan- 
ces, and  the  granting  of  supplies,  should  go  hand  in  hand^ 
There  was  a  bold  and  manly  style  of  eloquence  in  those 
days,  with  a  simplicity  of  diction  and  ah  energy  in  their 
complaints,  which  render  their  debates  highly  interesting, 
and  some  specimens,  we  persuade  ourselves,  will  not  he 
anpleasing  to  our  readers.  ^^  I  read,"  said  Sir  Robert 
Philips,  **  among  the  old  Romaiis,  that  once  every  year 
they  held  a  solemn  festival,  in  which  their  slaves  had 
liberty,  without  exception,  to  speak  what  they  pleased, 
in  order  to  ease  their  afflicted  minds ;  and  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  festival,  the  slaves  severally  returned  to  their 
fbrmer  servitude.  This  institution  may,  with  some  excep- 
tioBS,  well  set  forth  our  present  state  and  condition. 
After  the  revolution  of  tome  time,  and  the  grievous  suf- 
ferance of  many  violent  oppressions,  we  have  now  obtain- 
ed, for  a  day,  some  liberty  of  speech-.  Yet,  what. new 
burthens  our  estates  and  persons  have  groaned  under, 
my  heart  yearns  to  think  o^  and  my  tongue  fanlters  to 
utter."  After  indignantly  enumerating  the  illegal  jndg* 
ments  passed  within  his  memory,  the  new  and  unwammt* 
able  impositions,  and  the  many  arbitrary  imprisonments, 
fae  proceeded,  **  I  can  live,  though  another  who  has  no 
right,  be  put  to  live  along  with  me;  nay,  I  can  live, 
though  bartbened  with  impositions  beyond  what  at  pre- 
attdt  t  labour  nnder ;  but,  to  have  my  liber^,  which  is  the 
soul  of  my  life,  ravished  from  me — to  have  my  person 
pent  up  in  a  jail,  without  relief  by  law,  and  to  be  so  ad- 
judged,— O  improvident  ancestors !  O  unwise  fore-fathets ! 
to  be  so  curious  in  providing  for  the  quiet  possession  of 
oor  lands,  and  the  liberties  of  parliament,  and  at  the  same 
time,  to  neglect  our  personal  liberty,  and  let  us  lie  in 
prison ;  and  that  during  pleasure,  without  redress  or  re- 
medy !    If  this  be  law,  %by  do  we  talk  of  liberty  i  Why 
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Kouble  ourselves  with  disputes  about  a  constitution,  fraii- 
chises,  property  of  goods,  and  the  like  i  What  may  any 
jnan  call  his  own,  if  not  the  liberty  of  his  person  i  I  am 
weary  of  treading  these  ways."  Sir  Thomas  Wentworib, 
after  reprobating  the  folly  and  the  tyranny  of  the  mini- 
sters, added,  '^  These  have  introduced  a  privy  council, 
ravishing,  at  once,  the  spheres  of  all  ancient  government, 
destroying  all  liberty,  imprisoning  us  without  bail  or 
bond.  They  have  taken  from  us — what  shall  I  say  P  In- 
deed, what  have  tbey  left  us  ?  By  tearing  up  the  roots  of 
all  property,  they  have  taken  from  us  every  means  of  sup* 
plying  the  king,  and  of  ingratiating  ourselves,  by  volun- 
tary proofs  of  our  duty  and  attachment  towards  him.  To 
the  making  whole  all  these  breaches,  I  shall  apply  myself; 
and  to  all  these  diseases,  shall  propotind  a  remedy.  By 
one  and  the  same  thing  have  the  king  and  the  people 
been  hurt,  and 'by  the  same  must  they  be  cured.  We 
must  vindicate — ^whatf  New  things?  No;  our  ancient, 
legal,  and  vital  liberties,  by  reinforcing  the  laws  enacted 
by  our  ancestors ;  by  setting  such  a  stamp  upon  them, 
that  no  licentious  spirit  shall  dare,  henceforth,  to  invade 
them.  And  shall  we  think  this  a  way  to  break  a  parlia- 
ment i  No  ;  our  desires  are  moderate  and  just.  I  speak 
both  for  the  interest  of  the  king  and  people.  If  we  enjoy 
not  these  rights,  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  relieve  him. 
Let  us,  therefore,  never  doubt  of  a  favourable  reception 
from  his  goodness."  How  superior  was  such  native  and 
spontaneous  eloquence  to  the  mechanical  speech-making 
of  modem  times ! 

It  may  be  perceived,  however,  that  the  language  of 
Wentworth,  though  bold  and  manly,  is  of  a  less  republi- 
can  cast  than  that  of  Philips,  and  more  favourable  to  the 
king.  In  fact,  in  less  than  a  year  from  the  date  of  these 
memorable  harangues,  his  opinions  underwent  •  a  total 
chaixge,  and  he  became  as  firoi  a  pillar  of  the  throne,  as 
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he  had  before  been  strenuous  on  the  popular  side.     Whe- 
tiler  he  suspected  his  former  assooiates  of  already  aiming 
at  the  subversion  of  the  regal  government,  a  measure  pro* 
ductive  only  of  anarchy  and  confusion,  or  whether  he  was 
unable  to  resist  the  flattering  offers  of  the  court,  are 
points  which,  at  this  distance  of  time,  it  is  not  easy  to  de- 
velope.    It  has  always  been  the  maxim  of  princes,^  when- 
ever popular  leaders  encroach  too  much  on  royal  autho-^ 
rity,  to  confer  offices  on  them,  in  expectation  that  they 
will  afterwards  become  more  careful  not  to  diminish  that 
.  power  which  has  become  their  own.     But  the  views  of 
the  king  were  at  that  time  so  repugnant  to  those  of  the 
puritans,  that  the  leaders  wboni  be  gained,  lost  from  that 
moment,  all  interest  with  their  party,  and  were  even  pur- 
sued as  traitors  with  implacable  hatred  and  resentment. 
Thus  it  was  with  Wentworth,  when  Charles  created  him 
Baron,  then  Viscount  Wentworth,  and  finally.  Earl  of 
Strafford;  appointed  him  president  of  the   council  of 
York,  and  deputy  of  Ireland,  and  regarded  him  as  his 
chief  niinister  and  counsellor. .  By  his  talents  and  abilities^ 
Strafford  merited  all  (the.  <;onfidence  which  his.  master  re- 
posed in  him.    His  character  was  stately  and  austere, 
more  adapted  to  procure  esteem  than  love.     His  fidelity 
to  the  king  was  unshaken,  but  as  he  now  employed  all  his 
cpunsds.in  snpportmg  that  prerogative  which  he  had  for* 
merly  so  stremiously  endeavoured  to  lessen,  his  pubK« 
virtue  seems  not  to  have  been  entirely  pure,  but  to  have 
been  susceptible  of  strong  impressions  from  pritate  in- 
terest and  personal  ambition* 

Ireland  was  the  theatre  on  which  be  principally  display*- 
ed  the  resources  of  his  genius,  and  rendered  the  most 
essential  services  to  his  sovereign.  .His  lieutenancy, 
which  continued .  eight  years,  was  marked  by  vigilance, 
acdvity,  and  prudence:  he  paid  off  a  large  arrear  due  be- 
fore his  arrival,  and  dischatged  aU  the  salaries^  civil  and 
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military,  besides  advaDcing  considerable  sams  to  the  king, 
tvithout  any  charge  to  England.  He  restored  the  righta 
of  the  churchy  he  established  English  laws^  reformed  the 
}^rmy,  discharged  the  debts  of  the  crown,  secured  the 
seas,  and  paid  the  utmost  attention  to  commerce  and 
trade.  But  unfortunately,  these  measures,  however  8alu-« 
tary  and  praise-worthy,  were  not  attended  with  popula* 
rity.  *In  a  nation  so  averse  to  the  English  government 
and  religion,  his  very  virtues  were  sufficient  to  draw  on 
him  the  public  hatred.  The  manners  and  character  of 
this  great  man,  though  to  all  full  of  courtesy,  and  to  his 
friends  affectionate  and  endearing,  were  in  general,  rigid, 
haughty,  atid  severe.  His  authority  aiid  inflnence,  dor*^ 
ing  the  peribd  of  his  government,  were  nnlimited ;  but  na 
sooner  had  adversity  seized  him,  than  the  concealed  aver-i 
sioh  of  the  nation  blazed  up  at  once,  and  the  Irish  pwlia* 
ment  used  every  expedient  to  aggravate  the  chargesp 
which  he  was  soon  fated  to  ^noounter. 


From  this  unenviable,  though  honourable  post,  he  was 
summoned,  in  l639t  hy  the  king,  to  assist  him  in  his. 
design  of  subduing  the  Sc6t8«  In  the  management  of  the 
afiairs  of  Scotland,  the  conduct  of  Charles  had  been 
marked!  by  weakness  and  incoasistency:  yielding  whesr 
he  ought  to  have  commanded ;  issutng  the  most  arbitrary 
edicts,  without  providing  himself  with  the  means  of  en* 
forcing  them,  be  alternately  excited  terror  and  contempt. 
With  an  the  respect  due  to  his  private  virtoes,^  with  aB 
the  compassion  which  his  melancholy  fate  exacts  from 
those  who  peruse  the  disastrous  annals  of  his  reign,  it  is 
impossible  wholly  to  clear  hitn^from  tho^  charges  of  iosin- 
teriiy,  and  even  dissimulation,  which. w^^e  so  frequently 
urged  agaitist  him.  When,  at  length,  the  increasing  dis* 
tdrbances  of  the  north  compelled  him  to  isise  an  ^mj^ 
for  the  support  <tfliis^atithority/6uch  was  bis  comparative 
peuuiy,  that  be  was  obliged  to  lam,^  recourse  to  a  mode 
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of  supply  which  must  have  been  extremcljr  grating  to  a 
generous  mind.     He  was  under  the  necessity  of  borrowing 
]arge  sums  from  his  ministers  and  courtiers,  and  so  much 
was  he  beloved  by  them,  that  the  loan  greatly  exceeded 
his  expectation.    By  these  means  he  was  enabled  to  raise 
an  army  of  I9fi00  foot,  and  2000  horse,  of  whiph  the  Earl 
of  Strafford,  assuming  a  military  character,  was  appointed 
lieutenant-general  under  the   Earl  of  Northumberland. 
But  some  trifling  successes  of  the  Scotch  covenanter* 
dispirited  the  royal  forces,  and  compelled  the  king,  against 
the  opinion  of  Strafford,  to  consent  to  a  proposal  for  ft 
treaty  and  suspension  of  arms.    That  high-spirited  noble- 
man, who  possessed  more  vigour  of  mind  than  the  king 
or  any  of  his  council,  advised  him  to  put  all  to  the  hazard 
of  a  battle,  rather  than  submit  to  such  unworthy  terms  as 
were  likely  to  be  imposed  upon  him ;  "  for,  should  your 
majesty,''  he  observed,  '*  even  be  defeated,  nothing  worse 
can  befal  you,  than  what,  from  your  inactivity,  you  will 
certainly  feel.*'    These  prophetic  words  seem  to  have 
been  dictated  by  the  most  infallible  of  all  inspirations, 
that  intuitive  discernment  of  a  penetrating  genius^  habi- 
tuated to  the  contemplation  of  human  af&irs,  which  en- 
ables it  to  look  into  futurity.     But  Charles,  in  despair  of 
being  able  to  stem  the  torrent,  iTescdved  to  yield  to  it,  and 
for  once,  refused  to  follow  the  more  spirited,  and  perhaps, 
more  prudent  advice  of  his  minister. 

But  it  was  the  fate  of  Strafford  to  atone,  in  his  own 
person,  for  all  the  errors  and  misfortunes  of  his  unhappy 
sovereign.  By  a  concurrence  of  accidents,  he  laboured 
under  the  severe  hatred  of  all  the  three  nations  which 
composed  the  British  monarchy.  The  Scots,  whose 
authority  now  ran  extremely  high,  considered,  him  as 
the  capital  enemy  of  their  country^  and  one  whose 
counsels  and  influence  they  had  most  reason  to  appre- 
hend.   He  had  engaged  the  parliament  of  Ireland  to  ad- 
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vunce  large  subsidies,  in  order  to  support  a  war  against 
them ;  he  had  levied  au  army  of  9000  men,  with  which  he 
had  menaced  all  their  western  coast.  He  bad  compelled 
the  Scots,  who  lived  under  his  government,  to  renounce 
the  covenant ;  he  bad  proclaimed  the  covenanters  traitors 
and  rebels,  even  before  tbe  king  had  issued  any  declara- 
tion against  them  in  England  ;  and  be -bad  dissuaded  his 
master  against  a  treaty  and  suspension  of  arms,  which  he 
looked  upon  as  dangerous  and  dishonourable.  We  have 
already  seen,  that  in  Ireland  his  personal  deportment 
had  rendered  him  exceedingly  unpopular,  notwitbstand- 
the  vigour,  the  wisdom,  stnd  the  success  of  his  public 
measures.  In  England^  tbe  discontent  and  fury  of  tbe 
puritans  was  universal  and  loud  against  him,  tbough. 
witbout  any  particular  reason,  except  bis  being  tbe  mini- 
ster of  state,  wbom  tbe  king  most  favoured  and  trusted* 
His  extraction  was  too  honourable,  his  private  fortune  too 
considerable,  for  them  to  attribute  bis  devotion  to  the 
service  of  bis  master,  to  motives  less  worthy  than  tbose  of 
loyalty  and  attachment.  But  envy  bad  attended  bis  sud* 
den  and  splendid  elevation.  His  former  associates,  finding 
that  be  owed  bis  advancement  to  tbe  desertion  of  their 
cause,  represented  him  as  tb^  great  apostate  of  tbe  com«< 
Qion  wealth,  wbom  it  behoved  them  to  sacrifice  as  a 
victim  to  public  j  ustice.  With  malignant  and  unrelenting 
perseverance,  they  attacked,  and  finally  destroyed  the 
seceder  from  their  own  violent  and  pernicious  counsels, 
lather  than  the  minister,  whose  uncommoa  vigour  apd 
capacity  extorted  their  esteem. 

The  genius  of  StraiTord  appears,  at  length,  to  have  sunk 
Dnder  this  accumulated  odium  and  injustice.  He  would 
willingly  have  returned  to  Ireland,  to  shelter  his  bead  from 
the  danger  which  menaced  it;  but  his  talents  were  too 
necessary  for  the  king's  service,  in  the  critical  session  of 
pi^rli^iQeat  which  now  approached.    In  vain  did  h^  rcpre* 
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sent  the  danger  of  his  appearing  among  so  many  enraged 
enemies.  The  king  promised  him  protection,  and  assured 
him  that  not  a  hair  of  his  head  should  be  touched  by 
the  parliament.  So  little  did  this  unhappy  monarch  then 
foresee  the  near  subversion  of  his  own  authority — and 
that,  as  a  fatal  and  most  convincing  proof  of  it,  he  was 
so  soon  to  sign  the  death-warrant  of  the  man,  whom  he 
thus  pledged  his  royal' word  to  support. 

No  sooner  had  the  earl  arrived  in  London,  than  a  con* 
certed  attack  was  made  upon  him  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Pym,  in  a  long  and  studied  oration,  enumerated 
all  the  grievances  under  which  the  nation  laboured,  from 
which  he  inferred  an  intention  in  the  minister  of  sob* 
verting  the  form  of  government,  and  the  ancient  laws  and 
liberties  of  the  kingdom  ;  some  instances  of  imperious  ex- 
pressions and  actions  he  also  cited  ;  and  entering  into  a 
more  personal  attack  on  the  minister,  endeavoured  to 
expose  his  private  character  and  manners.  It  should 
seem,  that  the  austere  genius  of  Strafibrd,  occupied  in 
the  pursuits  of  ambition,  had  not  rendered  his  breast  al- 
together inaccessible  to  the  tender  passions,  or  secured 
him  from  the  dominion  of  the  fair  sex — and,  in  that 
sullen  age,  the '  irregularities  of  pleasure  were  more  r€- 
^proachful  than  the  most  odious  crimes.  Nothing  more 
effectually  proves  the  absence  of  any  criminal  act  in  the 
administration  of  Strafford,  than  that  the  popular  orator 
of  the  commons  should  thus  have  had  recourse  to  charges 
of  so  personal  and  private  a  nature.  But  the  torrent  of 
prejudice  against  him  was  irresistible — ^his  impeachment 
was  voted — ^immediately  carried  up  to  the  Lords — and 
Strafford,  who  had  just  entered  the  House  of  Peers,  little 
expecting  so  speedy  a  prosecution,  was  ordered  into  cus- 
tody, with  every  mark  of  animosity  in  his  judges,  as  well 
as  in  his  prosecutors. 
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An  accusation,  carried  on  by  the  united  effort  of  three 
kingdoms  against  one  man,  unprotected  by  power,  unas- 
sisted by  counsel,  and  discountenanced  by  authority,  was 
likely  to  prove  a  very  unequal  contest ;  yet  such  was  the 
capacity,  genius,  and  presence  of  mind,  displayed  by  this 
magnanimous  statesman,  that,  while  argunient,  and  rea- 
son, and  law,  were  attended  to,  he  obtained  an  undisputed 
victory — ^and  he  perished  at  last,  overwhelmed,  but  still 
unsubdued,  by  the  open  and  undisguised  violence  of  his 
fierce  and  unrelenting  antagonists.  Though  four  months 
were  employed  in  framing  ttie  twenty-eight  articles  of  his 
impeachment,  and  though  all  Strafford's  answers  were 
unpremeditated  and  extemporary,  it  appears,  upon  exa- 
mination, not  only  that  he  was  free  from  the  crime  of 
treason,  of  which  there  is  not  the  least  appearance,  but 
,  that  his  conduct,  making  allowance  for  human  infirmities, 
was  innocent,  and  even  laudable.  He  repelled  the  accu- 
sation of  treason  to  the  state  with  successful  argument — 
victoriously  refuted  every  charge,  mixing  modesty  and 
humility  with  firmness  and  vigour — and  under  any  other 
judges,  and  in  better  times,  must  necessarily  have  been 
acquitted.  He  thus  pathetically  concluded  a  long  and 
able  speech,  previous  to  the  sentence  being  passed  by  his 
peers : — "  My  lords,  I  have  now  troubled  your  lordships 
a  great  deal  longer  than  I  should  have  done.  Were  it  not 
for  the  interest  of  those  pledges,  which  a  saint  in  heaven 
has  left  me,  I  should  be  loth  " — ^here  he  pointed  to  his 
children,  oppressed  by  tears — "  What  I  forfeit  for  myself 
is  nothing — ^but,  I  confess,  that  my  indiscretion  should 
forfeit  for  them,  wounds  me  very  deeply.  You  will  be 
pleased  to  pardon  my  infirmity — something  I  should  have 
said — ^but,  I  see  I  shall  not  be  able,  and  therefore  I  shall 
leave  it.  And  now,  my  Lords,  I  thank  God,  I  have  been 
by  his  blessing  sufficiently  instructed  in  the  extreme 
vanity  of  all  temporary  enjoyments,  'compared  to  ouc 
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eternal  duration.  And  so,  my  lords,  even  so,  with  all  hu* 
mility,  and  with  all  tranquillity  of  mind,  I  submit,  clearly 
and  freely,  to  your  judgments ;  and  whether  that  righteous 
doom  shall  be  life  or  death,  I  shall  repose  myself,  full  of 
gratitude  and  confidence,  in  the  arms  of  the  great  Author 
of  my  existence." — "  Certainly,"  says  Whitlocke,  (and 
the  remark,  coming  from  an  enemy  of  Strafford,  is  con* 
elusive,  as  to  the  character  and  innocence  of  the  fallen 
minister)  ''  never  any  man  acted  such  a  part,  on  such  a 
theatre,  with  more  wisdom,  constancy,  and  eloquence, 
with  greater  reason,  judgment,  and  temper,  and  with  a 
better  grace  in  all  his  words  and  actions,  than  did  this 
great  and  excellent  person — and  he  moved  the  hearts  of 
all  his  auditors,  some  few  excepted,  to  remorse  and  pity." 

But  these  atrocious  few  prevailed — ^a  small  majority  of 
those  of  his  peers,  who  could  be  induced,  by  threats  or 
persuasions,  to  attend  on  the  last  day  of  his  trial,  ad* 
judged  him  guilty,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  extort 
the  king's  consent.    The  situation  of  Charles  was  painful 
in  the  extreme.     He  must  either  sacrifice  a  man  whom 
he  knew  to  be  innocent,  and  whose  only  crime  was  the 
most  implicit  devotion  to  his  person  and  authority — or, 
by  surrendering  this  illustrious  victim  to  the  fury  of  his 
enemies,  prevent,  if  possible,  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war. 
The  queen,  who,  it  is  said,  had  never  favoured  Strafford, 
terrified  with  the  apprehension  of  so  mighty  a  danger, 
was  in  tears,  and  pressed  him  to  satisfy  his  people  in  this 
demand,  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  finally  content  them. 
Juxon  alone,  the  pious  Bishop  of  London,  whose  courage 
was  not  inferior  to  his  other  virtues,  advised  him,  if  in 
his  conscience  he  did  not  approve  of  the  bill  for  the  exe- 
cution of  Strafford,  by  no  means  to  assent  to  it.    Straf- 
ford himself,  apprised  of  this  irresolution  in  his  royal 
master,  took  a  very  extraordinary  step,  which,  if  his  mo- 
tives could  be  as  easily  authenticated,  as  they  are  appa- 
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rently  great  and  luagnanimaus,  would  have  raised  his  Gha<# 
racier  to  as  high  a  pitch  of  virtue  as  it  is  possible  for  human 
nature  to  attain,  and  ranked  his  name  with  the  self-devoted 
Decii  of  old.  He  wrote  a  letter,  in  which  he  intreated 
the  king,  for  the  sake  of  public  peace,  to  put  an  end  to 
his  unfortunate,  nbough  innocent  life.  "  In  this/'  added 
he,  "  my  consent  will  more  acquit  you  to  God,  than  all 
the  world  besides.  To  a  willing  man  there  is  no  injury-^ 
and  as,  by  God's  grace,  I  forgive  all  the  world,  with  a 
calmness  and  meekness,  of  infinite  contentment  to  my 
dislodging  soiil — So,  Sir,  to  you  I  can  resign  the  life  of 
this  world,  with  all  imaginable  cheerfulness,  in  the  just 
acknowledgment  of  your  exceeding  favours."  Perhaps, 
be  hoped  that  this  unusual  instance  of  magnanimity 
would  engage  the  king  still  more  strenuously  to  protect 
him. — Perhaps,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  enemies,  he 
absolutely  despaired  of  escaping  the  dangers  by  which  he 
was  every  way  environed.  Such  a  stiep  was  not  unworthy 
of  the  great  mind  of  Strafford,  and  he  was  certainly  ca- 
pable of  so  noble  an  act  of  disinterestedness — but  we  are 
compelled  to  add,  that  when  Carleton  informed  him  of 
the  final  resolution  which  necessity  had  extorted  from  the 
king,  he  started,  seemed  surprised,  and  exclaimed  in  th^ 
words  of  the  scripture — Put  not  your  trust  in  princes,  nor 
in  the  sons  of  men,  for  in  them  there  is  no  salvation*  He, 
however,  soon  recalled  his  courage,  and  prepared  for 
death. 

In  passing  from  his  apartments  to  Tower*hill,  where 
the  scaffold  was  erected,  he  stopped  under  the  windows 
of  Laud,  who  was  then  in  confinement,  under  a  similar 
charge  of  treason,  and  entreated  the  assistance  of  his 
prayers  in  those  awful  moments.  The  aged  primate,  dis« 
solved  in  tears,  and  having  pronounced,  with  a  faaltering 
voice,  a  tender  blessing  on  his  departing  friend,  sunk 
into  the  arms  of  his  attendants.     Strafford,  still  superior 
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to  his  fate,  moved  od  with  aa  elated  countenance,  and 
with  an  air  even  of  greater  dignity  than  usually  attended 
him.  His  discourse  on  the  scaffold  was  fiill  of  decency 
and  courage.  ^'  He  feared,''  he  said,  ''  that  the  omen  waA 
bad  for  the  intended  reformation  of  the  state,  that  it 
commenced  with  the  shedding  of  innocent  blood.'' 
Having  bid  a  last  adieu  to  his  brother,  who^  attended 
him,  and  sent  a  blessing  to  his  children,  who  were  ab- 
*  sent, — '^  And  now,"  said  he,  '^  I  have  nigh  done !  oneP 
stroke  will  make  my  wife  a  widow,  my  dear  children  or- 
phans, deprive  my  poor  servants  of  an  indulgent  master, 
and  separate  me  from  an  affectionate  brother,  and  aD  my 
firiends:  But  let  God  be  to  you,  and  them,  all  in  all/' 
Going  to  disrobe,  and  prepare  himself  for  the  block,  ''  I 
thank  God/'  .said  he,  **  that  I  am  no  wise  afraid  of  death, 
nor  am  daunted  with  any  terrors,  but  do  as  cheerfully  lay 
down  my  head,  at  this  time,  as  ever  I  did  when  gohug  to 
repose."  At  one  blow  a  period  was  put  to  his  exisl^ice. 

Thus  perished,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  persons  that  have  appeared  in  England. 
His  character,  as  might  be  expected,  has  been  severely 
handled  by  our  zealous  republican  writers ;  but  by  ilone 
has  it  been  more  completely  mangled  than  by  the  late 
Mrs.  Macauley,  who,  in  her  democratic  rage,  allows  him 
neither  virtue  nor  talents.  But  his  abilities,  as  a  states- 
man, and  his  unshaken  attachment  to  his  master,  were  the 
chief  causes  of  his  ruin ;  and  in  the  subsequent  proceed- 
ings of  that  parliament,  to  whose  vindictive  resentment 
he  fell  a  sacrifice,  may  be  found  the  best  apology  for  his 
administration.  A  certain  degree  of  vigour,  and  more 
perhaps  than  Strafford  exerted,  was  necessary  to.  preserve 
the  church  and  monarchy  from  the  ravages  of  those  civil 
and  religious  enthusiasts  who  soon  overturned  both. 
Though  his  death  was  loudly  demanded  as  a  satisfaction 
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to  justice^  and  an  atonement  for  some  violations  of  the 
iconstitution,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed^  that  the  sentence 
by  which  he  fell  was  an  enormity  greater  than  the  worst 
of  those  which  his  implacable  enemies  prosecuted  with  so 
much  cruel  industry.  The  people,  in  their  rage  had  totally 
mistaken  the  proper  object  of  their  resentment:  all  the 
necessities,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  difficulties  by 
which  the  king  had  been  induced  to  use  violent  expedients 
•for  raising  his  supplies,  were  the  result  of  measures  pre- 
vious to  Strafford's  advancement ;  and  if  they  arose  from 
ill  conduct,  he  at  least  was  entirely  innocent.  Even  those 
violent  expedients  themselves,  which  occasioned  the  com- 
plaint that  the  constitution  was  subverted,  had  been  all 
of  them  conducted,  so  far  as  appeared,  without  his  counsel 
or  assistance.  And  whatever  his  private  advice  might  be, 
he  failed  not  to  inculcate  in  the  king^s  presenile  the  salu- 
tary maxim,  that  if  any  inevitable  necessity  ever  compelled 
the  sovereign  to  violate  the  laws,  this  licence  ought  to  be 
practised  with  extreme  reserve,  and^  as  soon  as  possible,  a 
just  atonement  be  made  to  the  constitution,  for  any  injury 
which  it  might  sustain  from  such  dangerous  precedents. 
The  first  parliament  after  the  restoration  reversed  the  bill 
of  attainder ;  and  even  a  few  weeks  after  Strafford's  execu- 
tion, the  very  parliament  which  had  condemned  him,  re- 
mitted to  his  children  the  more  severe  consequences  of 
bis  sentence,  as  if  conscious  of  the  violence  with  which 
the  prosecution  had  been  conducted. 
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TiNiBfts  was  one  of  those  privileged  men  wkom  n** 
tore  so  very  rarely  prodaces.  His  father,  Darid  Teniers^ 
a  skilfttl  paiDter  and  «  pupil  of  Rubens,  vas  sHrnamed 
the  old,  to  distiaguish  him  from  his  son,  and  first  intro- 
duced him  into  that  career  in  which  he  was  destined  to 
ezceL 

There  are  few  of  the  Flemish  painters  that  hafe  done 
greater  honour  to  that  celebrated  achool,  than  Teniers^ 
if  we  except  Rubens  and  Vandyck.  It  was  from  the 
works  of  the  first  of  those  painters,  that  Teniers  derived 
that  truth  of  design  and  admirable  greatness  of  colourings 
for  which  he  is  so  remarkable.  He  is,  in  fact,  Rubens 
in  miniature;  there  is  the  same  mind^  the  same  vigour; 
but  he  has  better  knowledge  of  thechiaro-scuro,  than  the 
ipceat  man  whom  he  had  proposed  as  his  modeL 


His  wonderfully  tetentive  memory  enabled  him  to 
trace  the  okjects  which  had  once  attracted  his  notice* 
By  a  simple  sketch  with  the  light  touch  of  genius,  he 
had  the  art  of  representing  what  to  others  was  a  work  of 
serious  difficulty  and  labour;  yet  tb^e  are  few  painters 
that  liave  more  faithfully  imitated  nature  than  Teniers. 
No  one  ^  has  exqelted  him  in  the  aeatness  of  bis  touch, 
and  the  dear  traasparency  of  his  colouring.  No  one 
knew  better  how  to  give  to  every  direct  its  appropriate 
featuaes  and  dress ;  no  one  had  «  more  original  genius, 
or  possessed  a  greater  combiaatien  of  taints.  His  light 
^d  easy  hand  seemed  to  play  wilfa  <his  ai4  and.  only  to 
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skim  the  canvass,  upon  which  so  many  charming  scenes 
placed  themselves  without  effort  or  labour — ^a  simple 
ground,  a  light  level,  and  the  most  delicate  touches,  pror 
duce  the  effect  commonly  observable  in  his  pictures* 

He  was  the  most  prolific  of  painters.  Europe  is  filled 
with  his  name  and  his  works.  *  It  was  in  allusion  to  this 
extreme  facility  of  execution,  that  connoisseurs  have 
proverbially  called  his  little  pieces  the  after^suppersoi 
Teniers. 

Antwerp,  that  city  so  fruitful  in  illustrious  artists,  had 
the  honour  of  giving  him  birth  in  16 10.  There  he  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  life,  beloved  and  esteemed  as  a 
man  of  virtue,  as  well  as  of  extraordinary  talents.  For 
sometime,  however,  after  he  commenced  painter,  his 
nerit  was  so  little  regarded,  that  he  was  often  under  the 
necessity  of  going  in  person  to  Brussels  to  dispose  of  his 
own  pictures,  as  well  as  those  that  were  painted  by  his 
disciples,  and  was  as  often  mortified  to  find  the  paintings 
of  Tilburg  Artois,  Van  Heil,  and  others,  preferred  to  his 
own,  although  they  were  in  every  respect  greatly  inferior. 
Fortune  at  length  smiled  on  his  labour,  and  by  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  conduct,  and  the  amenity  of  his  manners, 
opened  to  himself  an  easy  access  to  the  greatest  men 
of  his  time.  He  was  equally  beloved  and  considered 
by  his-  cotemporary  artists,  and  was  by  them  elected 
director  of  the  academy  at  Antwerp. 

The  painting-room  of  this  eminent  artist  was  the 
rendezvous  of  all  the  distinguished  personages  in  Flan- 
ders. The  Archduke  Leopold  William  made  him  Gentle- 
man of  his  Chamber,  and  presented  him  with  hi»  por- 
trait,  enriched  with  diamonds.  Christian  of  Sweden 
made  him  a  similar- present.    The  King  of  Spain  had  so 
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high  an  opinion  of  his  merit,  that  he  constructed  a  gal- 
lery, destined  solely  for  the  works  of  Teniers.  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  however,  who  had  a  view  in  general  to 
something  great,  used  to  say,  when  the  persons  who 
bought  pictures  for  him  attempted  to  introduce  any  of 
Teniers'  into  his  collection,  in  allusion  to  the  little  miser- 
able human  figures  with  which  they  abound,  "  Qu^on 
nCote  c€8  magots  de  devant  mes  yeux"  Take  away  from  my 
sight  those  little  baboons. 

He  afterwards  quitted  Antwerp,  and  inhabited  a  small 
castle  called  the  three  Towers,  in  the  village  of  Perch, 
between  Antwerp  and  Malines.  By  retiring  thither,  he 
wished  to  shun  the  great  world,  and  devote  himself  to 
his  prevailing  taste  in  the  study  and  imitation  of  nature. 
It  was  in  mixing  in  the  games  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village,  that  he  sketched  so  many  rural  scenes ;  and  his 
memory  even  fled  to  retrace  the  sports  in  which  he  had 
himself  been  a  performer.  ^The  vivacity  of  his  mind 
did  not  permit  him  to  dwell  long  on  each  separate 
picture. 


Teniers,  in  quitting  Antwerp,  had  hoped  to  withdraw 
himself  from  the  conflux  of  his  admirers;  but  fame, 
which  always  accompanies  extraordinary  merit,  attracted 
to  his  retreat  a  still  greater  crowd.  It  became,  at  length,' 
a  sort  of  court,  to  which  the  nobility  frequently  resorted. 
Don  Juan,  of  Austria,  often  lodged  at  his  house,  and 
desired  to  be  admitted  in  the  number  of  his  pupils.  He 
removed,  at  length,  to  Brussels,  where  he  attained  to  a 
very  advanced  age,  without  l6sing,  for  a  moment,  the 
joy  and  lively  humour  that  had  always  distinguished  him. 
Death  surprised  him  as  he  held  the  pencil  in  his  hand. 
He  was  then  fimshing  the  portrait  of  a  lawyer ;  and  his 
Jast  words  were,  in  humourous  aUusioa  to  this'circum* 
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■taoce :  ''  I  iMve  burnt,''  said  be,  **  mj  hat  tooth,  m 
paiDtiDg  this  kwyer/' 

The  paintings  of  Teniers  are  remarkabk  for  their  great 
variety  of  compositioo,  their  abundance  of  figures  with- 
out confusion,  the  correctness  of  style,  and  that  ori- 
ginality of  design  which  belonged  only  to  him.  Every 
style  of  painting  was  familiar  to  him ;  battles,  marches 
of  armies,  animals,  the  sea,  all  appeared  to  receive  new 
life  under  the  hands  of  this  inimitable  artist.  He  had 
formed  a  handsome  collection  of  pictures  of  the  different 
schools,  particularly  of  the  Venetian,  the  eolooiing  of 
which  he  admired  and  successfully  imitated* 

Teniers  had  a  ready  and  lively  invention^  and  was  lull 
as  ready  to  execute  as  to  invent;  he  made  nature  his 
model  perpetually,  and  imitated  it  with  astonishing  ex- 
actness and  truth.  His  pencil  is  free  and  delicate ;  the 
touching  of  his  trees  is  light  and  firm ;  his  skies  are  ad« 
mirable,  and  although  not  very  much  varied,  are  clear 
and  brilliant.  And  as  to  the  expression  of  his  figures, 
whether  they  are  mirthful  or  grave,  in  anger  or  in  good 
humour,  nothing  can  be  more  strongly  marked,  more 
striking  cnr  natural.  His  pictures  are  generally  clear  in 
all  their  parts,  with  a  beautiful  tiansparence ;  and  it  is 
observed  of  them,  by  several  writers,  that  he  possessed 
the  art  of  relieving  his  lights  by  othec  lights,  without 
employing  deep  shadows,  and  yet  produced  the  intended 
effrct  in  a  very  surprinng  manner*  That  method  of 
practice,  it  is  thought,  was  derived  from  an  obtervation 
communicated  to  him  by  Kubens,  which  was,  that  strong 
oppositions  were  not  always  necessary  to  produce  a  fine 
effect  in  a  picture;  and  thalt  observation  Ruf^ens  knew 
iofallibly  to  be  just,  from  hi»  shading  the  colouring  and 
tints  of  ^itifloi  with  accuraey 
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His    pruicipal  subjects    are    landscapes,    with   small 
figures,  Ck>rps  de  Garde,  merry  makings,  kirmesses,  faiis^ 
shooting  at  butts,  playing  at  bowls,  and  the  diversions, 
sports,  or  occupations  of  villagers ;  but  any  of  those  sub- 
jects which  he  painted  on  a  small  size,  are,  by  many 
degrees,    preferable    to    those    of    larger    dimensions* 
Connoisseurs    have  objected   to    the    compositions    of 
*  Teniers,  that  his  figures  are  too  short  and  clumsy,  and 
Aat  there  appears  too  much  sameness  in  the  countenances 
and  habits;  but  it  ought  to  be  considered,  that  as  he 
designed    every  object  after  nature,    and   formed   his 
colours  from  that  nature  with  which  he  was-  most  con- 
Tersant,  he  may  indeed  be  thought  not  to  have  given  an 
elegance  to   his  forms    equal  to    the    Italian   ideas  of 
elegance.      But  of  such  elegance  as  appeared   in.  his 
models,  there  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  goodness 
of  his  c^ice,  and  the  most  exact  preci»on  in.  every 
character  and  every  expression  ;  and  the  incredible  jmces 
which  are  given  for  the  paintings  of  this  master,  in  every 
part  of  Europe,  are  an<  incontestible  evidence  oi  llije 
versal  esteem  and'  admiration  of  his  works* 


Some  amateurs  have  censured  him  for  the  greyish 
colour  which  predominates  ia  sene  of  has  pieces;  bnc 
this  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  merit  in  Teniers,  as 
it  gives  to  his  pictures  a  clearness  and  greatness  which 
cannot  but  please  the  eye. 

Teniers,  whose  life  was  a  calm  and  uninterruped  course 

ft 

of  real  enjoyments,  expired  in  1694. 

**  The  works  of  David  Teniers,  jun."  says  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  **  are  worthy  of  the  closest  attention  of  a  painter 
who  desires  tatecel  in  the  mechanical  knowledge  of  his 
art«^   His  mamier  of  touching,  or  wliat  we  call  hai|dling. 
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iiasy  perhaps^  never  been  excelled;  there  is  in  bis  pic- 
tures tbat  exact  mixture  of  softness  an<f  sbarpness,  which 
is  difficult  to  execute/' 

The  author  of  the  ''  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  Poussin/'  makes  the  following  remark  on  the  painters 
of  the  Flemish  school.  ''  Those  artists  tell  us^  that  they 
love  nature^  that  they  copy  nature,  and  that  it  is  nature 
which  is  to  be  seen  always  in  their  works.  Alas !  what 
signifies  to  me  a  group  of  twenty  common  heads  ?  It  is 
an  able  character,  age,  and  expression,  that  I  desire :  it 
is  the  finesse,  the  gravity,  the  majesty  of  a  head,  that  I 
am  looking  after.  I  don't  like  to  see  the  lance  of  Achilles 
in  a  vulgar  lean  hand ;  though  sometimes  strength,  lean- 
ness, and  a  small  size,  meet  together.  If  a  painter  is  to 
represent  Petrarch  at  the  feet  of  Laura,  I  would  not 
have  him  make  her  ugly,  though  I  know  she  was  so  in 
reality.  Posterity,  which  knows  nothing  of  great  men 
but  by  their  actions  that  are  worthy  of  it,  and  whose 
imagination  is  animated  and  exalted  in  thinking  of  Scipio, 
Brutus,  and  Caesar,  is  shocked  at  seeing  them  exhibit>- 
ed  under  Flemish  figures ;  and  disgusted  when  the 
painter  gives  them  the  awkwardness  of  a  heavy  Dutch 
jieasant;  or  Burgomaster  of  Amsterdam/' 
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VANDYCK. 


The  pupil,  and  sometimes  the  rival  of  Rubens,  Van- 
dyck  deservedly  maintains  the  second  rank  among  the 
painters  of  the  Flemish  school.  Rubens  undoubtedly 
possessed  a  more  ardent  genius  and  a  more  fertile  ima- 
gination ;  he  designed  with  mure  classical  skill,  and  dis- 
played greater  vigour  of  expression  and  command  of 
pencil.  Vandyck,  gifted  with  milder  qualities,  attracts 
numerous  admirers  by  the  softness  of  his  colouring,  the 
naivete  of  his  characters,  the  delicacy  of  his  toiich,  and 
his  management  of  the  chiaro-scuro.  His  celebrity 
arises  chiefly  from  the  excellence  of  his  portraits,  which 
branch  of  the  art  he  has  carried  to  such  perfection,  that 
there  is  no  other  painter,  if  we  except  Titian,  that  will 
bear  a  comparison  with  him. 


Antwerp  had  again  the  honour  of  giving  birth  to  this 
eminent  painter,  on  the  twenty-second  of  March,  1599. 
His  father  possessed  some  skill  in  painting  on  glass,  and 
his  mother  excelled  in  embroidery.  His  inclination  for 
painting  was  easily  perceived,  and  he  was  placed  under 
the  tuition  of  Henry  Van  Balen,  who  had  spent*  some- 
time in  Italy,  and  had  studied  under  the  greatest  masters. 
But  the  young  pupil  soon  surpassed  his  companions,  and 
rivalled  Van  Balen.  This  early  discovery  of  his  own 
powers,  and  the  high  celebrity  of  Rubens,  made  him 
earnestly  desire  to  place  himself  under  the  guidance  of  that 
illustrious  man.  Rubens  readily  received  him,  and  fore- 
saw his  future  excellence.  He  frequently  gave  him 
sketches   of  his   own,   which  Vandyck   finished  in  so 
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masterly  a  c^tyle,  and  with  so  happy  aa  imitation  of 
Rubens'  manner,  that  many  of  them  have  been  consider- 
ed  as  the  productions  of  that  great  painter.  As  a  proof 
of  his  quickness  in  adopting  the  style  of  others,  the  fol« 
lowing  anecdote  may  be  related.  Rubens,  after  the 
labours  of  the  day,  was  accustomed,  towards  the  even- 
ing, to  take  the  air.  His  pupils  tben  sometimes  obtain- 
ed permission,  from  his  old  servant  Valviken,  to  enter 
hie  cabinet,  and  examine  his  different  sketches  and  his 
method  of  finishing  his  pieces.  As  they  one  day  wem 
too  eagerly  pressing  forward  to  observe  a  picture,  m 
which  Rubens  had  been  employed  in  the  morning,  Die- 
penbeke  tumbled  against  the  object  of  their  curiosity, 
and  effaced  the  arm  of  a  Magdalen,  and  the  cheek  and 
chin  of  a  Madona.  The  accident  excited  general  alarmy 
and  the  whole  school  appeared  lost  in  confusion  and 
dismay,  when  John  Van  Hock  exclaimed,  *^  we  have  no 
time  to  lose — I  must  find  some  expedient  to  screen  us 
from  discovery ;  let  the  most  skilful  among  us  sit  down 
to  the  task,  and  endeavour  to  repair  the  mischief  we 
have  occasioned.  I,  for  one,  give  my  voice  for  Vandyck, 
the  only  one  capable  of  succeeding.''  This  was  unani- 
mously approved  of.  Vandyck  alone  hesitated;  but 
moved  by  their  entreaties,  as  dreading  himself  the  anger 
of  Rubens,  he  complied,  and  performed  his  task  so  well» 
that  the  next  day  Rubens,  on  examining  the  picture,  said 
to  his  pupils,  "  that  arm  and  head  are  among  the  best 
things  I  ever  did.''  Many  have  asserted,  that  when 
Rubens  was  at  length  apprized  of  the  circumstance,  he 
effaced  the  whole ;  while  others  maintain  that  he  suffered 
it  to  remain  as  Vandyck  had  finished  it.  The  picture 
was  the  celebrated  Descent  from  the  Cross,  in  the  church 
of  our  Lady,  at  Antwerp,  and  now  in  the  museum  at 
'  Paris. 
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It  has  been  industriously  related^  that  Rubens  at 
length  discovered  some  jealousy  of  his  illustrious  pupil; 
that  to  prevent  any  competition  in  the  higher  branches 
of  the  arc,  he  advised  Vandyck  to  apply  more  imme- 
diately to  the  painting  of  portraits,  and  to  remove  a 
pupil  who  might  one  day  be  his  rival,  he  recommended 
to  him  to  travel.  But  there  appears  to  be  no  solid 
grounds  for  any  such  supposition.  Vandyck  might 
chttse  to  prefer  portraits  either  as  a  source  of  greater 
emolument,  or  from  a  despair  of  equalling  Rubens  in 
subjects  of  higher  interest.  The  advice  to  proceed  to 
Italy,  where  he  might  improve  himself  by  the  daily 
examination  of  Titian  and  P.  Veronese,  was  the  counsel 
rather  of  a  friend  than  of  a  master  jealous  of  the  success 
of  his  pupil.  That  Vandyck  at  least  had  no  suspicion  of 
such  a  motive,  may  be  inferred  from  his  presenting 
Rubens  with  an  Ecce  Homo,  and  another  piece  repre- 
senting our  Saviour  in  the  Garden  of  Olives.-  These 
were  so  highly  esteemed  by  Rubens,  that  he  placed  them 
in  his  best  apartment,  and  always  bestowed  upon  them 
the  most  flattering  applause.  In  return,  he  presented 
this  ingenious  author  with  one  of  the  best  horses  in 
his  stables. 

Vandyck  quitted  Antwerp,  with  the  intention  of  de- 
parting for  Italy ;  but  in  the  village  of  Savelthem,  near 
Brussels,  he  was  suddenly  detained  by  the  charms  of  a 
young  maiden,  at  whose  request  he  executed  his  cele- 
brated picture  of  St.  Martin  dividing  his  cbak  with  the 
mendicant.  In  this  picture  he  painted  himself  upon  the 
horse  which  had  been  given  to  him  by  Rubens.  That 
great  man  gave  another  proof  of  his  solicitude  for  the 
welfare  of  his  pupil,  by  persuading  him  to  renounce  his 
rural  intrigue,  and  reviving  in  his  mind  the  desire  of 
fame  and  distinction,  which  seemed  likely  to  evaporate 
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in  the  obscurity  of  a  village  connection.  Vandyck  com- 
plied with  regret,  and  having  visited  every  part  of  Italy, 
stationed  himself  at  Venice,  where,  in  the  daily  study  of 
the  sublime  productions  of  Titian  and  P.  Veronese,  he 
acquired  that  facility  of  outline  and  delicacy  of  manner 
which  so  uniformly  distinguish  him.  But  it  was  at 
Genoa  that  he  displayed  the  superiority  of  his  talents, 
that  he  gave  to  his  tints  all  the  freshness  and  harmony 
of  nature,  that  he  united  in  his  portraits  the  perfection, 
of  the  art,  with  the  charms  of  truth.  The  artful  simpli- 
city which  appeared  in  all  his  pieces,  attracted  even 
those  who  were  ignorant  of  the  beauties  they  admired. 
A  striking  resemblance  of  features  and  of  dress,  made 
every  one  eager  to  obtain  their  portraits  from  him.  His 
reputation  and  his  emoluments  augmented  in  due  pro- 
portion,  and  induced  him  to  remain  a  considerable  time 
at  Genoa ;  but  after  having  visited  Rome  and  Sicily,  he 
returned  to  his  native  country,  where  he  exhibited  his 
improvement  and  his  proficiency  in  his  celebrated  picture 
of  St.  Augustine. 

It  was  about  this  time,  if  we  may  credit  the  relation 
of  Vanbralcer,  that  Rubens  offered  him  the  hand  of  his 
eldest  daughter,  an  union  which  Vandyck  civilly  de- 
clined, by  pleading  a  desire  of  returning  to  Rome ;  but 
according  to  others,  because  he  was  passionately  ena- 
moured of  the  mother. 

The  fame  and  prosperity  of  Vandyck  were  not  unfre- 
quently  disturbed  by  the  jealous  and  envious  criticisms 
of  his  CO  temporaries,  by  all  those  arts  of  insidious  com- 
petition, which  too  often  molest  greatness  and  increase 
the  irritability  of  genius.  If  he  was  highly  esteemed  and 
•warmly  applauded  by  Rubens  and  other  eminent  judges, 
he  was  perpetually  assailed  by  the  insidious  remarks  and 
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petty  cavils  of  inferior  artists.  Disgusted  by  so  many 
instances  of  folly  and  ingratitude  among  his  countrymen, 
he  went  to  the  Hague,  where  he  not  only  painted  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  and  their  children,  but 
most  of  the  nobility,  ambassadors,  «nd  merchants  of 
opulence.  At  length  so  high  was  the  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held,  that  the  demands  for  portraits  be* 
came  incessant,  and  he  was  at  liberty  to  exact  the  most 
exorbitant  prices,  without  any  danger  of  offending  or 
disgusting  his  customers. 

Attracted  by  the  reputation  which  England  then  enjoy- 
ed, for  its  k)ve  of  the  fine  arts,  and  its  liberality  to  artists, 
he  departed  for  London,  and  while  in  this  country,  paint- 
ed some  pictures  worthy  of  the  great  feme  he  had 
acquired;  but  extraordinary  as  it  will  now  appear,  he 
was  miserably  disappointed  in  his  first  expedition,  ^md 
returned  to  Antwerp,  highly  disgusted  with  the  little 
patronage  he  had  received.  To  retrieve  the  time  which 
he  said  he  had  lost  in  other  countries,  he  signalized  his 
return  home  by  some  of  his  best  productions,  such  as  a 
Crucifixion  for  the  Capuchins  of  Dendermonde,  a  Christ 
for  the  Franciscans  at  Antwerp,  and  a  St.  Anthony  for 
the  Infanta  of  Spain. 


But  some  of  his  portraits  having  at  length  found  their 
way  to  England,  appeared  to  excite  a  general  regret 
that  greater  regard  had  not  been  paid  to  such  uncommon 
talents.  The  king  himself,  the  unfortunate  Charles  the 
First,  sent  him  a  pressing  invitation  to  his  court.  Van- 
dyck,  who  yet  remembered  his  first  unfavourable  recep- 
tion, was  not  disposed  at  first  to  comply ;  and  it  was 
only  at  the  pressing  solicitation  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby, 
that  he  consented  to  accompany  him.  When  introduced 
to  the  monarch,  he  was  most  graciously  received^  and 
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presented  with  the  royal  portrait  set  in  diamonds  and  a 
chain  of  gold :  to  this  were  soon  added,  the  honour  of 
knighthood  and  a  considerable  pension.  He  had  besides 
apartments  at  Hampton  Court,  and  in  the  palace  of  Eltham 
Vandyck  repaid  the  bounty  of  the  king  by  the  industry 
with  which  he,  in  a  short  time,  enriphed  the  country  with 
so  many  chef-d^auvrts,  and  supplied  the  continual  de» 
mands  for  portraits. 


The  king  often  condescended  to  visit  the  artist,  and 
took  great  delight  in  conversing  with  him.  As  Van- 
dyck  was  one  day  drawing  his  portrait,  he  complain- 
ed, in  a  low  voice  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  of  the  low  . 
state  of  his  finances,,  and  observing  that  the  painter  was- 
listening,  he  said  with  a  smile,  ''  well.  Sir  Anthony,  and 
do  you  now  know  the  want  of  five  or  six  thousand 
guineas  Y*  ^*  Sir,"  answered  Vandyck,  ^  an  ai^ist  who 
keeps  open  table  for  his  friends,  and  an  open  purse  for 
his  mistresses,  must  always  be  distressed  for  money .^ 
Another  anecdote  is  related,  which  marks  the  easy  terms 
on  which  he  conversed  with  the  family  of  Charles.  Hia 
queen,  Henrietta  Maria,  was  distinguished  by  the  un- 
common beauty  of  her  hands,  and  Vandyck  was  equally 
celebrated  for  the  truth /and  skill  with  which  he  always 
painted  those  extremities.  The  queen  observing  that  he 
paid  more  than  usual  attention  to  the  hands^  and  scarcely 
noticed  any  thing  else,  asked  him  why  he  laboured  more 
at  them  than  at  her  face.  **  Because,  Madam,''  said 
Vandyck,  ^'  from  those  beautiful  hands,  I  expect  a  re- 
compence  worthy  of  the  great  queen'^to  whom  they  be- 
long.'' His  portraits  of  the  unfortunate  Charles,  his 
queen,  and  family,  are  very  numerous.  Tbe  king  waa 
always  noted  for  a  melancholy  cast  of  countenance,  even 
before  the  calamities  of  his  reign  might  so  justly  have 
occasioned  it ;  and  it  is  observable,  that  all  his  portraits 
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by  Vandyck  have  more  or  less  t)f  this  tkir,  though  they 
represent  him  handsomer  than  those  of  all  other  painters. 

Vandyck  soon  became  extremely  rich,  but  his  expences 
were  beyond  reason,  great  and  superfloous.  His  equi- 
pages were  brilliant,  his  table  sumptuously  served,  and 
open  to  every  visitor ;  and  his  establishment  of  servants 
and  horses,  equal  to  that  of  any  nobleman  of  those  days. 
But  such  were  his  gains,  his  price  being  4(H.  for  a  half, 
and  601.  for  a  whole  length,  a  sum  then  very  considerable, 
that  he  might  have  maintained  this  extravagant  style  of 
living,  had  he  not  absurdly  dissipated  his  money  and 
his  time  in  the  pursuits  of  alchymy.  He  built  a  laboratory 
at  a  great  expence,  and  the  gold,  hardly  and  honourably 
earned  by  his  pencil,  was  soon  evaporated  in  the  crucible. 
The  fumes  from  the  coal,  and  the  grief  at  finding  him- 
self'disappointed  in  his  attempts,  at  length  occasioned  an 
illness,  which  increasing  by  the  irregularity  of  his  life, 
appeared  likely  to  terminate  in  death. 

« 

His  fricind,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  desirous  of  re- 
storing his  exhausted  health,  persuaded  him  to  discard 
his  mistresses ;  and  under  the  sanction  of  the  king,  he 
was  married  to  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Oowran,  a 
nobleman  of  Scotland.  But  Maria  Ruthven,  who  was 
one  of  the  handsomest  women  of  the  court,  had  no  other 
portion  but  her  beauty  and  the  name  of  an  illustrious 
family,  ruined  by  the  disgrace  of  her  father.  With 
her,  he  went  to  Antwerp,  on  a  visit  to  his  own  family 
and  friends ;  and  from  thence  to  Paris,  with  the  inten-' 
tion  of  offering  himself  to  paint  the  great  Gallery  of 
the  Louvre ;  but  he  found  himself  supplanted  by  Poussin, 
and  after  a  residence  of  only  two  months,  he  returned  to 
London.    His  wife  was  delivered  of  a  daughter,  but  Van- 
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dyclc  did  not  long  survive  her  birth.  Overcome  by  weak- 
ness, and  exhausted  by  the  different  remedies  prescribed 
to  him,  he  sunk  into  a  species  of  phthisis.  The  king, 
afflicted  by  his  melancholy  state,  offered  300  guineas  to 
his  physician  if  he  could  cure  him.  But  nature  in  hioi 
was  entirely  extinct,  and  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
medicine  to  restore  him.  He  expired  in  1641,  and  was 
honourably  interred  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul. 
He  left  only  one  daughter,  Justina,  who  was  married  to 
Sir  John  Stepney,  a  gentleman  of  Wales.  His  widow 
re-married  to  Sir  Richard  Pryce,  of  Coguthan,  in  Car- 
diganshire ;  but  she  died  soon  after. 


When  we  consider  the  number  of  admirable  works 
executed  by  Vandyck,  we  canndt  but  be  struck  with  the 
wonderful  facility  which  he  displayed.  It  is  well  known, 
that  he  would  begin  a  head  in  the  morning,  that  he 
generally  retained  to  dinner  the  person  who  sat  to  him, 
snd  in  the  afternoon  finished  the  picture.  He  was  sel- 
dom observed  to  retouch  the  same  piece  after  the  first 
day.  His  later  pieces,  therefore,  discover  a  carelessness 
and  want  of  finish,  which  have  diminished  their  value. 
He  was  often  reproached  for  this  negligence  by  his 
friends,  who  desired  him  to  ccmipare  them  with  what  he 
•had  done  in  his  youth*  He  would  say,  "  I  know  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  them,  and  you  need  not  be 
surprised  at  it.  In  the  former  part  of  my  life,  I  painted 
for  fame — I  now  work  only  for  my  kitchen.^'  His  best 
portrait  in  England  is  that  of  the  Earl  of  Stafford,  at 
Wentworth  House«  He  gave  to  his  head,  an  appearance 
of  nature  and  truth  that  could  not  be  surpassed — he  ex^ 
42elled  equally  in  painting  the  hands :  his  attitudes  were 
simple  and  judiciously  chosen.  Tliough  it  has  been  usual 
mostly  to  consider  Vandyck  as  a  portrait  painter,  yet  in 
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some  of  his  historical  pieces,  he  has  nearly  approached 
his  great  master.  He  had  less  of  genius  and  fire,  but 
many  of  his  pictures  display  a  considerable  share  of  both. 
Had  he  not  devoted  himself  to  portraits,  and  more  fre- 
quently applied  to  general  subjects,  he  might  have 
equalled  Rubens,  whom  he  exceRed  in  the  delicacy  of 
his  tints,  and  the  vivacity  of  his  colours.  This  was  ac- 
knowledged even  by  his  enemies,  at  the  exhibition  of 
the  picture  which  he  painted  for  the  church  at  Antwerp. 
But  it  is  now  useless  to  conjecture  what  he  might  have 
been :.  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  though  he  excelled 
Rubens  in  portraits,  he  was  much  inferior  to  him  in  some 
historical  subjects. 

'*  De  Piles,"  speaking  of  the  merits  of  Rubens,  ob- 
serves, "  that  of  all  the  scholars  of  that  excellent  man, 
Vandyck  was  he  who  profited  most  by  his  master's 
instructions;  and  in  extolling  Rubens,  one  must  needs 
pay  a  particular  regard  to  this  illustrious  disciple,  since, 
if  he  had  not  so  Aiuch  genius  as  his  master  in  grand 
compositions,  he  surpassed  him  in  certain  delicacies  of  his 
art ;  and  it  is  evident  that,  in  general,  his  portraits  have 
a  softness  and  freedom  of  penciling  beyond  any  thing 
else  in  that  way." 


The  most  capital  of  the  works  of  Vandyck  are  in  Eng- 
land. At  Blenheim,  the  portrait  of  King  Charles  I.  in 
armour,  on  a  dun  horse ;  at  Brighton,  a  whole  length  in 
armour;  at  Hampton  court,  the  king  in  armour  on. a 
white  horse,  his  equerry  holding  his  helmet ;  at  Kensing- 
ton, George  Villiers,  second  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
Lord  Francis,  his  brother ;  and  at  Wilton,  the  Pembroke 
family,  a  most  capital  performance.  In  the  collection 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans,  now  dispersed,  there  was 
an  admirable  picture  by  Vandyck ;  it  is  a  whole  length 
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of  Mary  de  Medicis,  which  is  finished  as  highly  as  the 
power  of  art  could  reach ;  it  shows  at  once  the  strength 
of  Rubens,  and  almost  the  colouring  of  Titian ;  the  man- 
ner of  it  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  noble,  and  it  appears 
equally  easy  and  natural :  and  many  of  the  portraits  of 
the  nobility  of  England*,  which  were  painted  by  Vandyck, 
are  not  in  any  respect  inferior  to  the  celebrated  portrait 
of  Mary  de  Medicis* 
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The  labours  and  opinions  of  Voltaire  have  engaged  the 
attention  of  a  \vI\ole  century.  His  cotemporariesy  in 
their  estimation  of  his  character  and  talents,  were  divided 
into  two  parties,  his  admirers  and  his  enemies — equally 
warm  in  their  panegyrics  or  censure,  but  not  equally 
numerous.  The  French  Revolution,  with  all  its  train  of 
horrors,  seems  to  have  occurred  expressly  to  pass  sen- « 
tence  on  his  philosophical  opinions.  The  excesses  of  that 
dreadful  period  have  excited  his  adversaries  to  renew 
their  attacks  on  his  literary  fame.    Those  who  have  been 

• 

the  victims  of  political  changes,  have  risen  against  his 
memory  with  the  utmost  keenness  of  resentment ;  and 
were  we  to  listen  to  the  language  of  passion  or  enthu- 
siasm, which  still  animates  every  debate  on  the  subject 
of  this  extraordinary  man,  it  would  be  as  difficult  a  task 
as  ever  to  ascertain  what  rank  in  the  estimation  of  man- 
kind we  are  to  place  Voltaire,  as  a  philosopher  and  as  an 
author — the  man  whom  Europe,  and  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  have  so  much  caressed  in  his  lifetime;  on  whose 
head  the  laurel  of  literature  was  placed  from  the  stage, 
which,  for  sixty  years,  had  resounded  with  his  fame  ;  and 
to  whom  the  people  have  since,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  their 
admiration  and  zeal,  decreed  the  splendid  honour  of  apo- 
theosis. That  wonderful  activity  of  mind  and  facility  of 
genius,  which  produced  such  innumerable  works,  also 
exposed  him  to  numberless  difficulties,  which  alone  might 
have  filled  the  long  existence  of  an  ordinary  man.  But 
they  have  already  been  related  in  f^  variety  of  other  pub- 
lications. We  are  contracted  within  narrower  limits, 
though  we  shall  omit  nothing  essential  in  this  memoir  of 

his  life. 
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Francis  Maria  Arouet,  so  celebrated  under  the  name  df 
Voltaire,  which  he  derived  from  a  small  estate  belonging 
to  his  mother,  was  born  at  Chatenai,  near  Paris,  the  20th 
of  February,  1694,  of  Francis  Arouet,  a  notary  belong* 
ins:  to  the  Chatelet,  and  treasurer  of  the  Chambre  des 
Comptes,  and  of  Mary  Margaret  Daumart.  Like  Fon- 
tenelle,  who  lived  a  century,  he  was  so  feeble  at  his  birth  - 
that  his  life  was  despaired  of,  and  he  was  not  baptized  till 
nine  months  after,  at  the  church  of  St.  Andr^-des  Arcs. 
He  commenced  his  studies  at  the  college  of  Louis-le- 
Grand,' and  was  early  distinguished.  One  of  the  pro- 
fessors, F.~  Le  lay,  foretold  that  he  would  become  the  chant-- 
pion  of  deism  in  France,  Such  a  prophecy  might  be 
easily  made,  w'ithout  much  sagacity  or  foresight:  Vol- 
taire at  college  already  piqued  himself  upon  his  incredu- 
lity. For  this  propensity,  he  was  indebted  to  the  Abb6  de 
Chateauneuf,  his  godfather,  who  had  made  him  commit 
to  memory  the  Motsade  of  Rousseau.  The  same  abbe 
also  introduced  him  to  the  celebrated  Ninon  de  I'Enclos, 
who,  pleased  with  his  spirited  sallies  and  the  style  of  his 
poetry  (in  which  he  began  to  exert  himself  even  at  twelve 
years  of  age)  bequeathed  him  a  legacy  of  two  thousand 
Jivres,  for  the  purchase  of  books.  In  his  old  age  he 
Reemed  disposed  to  evince  his  gratitude  by  writing  his 
comedy  of  the  Depositaire^  but  his  gratitude  might  have 
been  more  happily  testified.  The  Abb6  de  Chateauneuf 
also  procured  him  the  acquaintance  of  the  Duke  de  Sully^ 
the  Marquis  de  la  Fare,  the  Abb£  de  Chaulieu,  the  Abbe 
Courtin,  &c, — ^a  society  of  wits,  at  which  the  prince  of 
Cond^  and  the  grand-prior  of  Vendome  were  often 
present.  It  was  there  that  he  acquired  that  exquisite 
vein  of  politeness,  that  natural  and  easy  humour  which  em- 
bellished his  lighter  poetry,  his  correspondence,  and  his 
conversation.  His  father  trembled  for  the  future  fate  of 
a  son  who  frequented  noblemen  and  wits,  and  wrote 
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verses.  He  requested  M.  de  Chateauneuf,  who  was  go- 
ing ambassador  from  rrance  to  Holland,  to  take  him  in 
his  suite.  At  the  Hague,  Vohaire  became  enamoured 
with  the  daughter  of  a  Madame  Dunoyer,  a  protestant 
refugee;  and  the  intrigue. having  occasioned  some  dis- 
turbance, he  was  sent  back  to  his  parents.  As  he  con- 
tinued to  write  verses,  and  frequent  high  con^panj,  his 
father,  still  more  irritated,  banished  him  from  home,  and 
would  not  consent  to  his  return,  unless  he  entered  the 
office  of  an  attorney.  In  this  situation  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Thiriot,  but  soon  left  it.  M.  de  Caumar- 
tin,  a  friend  of  his  father,  invited  him  to  his  seat  at 
St.  Ange.  The  father  of  M.  de  Caumartin,  an  enthu- 
siastic admirer  of  the  virtues  and  character  of  Henry  [V. 
having  enflamed  the  fancy  of  the  young  poet  by  his  nu- 
merous anecdotes,  he  conceived  the  project  of  his  //en- 
riadcy  and  was  prepitring  to  execute  it  when  he  was  ac- 
cused of  being  the  author  of  a  wicked  satire,  against  the 
memory,  of  Louis  XIV.  then  lately  deceased,  and  sent  to 
the  Bastille.  He  there  began  his  poem,  and  finished  the 
(Edipus.  This  tragedy  had  a  prodigious  run.  It  lead  to 
the  only  real  passion  which  Voltaire  ever  felti  This 
amour,  of  which  Madame  de  Villars  was  the  object, 
appears  to  have  had  no  other  result  but  to  make  him 
extremely  unhappy,  and  negligent  of  his  fortune,  jfrtc^ 
mist,  which  he  produced  two  years  after  the  OSdipus,  was 
unlucky  in  its  reception  ;  when  it  appeared  again  in  17£4, 
under  t)ie  title  of  Mariarnne,  with  considerable  altera- 
tions, it  met  with  better  success.  In  the  interval  Vol- 
taire accompanied  Madame  de  Rupelmonde  to  Holland ; 
and  passing  through  Brussels  he  visited  the  exile  Rous- 
seau, whom  he  pitied  and  admired ;  but  th^y  parted  irre- 
concileable  enemies.  Soon  after  the  Htnriade  made  its 
appearance :  Voltaire  was  enjoyipg  its  success,  when  an 
unexpected   accident   destroyed   his   peace,  and   even 
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threatened  his  life.  A  powerful  nobleman,  highly'  of<« 
fended  by  a  sarcasm  of  Voltaire^  caused  him  to  be  in- 
suited  by  his  servants.  Voltaire  was  bent  on  revenge, 
but  his  adversary  evaded  bis  pursuit,  and  procured  him  a 
second  confinement  in  the  Bastille.  He  was  permitted 
to  leave  it  only  on  condition  of  being  banished  the  capital, 
and  afterwards  the  kingdom.  He  took  refuge  in  England. 
The  literalure  of  this  country,  and  the  society  of  its  men 
of  genius,  strengthened  that  spirit  of  bold  and  indepeod"- 
ant  philosophy,  which  influenced  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  his  conduct,  his  opinions,  and  his  writings.  He 
opened  in  London  a  subscription  for  the  republication  of 
his  Henriade  ;  it  was  the  basis  of  his  fortune,  which  was 
afterwards  so  much  increased  by  successful  speculations 
in  the  public  funds,  and  by  shares  in  the  contracts  for 
provisions.  We  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  extraordinary 
activity,  sagacity,  and  prudence,  which  he  always  dis^ 
p]|tyed  in  pecuniary  affairs.  If  he  had  not  been  the  first 
writer  of  his  age,  he  might  have  become  one  of  its  ablest 
financiers. 

On  bis  retnm  to  France  he  successively  gave  to  the 
poblic,  in  less  than  four  years,  Brutm,  the  Death  of  Cagar, 
Erypkiky  Zara,  and  Jdelaide  du  Guaclm^  which  latter 
tragedy  not  having  succeeded,  met  with  a  better  fate 
afider  the  title  of  the  Due  de  Foix;  and  having  since 
appealed  under  its  former  name,  and  in  its  original  state, 
has  taken  its  rank  amoag  the  best  and  most  applauded 
pieces  of  its  illustrious  author.  At  the  same  time,  the 
elegy  on  the  death  of  Madame  le  Couvreor,  and  the 
Tempk  dm  <70«^,  excited  against  Voltaire  the  meat  vio* 
knt  acrimony.  It  is  difficult  «t  this  day  to  compyeheod 
the  reasons  for  aach  terrible  consequeoees  of  causes  mp^ 
parently  so  iiMM>cent.  it  ie  much  easier  to  undentand 
die  prosecution  commenced  against  Un  <m  the  ap|iear«> 
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aace  of  bis  PhikmpUcai  Letters.    The  book  was  burnt, 
aad  tbe  awtbor  compelled  to  Hy. '  Scarcely  liad  J^e  begun 
to  bveathe  when  the  uaavowed  publicatioD  of  hiB  Epistk 
to  Unmidf  and  bis  impradent  recitation  of  some  fra^ 
flieots  o(  the  PuceSe  d^Orleam,  again  exposed   him  to 
daiBger.      He  then  determined  no  longer  to  reside  at 
Paris,  and  retired  lo  Cirey  the  country  seat  of  the  fa- 
mous Marchioness  du  Chalelet,  a  woman  so  celebrated  for 
faer  extraordinary  acquirements  in  abstruse  science.     Vol- 
taire joined  in  these  studies,  but  witiiout  renouncing  H- 
teratuve.     He  wrote  the  ElemetUs  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Newton,  and  an  Essmf  on  the  Nature  and  Properties  of 
Fire.    He  composed  jilzira,  Zulima,  Mahomet,  the  Pro^ 
digal  Son,  Essay  on  Man,  the  History  of  Charles  XII. 
collected  materials  for  his  Age  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the 
JEissay  on  the  Manners  and  Spirit  of  Nations.     It  was  then 
that  Desfontaines,  whose  life  he  had  formerly  saved,  di- 
rected against  him  that  abominable  libel,  the  VoHairo^ 
mania,  which  he  was  afterwards  compelled  to  disavow* 
But  Voltaire  had  sufficient  motives  for  consolation  :  while 
a  miserable  pamphleteer  was  harassing  him  with  libek), 
the  heir  apparent  of  a  kingdom  was  soliciting  his  friend- 
ship.  This  was  the  Prince  Royal  of  Prussia,  sa  celebrated 
under  the  name  of  Frederic  H.     When  he  had  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  Voltaire  vimted  him  at  Wesel,  refused  the 
many  tempting  offers  held  out  to  him,  and  returned  to 
Circy.     He  produced  his  tragedy  of  Merope,  ^hich  met 
with  unusual  success.     But  he  nevertheless  failed  twice 
in  his  endeavours  to  become  a  ^member  of  the  French 
academy.    The  ministry  conceiving  that  the  alliance  of 
Prttssia  might  be  advantageous  to  France,  Voltaire  was 
dharged  with  the  negociation,  but  seoretly — his  enemies 
considered  his  absence  as  a  second  exile,  and  began  to 
triumph.     He  returned  however  fvovi  his  mission,  bring- 
ing  with  him,  not  a  treaty  i^^sdhance,  bat  much  useful 
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information  respecting  the  views  and  disposition  of  Prus- 
sia and  Holland.  Soon  after  Madame  de  Pompadour  hav- 
ing desired  him  to  prepare  a  piece  on  the  occasion  of  the 
dauphin's  marriage,  he  composed  the  Princes  of  Navarre. 
This,  which  was  one  of  his  most  feeble  productions,  pro- 
cured him  the  situation  of  Gentleman  of  the  King's  Cham- 
ber, the  place  of  Historiographer  of  France,  and,  at 
length,  a  ^eat  in  the  academy.  But  his  success  at  court 
was  not  of  long  duration.  Madame  de  Pompadour^  ac- 
tuated by  her  own  caprice,  and  the  clamours  of  his  ene- 
mies, lavished  on  Crebillon  marks  of  distinction  and  fa- 
vour, which  Voltaire  considered  as  so  maay  insults  to  him- 
self. He  again  retired  to  Circy,  from  whence  he  went 
to  the  court  of  Lun6ville,  with  Madame  du  Ch&telet, 
where  that  ingenious  woman  expired..  At  Luneville  he 
wrote  his  Nanine,  and  caused  it  to  be  performed.  He  re- 
turned once  more  to  Paris,  but  the  same  persecution  and 
malice  awaited  him.  As  an  appropriate  revenge  on  Cre- 
billon, he  wrote  the  Semiramis^  Oresies,  and  Rome  Pre- 
served,  all  of  them  subjects  which  his  rival  bad  treated 
before.  They  were  composed  at  Sceaux,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Duchess  du  Maine;  the  first  had  some 
success,  the  two  latter  were  but  coldly  received. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  Voltaire  judged  it  proper  to 
accede  to  the  pressing  invitations  which  the  King  of 
Prussia  had  repeatedly  sent  him,  since  the  death  of  Ma- 
dame du  Ch&telet.  The  particulars  of  his  residence  a^ 
Berlin,  and  Potsdam  are  well  known^-as  well  as  his  sin- 
gular favour  with  the  king — their  free  and  philosophical 
conversations,  their  open  and  instructive  communica- 
tions, their  coldness,  their  disputes,  their  reconciliation, 
and  the  numerous  intrigues  which  embittered  their  inti- 
macy, ^and  finally  .produced  a  separation.  The  .king 
caused  the  satire  of  Akakea,  which'  Voltaire  had  written 
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to  resent  the  malignity  and  manoenvres  of  Mauperiius,  to 
be  burnt  by  the  comii^on  hangman.  VoJtaire  resigned 
the  key  of  Chamberlain^  and  the  cross  of  the  Order  oF 
Merit,  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  ivho  compelled  him  to 
resume  them.  For  a  moment  they  appeared  to  be  recon- 
ciled, but  the  charm  was  broken,  and  the  illusion  dissi'- 
pated.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  Voltaire 
obtained  permission  to  take  the  waters  of  Plombieres, 
which  were  necessary  for  his  health ;  and  he  set  out  with 
the  firm  resolution  of  never  returning.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  Prussia  he  had  writtten  the  jlge  of  Louis  XIV. 
a  part  of  the  Essay  on  the  Manners,  &c.  and  he  had  re- 
vised the  Pucelle.  On  his  arrival  at  Frankfort,  he  was 
arrested  upon  the  most  frivolous  pretext,  and  ignomi- 
niously  treated  by  the  agents  of  Frederic,  who,  ashamed 
of  his  conduct,  disavowed  their  proceedings,  but  neg- 
lected to  punish  them.  Voltaire  escaped  to  Colmar.  He 
remained  during  two  years  in  Alsace,  and  published'  his 
Annals  of  the  Empire,  the  materials  for  which  he  had  dis« 
covered  in  the  abbey  of  Senones,  of  which  Calmet  was 
the  abbot.  He  was  desirous  of  returning  to  Paris,  but, 
having  previously  ascertained,  that  his  visit  would  be  ob- 
noxious to  tbe  court,  he  proceeded  to  the  baths  of  Aix, 
in  Savoy.  From  thence  he  went  to  Geneva,  to  consult 
the  celebrated  physician,  Tronchin,  who  assured  him  of 
bis  entire  recovery  if  he  would  remain  in  his  neighbour- 
hood. This  tempting  promise,  the  beauty  of  the  coun- 
try, the  freedom  enjoyed  by  its  inhabitants,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  repose  after  so  many  fatigues,  determined  him 
to  fix  his  residence  first  at  To\irney,  then  at  Lea  Delices, 
and  finally  at  Ferney. 


The  life  of  Voltaire  now  assumed  a  calmer  aspect. 
From  this  time,  entirely  deroted  to  philosophy  and  litera- 
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ture,  he  composed,  in  his  retreat,  the  most  numerous, 
if  not  the  most  brilUaat,  part  of  his  writings.  He  com- 
pleted his  Essay  an  the  Manmers,  S^e.  of  NationSf  the 
Orphan  of  ChtnOy  Tancred^  Olympiaj  the  IMumvirate, 
the  Scythes,  the  Guebres,  the  Lofon  of  Minos,  Don  Pedro, 
the  Pehpidesy  Irene,  &c.  fcc.  It  was  here  he  wrote 
most  of  his  romances  and  tales,  and  that  profusion  of 
little  detached  pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  which  circulated 
so  rapidly  through  every  part  of  Europe.  It  was  here 
that  he  also  defended  the  lives  or  the  memory  of  the  Calas, 
the  ChevaKer  de  la  Barre,  Sirven,  Martin,  Montbailly, 
Lally,  and  Morangi^s.  Voltaire,  whose  heart  was  so  little 
known,  consecrated  his  time,  his  genius,  and  his  fortune, 
to  succour  the  oppressed,  to  relieve  the  unfortunate,  and 
in  the  general  exercise  of  benevolence.  Ferney,  which 
was  before  only  a  miserable  village,  he  converted  into  a 
neat  and  well-built  town,  inhabited  by  a  flourishing  co- 
lony of  clock-makers.  By  his  efforts,  the  country  of  Gex 
was  exempt  from  the  tyranny  of  the  farmers-genenil. 
He  endeavoured  to  release  the  people  of  Mont-Jura  from 
their  fetters.  He  educated  under  his  own  eye,  and  suit- 
ably married  a  female  descendant  of  the  great  Comeille. 
Ferney  became  the  capital  of  literature,  and  the  asyhim 
of  phik>sopby.  The  zealous  partisans  of  Voltaire,  the 
enthusiastic  admirers  of  his  opinions  and  his  writings,  re- 
sorted thither  as  so  many  pilgrims  to  a  shrine.  No  stran- 
ger of  disEinction  ever  omitted  visiting  him.  The  old 
man  received  men  of  literature  and  genius  with  affabiUty> 
the  great  with  dtstf action,  ladies  with  his  usual  grace, 
and  all  with  politeness^  Those  young  authors  in  whose  suc- 
cess he  interested  himself,  he  retained  with  him  for  several 
months,  and  they  studied  or  composed  undpr  his  kind  and 
vigi'fent  eye.  To  the^e  eontinua)  visits,  extorted  by  his 
fmme  and  hi$  trritings,  was  added  an  almost  ^niv^psirt  eoi(- 
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respondence.  The  King  of  Prussia,  with  whom  he  was, 
to  appearance  at  least,  reconciled — the  Empress  of  Rus- 
sia, and  other  sovereigns — the  learned  and  tiie  literati  of 
almost  every  country — many  of  the  high  nobility,  and 
the  most  celebrated  females  of  France,  entertained  with 
him  a  settled  commerce  of  letters,  in  which  he  was  al« 
ways  most  distinguished  for  puQctualit}-,  politeness, 
and  wit.  His  innumerable  letters  so  remarkable  for  their 
sprightliness,  humour,  and  grace,  which  would  have  oc- 
cupied every  moment  of  any  other  person,  and  which  alone 
would  have  been  sufficient  for  his  glory,  appear  to  have 
trespassed  little  on  the  time  of  this  extraordinary  man. 

For  many  years  Voltaire  had  been  desirous  of  re- 
▼isijing  his  native  spot.  He  had  recently  bestowed 
Madame  de  Varicourt  in  marriage  to  M .  de  Villette,  dnd 
he  accompanied  them  to  Paris.  His  residence  in  that 
city  was  a  perpetual  series  of  triumph  and  congratulation. 
In  the  streets,  the  enthusiastic  crowds  surrounded  his 
carriage,  repeating  his  name  c^nd  passages  from  his  works : 
Ire7ie  was  represented  before  him,  and  his  bust  was  crowned 
on  the  theatre,  amidst  the  tears,  the  applauses,  and  the  ac- 
clamations of  thousands.  So  many  triumphs  appeared 
to  re-animate  his  zeal,  and  redouble  his  activity — it  seemed 
as  if  he  felt  it  necessary  to  justify  such  an  extraordinary 
reception  by  other  productions.  He  proposed  to  the 
academy  the  plan  of  a  new  dictionary ;  selected  for  his 
own  share  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  devoted 
himself  night  and  day  to  study.  This  excessive  labour, 
and  the  acuteness  of  his  feelings  exalted  to  the  highest 
pitch,  overcame  the  little  strength  he  had  left.  He  was 
deprived  of  rest.  To  mitigate,  his  sufferings,  he  swal- 
lowed  opium  to  excess,  and  sunk  into  a  lethargy  from 
which  he  recovered  only  at  long  intervals,  and  for  a  few 
moments.  He  expired,  at  length,  on  the  30th  of  May, 
1778,  at  the  age  of  84  years,  3  months,  and  8  days.  * 
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The  priests  Tvho  attended  during  hit  illness  were  not  able 
to  draw  from  him  any  abjuration  of  his  principles,  or 
the  acknowledgment  of  J.  C  They  refused  to  inter  him 
in  holy  ground.  One  of  his  nephews,  the  Abb6  Mignot, 
Abbot  of  Sellieres,  secretly  conveyed  the  body  of  his 
uncle  to  his  own  church,  and  it  remained  there  till  it  was 
removed  in  }798  to  the  Pantheon,  where  it  is  now  de- 
posited. 
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England,  that  long  happily  escaped  the  scourge  of 
beresy  and  theological  disputes,  gave  birth  to  John  Wick* 
liffe,  the  celebrated  precursor  of  John  Hus,  one  of  the 
reformers  of  the  l6th  century.  He  was  born  at  Wick- 
liffe,  in  Yorkshire,  about  the  year  1324.  Having  com- 
pleted his  studies  at  Oxford,  he  embraced  the  ecclesias* 
tical  profession,  and  distinguished  himself  by  bis  talents, 
and  the  austerity  of  his  manners.  In  136}  he  procured 
the  mastership  of  Baliol  college;  and  was  afterwards  made 
warden  of  Canterbury  hall,  then  founded  by  archbishop 
Isless,  whose  successor,  Langham,  displaced  him  at  the 
instigation  of  the  monks,  the  sworn  foes  to  Wiekliffe,  for 
•xposi^^  their  corrupt  errors,  and  abominable  practices. 


The  motives  that  rendered  Wiekliffe  inimicid  to  the 
court  of  Rome,  were  nearly  the  same  which  provoked  the 
indignation  of  Luther.  In  1374  he  was  sent  with  some 
others,  on  an  ambassy  to  Rome,  to  complain  of  the  numy 
ber  of  benefices  enjoyed  by  foreigners*  This  mission 
confirmed  Wiekliffe  in  his  sentiments  of  the  papal  ty- 
ranny. After  his  return,  he  preached  with  greater  violence 
against  the  corruption  of  the  Romish  church.  Although 
Wicklifte^in  a  degree  revived  the  doctrines  of  f^renger 
and  VaudoUj  he  may  still  be  regarded  as  the  first  who 
ventured  publicly,  and  methodically,  to  combat  princi- 
ples that  had  long  been  established  throughout  Europe. 
He  maintained  that  the  Bible  was  the  only  rule  of  faith,, 
opposed  the  practice. of  confession  and  indulgencies,  at* 
lacked  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  and  the  privileges^  o^* 
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the  charcby  rejected  the  real  presence,  established  fatali- 
ty and  predestinatioiiy  and  required,  to  restore  religion  to 
its  premature  purity,  that  worship  should  be  deprived  of 
all  its  ceremonies,  and  the  clergy  of  all  their  estates.  Cir* 
cumstances  favoured  these  opinions,  and  in  s|>ite  of  the 
severity  yf  the  laws,  he  had  in  a  little  time  numerous 
partizans.  England  was  weary  of  seeing  herself  treated 
as  a  Roman  province.  The  great  schism  in  the  west,  ai 
that  time,  divided  the  church,  and  the  spectacle  of  two, 
nay,  three  popes,  disputing  the  authority,  and  recipro- 
cally excommunicating  each  other,  but  too  forcibly  jus* 
tified  the  declamations  of  Wickliffe.  Pope  Gregory  XL 
informed  of  his  conduct,  issued  several  bulls  against  him, 
charging  him  with  numerous  heresies.  But  whatever 
were  the  errors  of  WickUflfe,  he  was  certainly  right  when« 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  croisade  published  in  England 
against  France,  he  expressed  himself  with  much  indigna* 
tion  to  ''  see  the  Cross  of  our  Saviour,  the  emblem  of 
peace,  of  mercy,  and  charity,  serve  as  a  standard. and 
signal  of  war  among  christians,  to  promote  the  interests 
of  two  ambitious  pxelates." 

I<t  was  under  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  that  Wicklifie 
began  to  spread  his  doctrine.  He  suffered  great  persecu- 
tion under  Richard  II.  but  he  found  a  zealous  protector 
in  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  father  of  Henry  IV.  Courtney, 
bisbop  of  London,  x;ited  Wickliffe  to-appear  before  him 
at  Paul's,  to  give  liim  some  account  of  the  new  opinions 
which  he  held.  Wickliffe  came  attended  by  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  >and  the  Earl  Marshal.  The  crowd  w.as  so 
great,  that  the  Lord  Marshal  was  obliged  to  make  use  of 
lus  authority  to  get  Wickliffe  through  it.  The  bishop, 
displeased  at  seeing  him  so  honourably  attended,  told  tlie 
Lord  Marshal,  ^'  that  if  he  had  known  before  band  what 
maestxies  be  would  have  kept  in  the  church — he  would, 
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have  stopped  him  out  from  coming  there."    The  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  indignant  at  this  threatening  language,  told 
the  bishopv  **  that  he  would  keep  such  roaestries  there, 
though  he  said  nay."    WicklifFe,  as  usual,  was  standing 
before  the  bishop  and  the  rest  of  the  commissioners,  to 
hear  what  things  were  laid  to  hi&  charge,  when'  the  Lord 
Marshal  desired  him  to  sit  down,  ti^lling  him,'  that  as  he 
bad  many  things  to  answer  to,  he  had  need  of  a  soft  seat 
to  be  at  his  ease.    The  bishop  replied,  ^'  that  he  should 
not  sit  there ;  for,''  added  he,  ^  it  is  neither  according  to 
law  nor  reason,  that  he  who  was  eited  to  answer  before  his 
ordinary,  (the  head  pope),  should  »it  down  during  the  time 
of  hb  answer/'     On  this    many  angry  words  took  place 
between  the  bishop  and  the  Earl  Marshal.    The  Duke 
of  Lancaster  then  interfered,  and  told  the  bishop,  ^'  that 
the  Earl  Marshal's  motion,  was  a  very  reasonable  one, 
and  that  as  for  him,  (the  bishop),  he  was  now  become  so 
proud  and  arrogant,  that  he,   (the  Duke)  would  bring 
down  not  only  the  pride  of  him,  but  of  every  prelate  in 
England ;"    adding,   ^*  that  rather   than   take   what  the 
bishop  said  at  his  hand,  he  would  pull  him  out  of  the 
church  by  the  hair  of  his  head."    These  speeches  Occa- 
sioned the  assembly  to  become  very  tumultuous;  so  the 
court  broke  up  without  doing  any  thing.    Notwithstand- 
ing the  hatred  of  the  clergy,  he  died  peaceably  in  bis 
rectory  of  Lutterworth,  in  the  year  1384.    Thirteen  years 
afterwards  his  bones  were  taken  up,  and  burnt  by  a  decree 
of  the  council  of  Constance. 

His  partizans  were  called  Lollards,  from  the  name  of 
one  of  their  leaders.  Under  Henry  IV.  such  was^  their 
influence,  that  the  commons  proposed  to  apply  the  tem- 
poral benefits  of  the  church,  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state^ 
which  was  resisted  by  the  King.  WicklifFe  wrote  a  tract 
on  the  schism  of  the  popes^  and  translated  the  bible  into 
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BngliBh.  He  was  so  voluminous  a  writer,  that  Labinio 
LipuSy  bishop  of  Prague,  burnt  two  hundred  yolumes, 
written  by  this  extraordinary  person,  which  belonged  to 
some  of  the  heretical  noblemien  of  Bohemia. 

The  learned  and  candid  Melancthon  speaks  thus  of 
Wlckliffe,  **  He  foolishly  confounds  the  gospel  and  poli- 
tics, and  does  not  see  that  the  gospel  permits  us  to  make 
use  of  all  the  lawful  forms  of  gOTcrnment  of  all  nations. 
He  contends  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  priests  to  have  pro- 
perty* He  insists  that  tithes  ought  only  to  be  paid  to 
those  who  teach,  as  if  the  gosf^l  forbade  die  use  of  politi- 
cal ovdinanees.  He  wrangles'sopfaistically  and  seditiously 
about  ciyil  dominion/' 
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John  Winckelman  was  bom  at  Stendal^  in  the  an- 
cient Marche  of  Brandenburgh>  in  1718.  His  father 
was  a  shoemaker,  and  wholly  incapable  of  cuUivating 
the  taste  for  literature  which  he  developed  at  an  early  age. 
Left  entirely  to  himself,  Winckelman  studied  the  best 
Latin  and  Greek  authors ;  but  the  distress  in  which  he 
was  involved,  compelled  him  to  become  a  schoolmaster. 
It  was  then,  he  has  asserted,  ^^  that  he  reflected  upon 
parages  in  Homer,  in  shewing  the  alphabet  to  his 
scholars." — ^The  Count  de  Bunau,  the  patron  of  litera- 
ture, and  who  was  himself  an  author,  extricated  him- 
from  his  difhcuhies,  and  placed  him  near  his  person. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Dresden  furnished  Winckelman 
with  the  means  of  contemplating  the  productions  of  art, 
and  of  making  himself  acquainted  with  learned  men. 

Having  become  professor  of  the  belles  lettres,  at 
Sechausen,  a  new  career  opened  to  him.  The  Pope's 
Nuncio  proposed  to  him  to  undertake  a  journey  into  Italy, 
assuring  him,  that  he  might  easily  obtain  the  post  of 
librarian  to  the  Vatican.  But  this  flattering  expectation, 
demanded  of  Winckelman  two  important  sacrifices ;  he 
must  necessarily  quit  the  Count  de  Bunau,  and  change 
his  religion.  But  the  love  of  the  arts  prevailed.  He. 
became  catholic  in  1754;  and  excq^ed  himself  with  so 
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much  candour  towards  his  protector,  that  he  felt  an  in- 
terest in  his  welfare,  and  reqnained  his  friend. 

Before  his  departure  for  Rome,  Winckelman  pub- 
lished his  Reflections  on  the  Imitation  of  the  Works  of 
the  Greeks,  in  Painting  and  Sculpture.  This  tract  ex- 
cited ,  considerable  senslLtion  among  the  connoisseurs. 
Having,  during  his  journey,  attentively  studied  the  most 
remarkable  objects  of  the  arts,  Winckelman  airived  at 
Rome ;  but  the  prelate,  who  had  flattered  him  with  so 
many  promises,  could  not  realize  his  hopes.  Winckel- 
man could  there  only  obtain  a  lodging;  his  pride  not 
permitting  him  to  solicit  more.  He  had  then  only  his 
pension  to  subsist  on,  granted  to  him  by  the  court 
of  Dresden,  and  which  amounted  only  to  one  hundred 
crowns.  But  this,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in 
Saxony,  and  which  terminated  in  its  subjection,  he  un- 
fortunately lost.  His  presentation  to  Pope  Benedict 
XIV.  and  his  connexion  with  the  famous  Cardinal  Pas- 
sionei,  had  procured  him  oi^ly  a  scanty  and  precarious 
subsistence.  Thus  circumstanced,  he  was  compelled  to 
renounce  a  portion  of  his  independance,  and  attached 
himself  to  Cardinal  Albani,  in  the  quality  of  librarian. 
A  little  time  afterwards,  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
antiquities,  and  found  himself  so  comfortable  in  his  situa- 
tion, that  although  many  of  the  German  princes,  de- 
sirous of  fixing  him  in  their  neighbourhood,  would  have 
made  him  the  most  advantageous  proposals,  he  could 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  abandon  his  favourite  employ. 

The  Description  des  Pierres  Gravies  du  Cabinet  de  Stosch, 
extended  the  reputation  of  Winckelman,  among  the 
body  of  antiquaries.  L'Histoire  de  tJrt  chez  les  Jnciens, 
was  printed  in   1764.    This  magnificent  picture  of  th« 
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birth,  progress,  and  decline  of  statuary,  among  the 
principal  nations  of  antiquity,  met  with  prodigious  suc- 
cess, and  was  regarded  from  its  first  appearance  as  a  clas- 
sical work.  Such  is  the  general  opinion  of  its  merits,  that 
the  important  errors  which  have  since  been  discovered, 
and  even  those  which  yet  may  be  pointed  out,  do  not 
injure  its  celebrity.  Winckelman,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, is  at  times  too  systematic ;  he  is  not  sufficiently 
severe  in  the  choice  of  pieces  that  he  recommends  to  the 
notice  of  his  readers ;  but  he  exalts  the  chef  d*osuvres 
of  antiquity,  and  exposes  the  immutable  principles  of 
the  beau  with  uncommon  energy  and  spirit.  With  what 
sagacity  has  he  classed  the  works  of  sculpture,  and  indi- 
cated the  epochs  to  which  they  may  be  attributed !  To 
tliis  knowledge  of  the  arts,  he  joined  the  most  profound 
erudition,  and  the  talent  so  extremely  rare,  of  conveying 
instruction  without  fatigue.  Winckelman  was  not  at  all 
times  exempt  from  prejudices.  His  friendship  for  his 
countryman,  Mengs,  the  painter,  and  in  whose  favour 
he  became  a  zealous  partizan,  was  doubtless  a  me- 
ritorious sentiment ;  but  it  induced  him  often  to  exagge- 
.  rate  his  praise,  and  attribute  to  that  artist,  whose  repu- 
tation is  by  no  means  confirmed,  qualities  that  he  did 
not  really  possess. 


Fy  the  criticisms  of  various  adversaries,  whom  his 
extreme  irritability  had  rendered  more  daring  in  their 
attacks,  and  compelled  to  forego  a  voyage  into  Greece, 
which  he  had  a  long  time  projected,  Winckelman 
formed  the  resolution  of  returning  to  Germany.  But 
though  in  his  native  country  he  met  with  the  most  flat- 
tering reception,  his  regret  in  quitting  Rome  embittered 
his  enjoyments.  This  idea  took  ^ch  hold  upon  his 
mind,  that  the  Roman  sculptor,  Cavaceppiy  his  travelling 
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companion^  entreated  him  to  return  to  Italy,  which  be 
consented.  Having  left  Vienna,  and  arrived  at  Trieste, 
Winckelman  formed,  during  his  stay  in  that  city,  an  ac- 
quaintance with  an  Italian  adventurer,  named  Arcangeti, 
who  gained  his  confidence,  by  expressing  an  insatiable 
love  for  the  arts.  This  designing  villain,  in  order  to 
possess  himself  of  some  valuable  medals  which  Winckel- 
man had  the  imprudence  to  shew,  stabbed  him  with  a 
knife.  He  was  apprehended  and  punished;  although 
Winckelman,  who  at  the  approach  of  death  demonstrated 
sentiments  of  the  greatest  piety,  had  declared  he  would 
pardon  him.  Winckelman,  after  leaving  a  few  legacies 
to  his  friends,appointed  the  Cardinal  Albani  bis  residuary 
legatee;  and  died,  after  lingering  a  few  hours,  in  exces- 
sive pain,  on  the  8th  June,  1768,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
one. 

His  History  of  the  Jrts^  which  he  wrote  in  German,  has 
been  translated  into  several  languages.  Besides  this  pro- 
duction, and  those  we  have  already  enumerated,  he  com- 
posed others,  both  in  his  native  idiom,  and  in  Italian. 
The  most  considerable  are,  his  Letters  on  Herculanettm, 
his  Allegory  for  Artists^  Remarks  upon  Ancient  Archi- 
tecture, &c.  Mons.  d'Hancai'ville,  his  intimate  friend, 
and  who,  as  well  as  himself,  has  devoted  his  time  and 
his  talents  to  the  study  of  antiquity  in  the  capital  of  the 
Arts,  has  composed,  to  his  memory,  a  Latin  inscription, 
in  the  lapidary  style  of  the  ancients.  Winckelman  was 
much  celebrated  as  an  antiquary,  and  considered  as  the 
first  connoisseur  of  his  time.  His  friendship  was  much 
courted  by  travellers,  to  whom  he  paid  the  most  cour- 
teous attention  while  at  Rome. 
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THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  ST.  STEPHEN. 


LB  BBVN. 


Saint  Stephen  was  one  of  the  seventy-two  disciples 
of  Jesus  Christ.    At  the  prayer  of  the  faithful,  among 
whom  all  their  possessions  were  in  common^  the  apostles 
permitted  seven  persons^  the  most  eminent  for  their  fi- 
delity and  their  virtue,  to  be  intrusted  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  alms.    St.  Stephen  was  the  first  selected  to  per- 
form this  honourable  function.    His  zeal  for  the  christian 
religion  having  raised  the  people  of  Jerusalem  against 
him,  he  was  cited  beibre  the  Sanhedrim  as  guilty  of  at- 
tacking the  law  of  Moses.     He  supported  his  opinions 
with  much  firmness  before  the  magistrate;  and  reproached 
the  jews  with  the  recent  death  of  Jesus  Christ.    His  de- 
fence excited  much  tumult  and  indignation ;  in  the  midst 
of  which  he  exclaimed,    "  I  beheld  the  Heavens  open 
and  the  Son  of  Man  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God.'' 
The  fury  of  his  enemies  was  now  at  its  excessive  height; 
they  seized  him  immediately,  and  dragged  him  out  of 
the  city,  resolving  to  inflict  upon  him  the  punishment  al- 
lotted to  blasphemers.   During  the  time  of  his  martyrdom 
he  offered  up  prayers  for  his  murderers,  and,  after  the 
example  of  Jesus,  implored  the  Almighty  not  to  impute 
to  them  the  magnitude  of  so  heinous  a  crime. 

In  this  picture,  which  is  one  of  his  best  productions, 
Le  Brun  has  very  judiciously  combined  the  principal  cir- 
cumstances attending  this  event.  In  the  numerous  pic- 
tures of  the  martyrs,  painters  have  frequently  introduced 
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the  Supreme  Being  and  his  Angels  with  much  impro* 
priety;  bat  in  this  instance  the  episode  attacks  itself 
essentially  to  the  subject,  and  to  the  words  which  Stephen 
BO  emphatically  pronounced. 

Le  Brun  produced  this  picture  in  1651,  at  the  age  of 
32.  It  was  painted  for  the  church  Notre  Dame,  and 
considerably  increased  his  reputation.  This  artist,  who 
confined  himaelf  particularly  to  expression,  and  who  left 
behind  him  some  useful  precepts  on  this  impartial  branch 
of  his  art,  has  perhaps  produced  nothing  in  its  kind  to  be 
compared  to  the  figure  of  St.  Stephen.  A  pious  resigna- 
tion, and  a  celestial  pleasure,  are  depictured  in  his  face^ 
suffused  with  blood,  and  already  covered  with  the  pale* 
ness  of  death.  The  group  of  his  faithful  followers,  who 
witness  his  last  moments,  is  happily  conceived.  Their 
dejection  of  mind,  and  the  compassion  with  which  they 
seem  penetrated,  form  an  admirable  contrast  to  the  rage 
and  Tengeance  that  animate  his  destroyers. 
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THE  ENTRY  OF  ALEXANDER  INTO  BABYLON. 


LS  BRUN. 


Aftbr  having  subjugated  the  whole  of  Greece, 
Alexander  employed  the  resources  he  was  possessed  of 
in  the  conquest  of  Persia.  Followed  solely  by  36,000 
men,  he  passed  the  Hellespont  m  the  year  334,  before 
J.  C. — -visited  the  ruins  of  Troy — arrived  upon  the  borders 
of  the  Granicus,  which  he  crossed  in  sight  of  the  Persians, 
whom  he  put  to  flight — overthrew  all  that  he  met  in  his 
career — gave  battle  to  Darius,  near  Issus,  and  com- 
pletely defeated  him.  He  then  besieged  the  city  of  Tyre, 
which  surrendering  to  his  arms,  he  passed  into  Egypt, 
and  founded  Alexandria;  and,  traversing  the  plains  of 
Lybia,  returned  to  the  attack  of  tKe  Persians,  and  by  the 
battle  of  Arbela  destroyed  the  empire  of  Darius.  From 
Persia,  Alexander  carried  his  conquests  into  India — 
vanquished  Poms,  and  made  aU  the  Indian  princes  sub- 
mit to  his  yoke — and  only  stopped  his  course  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus,  when  he,  in  fact,  could  proceed  no 
farther.  He  returned  to  Babylon  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his 
victories — ^where  he  tarnished  his  fame  by  the  most  de- 
grading excesses,  and  where  poison  put  an  end  to  his 
surprising  destiny. 

The- ambassadors  of  Carthage,  Gaul,  Spain,  Sicily,  Sar- 
dinia, and  other  cities  of  Italy,  awaited  his  return  into 
Babylon,  to  congratulate  the  Conqueror  of  the  World ; 
but  the  predictions  of  a  soothsayer  prevented  him,  for  a 
time,  going  thither.    Yielding,  however,  at  last,  to  the 
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remonstrances  of  the  philosopher  Anaxarchus,  who  dis- 
sipated the  apprehensions  which  the  magi  had  inspired^ 
.Alexander  offered  to  the  Babylonians  the  pageant 
of  a  triumphal  entry  into  the  city — ^npon  which  was 
lavished  all  the  treasure  of  the  world. 

Le  Brun  has^  perhaps,  not  given  to  his  subject  all  the 
brilliancy  which  it  oiight  to  possess.  A  march  even  more 
extended  could  have  scarcely  corresponded  with  the  idea 
that  may  be  conceived  of  this  triumph.  But  the  artist 
could  not,  doubtless,  dispose  of  a  greater  space ;  and 
what  confirms  us  in  that  opinion,  is  the  crowding  of 
objects  in  many  parts  of  this  picture. 

The  principal  figure  is  well  disposed :  its  attitude  is 
noble,  and  its  expression  heroic.  The  costume  and  head- 
dress  contribute  to  give  him  a  majestic  appearance. 

TRie  two  slaves,  carrying  a  magnificent  vase,  and  the 
horseman  who  addresses  them,  are  accessaries,  but  too 
much  in  sight,  and  diDnnish  the  general  effect. 

Great  beauties  are,  however,  remarked  in  the  group  of 
Babylonians  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  statue;  and 
especially  in  many  of  the  figures  of  the  Macedonian 
soldiery. 

Notwithstanding  the  merit  of  the  picture,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  it  is  inferior  to  many  others  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Battles  of  Alexander.  It  was  the  last 
finished,  and  Le  Brun  perhaps  experienced  that  fatigue 
which  so  long  and  so  laborious  a  task  might  have  occa-^ 
sioned. . 
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THE  DEATH  OF  DEMOSTHENE& 


M.    BOiaSBLIS^ 


Demosthenes^  by  his  eloquence,  roused  the  Grecian 
«m{are  against  Pkilip,  audy  npon.all.oGcaaioiub  attacked, 
with  considerable  asperity,  the  ambition  .of  Alexandec; 
but. these,  princes  triumphed,  in  the^nd,  over  the  obstiH 
des  that  he  opposed  to  their  designs,  without  4:ausing| 
him    to  experience  any  act   of   personal,  .resentment^ 
Matters  assumed  a  different  appeasanctswliea  Aotipater^ 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  divided  the  kingdom  of 
Macedonia.     Demoatheaes,    desiroyi^.tlMit  his  country 
shoold  regain  its^  Ubecties,  declaimed  against  tb^  tjr\ 
ranny  of  the  Macedoniaiis  &-n^biUuAthenS'  had  loBt  «tt  -itSr 
energy  ;  and  the  Athenians^  summon^  by*  Antipfatex.  ta 
deliver  Demosthenes  into  his  poweiv  were^m  .th^  poii^ 
of  acceding  to  his  threats,  when  Demosthenes,  appris94« 
of  his  commands,  resolved  to  secure  himself  by  flight, 
and  preserve  his  countrymen  from  guilt.    They  did  not, 
however,  hesitate  to  condemn  him  to  death,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  orders  of  his  oppressor. 

This  illustrious  orator  secreted  himself  in  the  island  of 
Calauria,  where  he  was  pursued  by  Archias,  one  of  An- 
tipater's  officers.  Demosthenes,  under  the  protection  of 
Neptune,  whose  temple  served  him  as  an  asylum,  re- 
sisted the  perfidious  insinuations  of  Archias,  who  at  first 
had  recourse  to  stratagem  to  induce  him  to  go  and  jus- 
tify himself  before  Antipater ;  but  finding  that  he  could 
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THE  DEATH  OF  DEMOSTHENES. 

overcome  his  resistance  only  by  force,  ordered  the  Ma^ 
cedonian  troops  to  drag  him  from  the  altar  which  he  em- 
braced. ^'  Hold/'  cried  Demosthenes,  ''  profane  not 
this  sacred  asylum.  I  am  disposed  to  follow  you;  bat 
tet  me  first  address  a  prayer  to  Neptune.*^  Falling 
on  his  knees  he  covered  himself  with  his  mantle,  and 
swallowed  poison,  which  he  carried  about  him  in  a 
quill. 

When  he  began  to  experience  its  effect,  he  unfolded 
bis  mantle,  and  proceeded  to  follow  the  Macedonians ; 
but  he  had  scarcely  reached  the  door  of  the  temple  than 
his  powers  forsook  him,  and  he  said  to  Archias : — ^*  Thou 
mayest  convey  this  body  to  Antipater,  but  thou  wilt 
never  convey  thither  Demosthenes.'' 

The  instant  in  which  Demosthenes  uncovers  his  (ace, 
4b  that  which  has  been  chosen  by  the  artist  for  the  sub- 
ject of  his  picture.  His  composition  is  judicious ;  the 
expression  of  Demosthenes  well  delineated;  and  the 
group  of  warriors  is  remarkable  for  the  propriety  of  their 
attitudef. 
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THE  SLEEP  OF  JESUS. 


anKibal  caeacci. 


Extended  carelessly  on  the  pavement^  and  reclining 
on  the  bosom  of  his  mother,  the  infant  Jesus  enjoys  th^ 
happiness  of  profound  sleep.  The  child  St.  John  ex- 
tends his  hand  to  caress  him,  and  is  on  the  point  of 
waking  him,  w^en  the  virgin  desires  him^  by  a  sign,  not 
to  disturb  the  repose  of  her  son. 

This  charming  picture,  one  of  the  most  graceful  of 
Annibal  Caracci,  painted  on  wood,  is  about  a  foot  in 
length.  The  drawing  is  correct,  the  expression  true, 
and  the  objects  treated  with  considerable  judgment. 

There  is  extant  an  old  engraving  of  this  picture,  with 
a  drapery  in  the  back  ground,  as  represented  in  the 
annexed  sketch.  This  drapery  does  not  exist  in  the 
original  composition,  whose  ground  is  of  a  single  tint. 

This  artist  excelled  in  portraits,  or  overcharged  cari- 
catures. He  gave  to  his  animals,  and  even  to  his  vases, 
the  figure  of  a  man  whom  he  wished  to  turn  into  ridicule. 
One  of  his  scholars  being  more  occupied  with  the  ele- 
gance of  his  toilette  than  in  the  study  of  painting,  Anni- 
bal represented  him  with  an  air  perfectly  coxcomical, 
and  so  forcibly  did  the  portrait  express  the  defect  of  the 
original,  that  the  young  man  renounced,  from  that  mo- 
ment, his  excessive  attention  to  dress. 
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THE  SLEEP  OF  JESUS. 

Annibal  lived  in  a  philosophic  style,  disregarding  the 
luxury  of  polished  society,  frequently  hurtful  to  artists, 
as  engrossing  too  much  of  their  time.  This  led  him  to 
blame  the  conduct  of  his  brother  Agostino,  who  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  his  antichamber,  and  in  the 
company  of  princes  and  cardinals,  and  who  dressed  him- 
self with  so  much  magnificence,  that  he  had  more  the 
appearance  of  a  man  of  quality  than  a  painter.  Annibal 
perceiving  him,  one  day,  with  a  haughty  gait,  walking 
on  the  parade  with  some  persons  of  the  first  distinction, 
he  pretended  to  have  something  to  communicate  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  drawing  him  on  one  side,  he 
whispered  to  him  in  the  ear,  "  Agostino,  recollect  you  are 
a  taylor's  son." 

As  a  proof  that  Annibal  was  insensible  to  the  pomp 
attendant  on  the  great,  and  unwilling  to  pay  homage  to 
superior  rank,  the  Cardinal  Borghese  having  come  one 
day  to  pay  him  a  visit,  he  slid  out  of  his  house  by  a. back 
door,  leaving  his  disciples  the  task  of  receiving  the  pre- 
late. Annibal  having  spoken  disrespectfully  of  the  works 
of  Josepin,  this  painter  was  disposed  to  seek  redress  by 
the  sword;  when  Annibal,  taking  up  his  pencil,  and 
showing  it  to  his  rival,  exclaimed,  '^By  this  weapon! 
defy  you,  and  will  prove  myself  the  conqueror." 

» 
When  Annibal  found  his  last  hour  approaching,   he 
desired  to  be  interred  by  the  side  of  Raphael,  in  ordei 
that  his  remains  might  be  united  with  those  of  a  paintCf 
vboip  he  so  highly  esteemed.    He  died  in  1G09. 
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HlERCULES  STRANGUNG  THE  SERPENTS. 


AU6USTINO  CARACCI. 


AccoBDiNG  to  Heathen  mythology,  Alcmena  oti  the 
same  day  gave  birth  to  Hercules  and  Iphiclus.  Amphi- 
tryoDy  desirous  of  knowing  nhich  of  the  twins  was  his 
son,  placed  near  their  cradle  two  enormous  serpents. 
At  their  appearance,  Iph'.clus  was  greatly  terrified,  and 
fled ;  but  Hercules  seized  the  reptiles,  and  strangled 
them.  This  trait  of  force  and  intrepidity,  at  so  tender  an 
age,  confirmed  beyond  all  doubt  the  celestial  origin  of 
the  young  hero. 

In  this  manner  the  fact  has  been  often  represented  by 
ancient  artists.  There  still  exists  an  antique  painting, 
in  which,  contiguous  to  Hercules,  are  visible  all  the  per- 
sonages who  witnessed  the  event:  that  is  to  say,  Am- 
phitryon, Alcmena,  and  Iphiclus,  who  seeks  refuge  in  the 
arms  of  his  nurse. 

Augustino  Caracci,  in  this  pleasing  picture,  has  banish- 
ed all  accessaries.  In  doing  this  he  perhaps  follows  a 
received  tradition,  that  the  Serpents  were  conveyed  by 
Juno  into  the  cradle  of  Hercules,  at  a  time  when  no  one 
could  fly  to  his  assistance.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  artist 
has  given  to  the  demi-god  an  energy  of  expression  and 
vigour  of  form,  that  makes  him  immediately  recognized: 
his  ruddy  and  animated  colouring,  so  far  from  being  a 
defect,  is  better  suited  to  the  subject  than  more  dehcate 
tints. 


HERCULES  STRANGLING  TftE  SERPENTS. 

From  the  boldness  of  design  observable  in  this  picture, 
many  writers  have  kttribiited  it  to  Annibal  Caracci.  We 
have  preferred  retaining  -the  name  of  Augustino,  to 
whom  it  is  more  generally  ascribed*  This  artist  has, 
moreover,  proved,  in  works  which  opened  a  field  to 
his  genius,  that  he  could  at  times  rise  to  that  degree 
of  majesty,  which  has  stamped  such  value  on  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  brother  AnnibaL 

This  pieture  formed  part  of  the  collection  of  the  late 
Duke  d'  Orleans,  which  was  sent  into  this  country,  and 
distributed  among  the  Lovers  of  the  Arts.  It  is  un- 
known by  what  means  it  was  preserved  in  France,  and 
through  what  hands  it  passed  before  it  was  placed  in  the 
Museum.  It  is  painted  upon  wood;  about  eight  inches 
high  and  five  wide. 
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GIRtS  DRINKING. 


mad"*-  chaudet. 


The  subject  of  this  picture  is  perfectly  simple.  A 
young  girl  is  in  the  attitude  of  drinking;  her  sister  with 
one  hand,  pushes  away  her  head,  with  the  other,  endea- 
vours to  seize  the  vase.  The  pleasing  scene  was  highly 
applauded  during  its  exhibition.  The  public  appeared 
much  gratified,  that  an  artist,  so  estimable  in  private  life, 
as  Mad""  Chaudet,  should  employ  her  pencil,  on  sub- 
jects at  once  tender  and  ingenious,  that  appeared  parti- 
cularly-compatible with  the  delicacy  of  her  sex. 
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THE  FLIGHT  INTO  EGYPT. 


CIOOLI. 


Assiduous  attention  to  the  study  of  anatomy  totally 
deranged  the  mind  of  Cigoli,  which  unjust  persecutions 
had'  previously  disturbed.  He  passed  three  years  in  a 
state  of  insanity,  yet  never  wholly  forbore  amusing  him- 
self in  his  art.  He  had,  at  times,  some  lucid  intervals, 
during  which  he  produced  several  small  compositions, 
worthy  of  the  talent  be  displayed.  Upon  his  conva- 
lescence, his  genius  developed  itself  with  an  animation 
that  excited  envy,  but  confounded  all  competition. 

As  Cigoli  finished  his  works,  it  required  the  utmost 
precaution  to  take  them  out  of  his  hands,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve them ;  for,  in  bis  paroxysms  of  madness,  when  he 
discovered  a  picture,  he  took  his  brush,  and  without  al- 
tering, in  the  least,  the  disposition  of  the  whole,  con- 
verted every  figure  into  a  skeleton.  This  mania  pro- 
duced, one  day,  the  most  singular  effect.  A  picture  was 
given  to  him  by  one  of  his  friends,  representing  Venus 
surrounded  by  the  Loves ;  Cigoli  amused  himself  with 
dissecting  the  goddess,  but  as  he  had  not  time  also  to 
disfigure  the  Loves,  Venus  remained  under  her  hideous 
form,  in  the  midst  of  the  laughing  group. 

It  was,  probably,  during  the  time  he  was  in  this  un- 
happy condition,  that  Cigoli  painted  his  Flight  into 
Egypt.    The  great  charm  of  this  little  piece  consists  in 
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the  naivetSf  which  reigns  no  less  in  the  execution,  than 
in  the  idea.  Cigoli  did  not  possess^  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree^ a  knowledge  of  aerial  perspective.  This  is  per* 
ceptible  in  the  manner  in  which  the  back  ground  of  the 
picture  advances,  although  the  distant  objects  are 
touched  with  considerable  jndgment. 
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BRUTUS  AND  HIS  SONS. 


DAVID. 


THE'Tarquins  having  been  expelled  from  Rome^  em^r 
ployed  all  their  exertions  to  re-enter  the  city;  and  the 
Romans,  on  their  part,  established  the  severest  laws  to^ 
prevent  their  return.  The  people  and  the  senate,  at  the 
instigation  of  Brutus,  condemned  those  to  death  who 
should  presume  to  re-establish  monarchy,  and  restore  the 
Tarquin  race;  but  Brutus,  the  firm  supporter  of  the 
rising  republic,  became  soon  sensible  of  the  consequences 
of  excessive  rigour  in  the  reformation  of  the  state. 

Some  Tuscan  ambassadors,  to  serve  the  cause  of  the 
Tarquins  attached  to  their  king,  having  excited  their 
partizans  to  arms  who  remained  in  Rome,  were  enabled 
to  gaiiy-over  to  their  interests,  a  number  of  young  men, 
who,  pleased  with  the  vices  and  brilliancy  of  a  court, 
could  not  bend  to  the  austerity  of  republican  laws. 


This  conspiracy,  skilfully  planned,  and  in  which  per* 
sons  of  considerable  influence  enlisted,  was  on  the  eve  of 
bursting  forth,  and  overturning  the  new  government, 
when  a  slave  gave  intelligence  of  it  to  the  consuls.  In, 
the  list  of  conspirators,  CoUatinus  had  the  misfortune  to 
see  his  nephew,  and  Brutus  his  two  sons.  The  foimer 
endeavoured  to  preserve  his  relatives ;  but  by  an  action 
which  has  been  differently  considered  in  different  ages 
and  countries,  Brutus  resolved  to  put  in  force,  in  their 
full  rigour,  the  laws  which,  it  may  be  said,  he  had  him- 
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self  dictated;  and  which  he  had  sworn  to  maintain.  Be- 
lieving the  death  of  his  sons  necessary  to  the  liberty  of 
Rome,  he  pronounced  the  sentence  of  their  condemna- 
tion^ and  as  consul,  presided  himself  at  their  punishment. 

M.  David  has  delineated  Brutus  at  the  moment  after 
the  fatal  execution,  when,  returning  to  his  home,  the 
rigour  of  the  consul  gives  way  to  emotions  of  paternal 
regard :  the  idea  is  new  and  sublime. 

Alone,  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  Rome,  Brutus 
holds  in  his  hand  the  written  evidenceof  the  guilt  of  his  sons. 
He  endeavours  to  stifle  the  sorrow  which  nature  raises  in 
his  bosom,  and  to  fix  all  his  thoughts  upon  his  country')! 
good.  The  bodies  of  his  sons  are  at  this  moment  con- 
signed to  the  family  sepulchre,  and  the  noise  of  the 
mournful  ceremony  disturbs  his  philosophic  mind.  At 
the  sight  of  their  bleeding  remains,  his  wife  rises  from 
her  seat,  one  of  her  daughters  fixes  her  eyes  upon  the 
dreadful  spectacle,  and  the  other  swoons  away  in  her 
mother's  arms.  Behind  this  group,  a  servant  covers 
her  face  with  a  veil. 


^  It  was  only  in  the  power  of  a  great  painter  to  unite  the 
expression  of  diverse  sentiments,  that  agitated  the  mind 
of  Brutus,  with  the  resemblance  of  his  features,  as  pre- 
served by  ancient  busts.  His  figure,  insulated  and  placed 
in  the  shade,  produces  the  grandest  effect.  The  group 
of  women  offers  beauties  of  another  kind ;  the  design  is 
pure  and  elegant ;  the  draperies  are  in  a  good  style  ;  and 
the  disposal  of  the  three  figures,  presents  a  whole,  which 
young  artists  would  do  well  to  study.  The  execution  of 
the  celebrated  work  corresponds  with  the  grandeur  and 
energy  of  the  subject 
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THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  ST.  PETER. 


GUIDO. 


Althouoh  the  sacred  writings  make  no  mention  of 
the  last  moments  of  St.  Peter,  a  pious  tradition,  adopted 
by  the  church,  asserts  that  this  Saint  suffered  martyrdom 
about  the  year  68,  during  the  reign  of  Nero.  He  was 
condemned  to  be  crucified ;  but  judging  himself  un- 
worthy of  suffering  the  same  death  as  Jesus  Christ,  he 
obtained  permission  of  his  persecutors  to  be  crucified 
with  his  head  downward. 

The  picture  of  Guido  is  solely  composed  of  four  figures. 
One  of  the  executioners  raises  the  Saint  on  the  Cross  by 
means  of  a  cord,  fastened  round  the  lower  part  of  his 
legs.  Another  holds  him  by  the  waist,  and  a  third  is  in 
the  attitude  of  driving  a  nail  through  his  feet.  The  back 
ground  represents  a  mass  of  rocks. 

This  picture  was  painted  at  a  time  when  Guido  was 
anxious  to  adopt  the  manner, of  Caravaggio:  In  this 
composition  he  approaches  more  to  his  style  than  in  any 
other  of  his  works.  Josepen,  jealous  of  the  success  of 
Caravaggio,  having  heard  that  this  artist  was  likely  to 
paint  the  crucifixion  of  St.  Peter  for  the  church  at  Rome, 
called  St,  Paul  aux  troisfontaines,  prevailed  on  the  Duke 
of  Borghese  to  order  that  Guido  should  undertake  the 
subject.  He  promised  that  the  painter  should  adopt  the 
style  of  Caravaggio ;  and  the  genius  of  Guido  revealed 
all  that  he  had  promised. 
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THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  ST.  PETER- 

The  style  of  this  picture  is  strong  and  sombrey  and  the 
colouring  highly  ingenious.  The  attitudes  are  energetic ; 
the  design,  after  nature,  correctly  executed.  The  cos- 
tume of  the  figures  is  entirely  fantastic;  but  that  of  the 
executioner  at  the  top  of  the  cross  is  infinitely  too  mo- 
dern. ^Notwithstanding  this  defect,  the  picture  has  an 
imposing  appearance :  it  was  considered  one  of  the  best 
altar-pieces  in  Rome. 

This  picture,  after  being  placed,  by  order  of  Clement 

XI 11.  in  the  palace  of  Monte  Cavallo,   decorated  the 

Museum  of  Paiutings,    established  at  the  Vatican,  by 

Pius  VI.   A  fine  copy  of  it,  in  Mosaic,  may  be  seen  in  the 

p       ^  church  of  St.  Peter.     It  is  painted  on  wood,  about  nine 

feet  and  an  half  high,  and  seven  wide. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  HERCULES. 


OUIDO* 


Hercules  having  penetrated  the  design  of  theCentaui 
Nessus,  who  made  arrangements  to  .carry  ofF  .Dejanira, 
wounded  bis  rival  with  a  poisoned  arrow ;  who  being  on  the 
point  of  death,  gaveatnnic,  tinged  with  his  blood,  to  JDeja- 
nira,  assuring  her  that  it  possessed  the  virtue  of  recalling 
Hercules,  should  he  be  disposed  to  attach  himself  to  any 
other  mistress.  But  it  contained  a  fatal  poison;  and 
Hercules  was  no  sooner  invested  with  it,  than  he  expe* 
rienced  the  greatest  agony^  which  he  could  only  terminate 
by  putting  himself  voluntarily  to  death.  The  hero,  in 
consequence,  expired  upon  a  pile,  which  he  had  himself 
erected.  Thus  perished  the  son  of  Alcmena,  and  his  death 
is  the  subject  of  the  picture  before  us. 

It  appears  that  the  poets  could  not  imagine  a  more 
honourable  end  to  his  glorious  life.  The  conqueror  of  so 
many  monsters  was  not  destined  to  perish  by  the  hand  of 
a  victor,  nor  to  die  the  peaceable  death  of  an  ordinary 
man.  The  last  act  of  the  life  of  Hercules  was  a  trait  of 
force  and  intrepidity*  ^ 

This  picture,  the  work  of  Guido,  exhibits  all  the  taste- 
ful design,  vigorous  effect,  and  easy  pencil,  so  conspicu- 
ous in  the  performances  of  that  celebrated  master. 

''  Guido,'*  says  M.  Fuseh,  '^  delighted  in  the  forms  of 
Cesi ;  he  followed  the  muscular  precision  and  marking  of 
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Passerotti.  He  attempted  to  imitate  the  energy  and  depth 
of  Caravaggio.  The  beautiful  Sybil  of  the  palace  Bonfi- 
gliuoli  has  the  nocturnal  shade  of  that  style ;  but  the  style 
on  which  he  fiiced  arose  f rosi  a  reflection  of  Annibal  Ca- 
racci  on  that  of  Caravaggio :  that  master  observed,  that  a 
contrary  method  might  perhaps  more  than  counterbalance 
its  effects,  by  substituting  for  the  contracted  and  deci- 
duous flash  an  open  ample  light,  by  opposing  delicacy  to 
the  fierceness,  decision  to  the  obscurity  of  the  line,  and 
ideal  forms  to  the  vulgarity  of  his  oiodela.  These  words 
sunk  deeper  than  Annibal  expected,  in  the  mind  of  Guido  ^ 
soon  prompted  him.  to  try  the  effect :  suavi^  became  his 
aim.  He  sought  it  in  design,  in  touch,  in  colour;  ti» 
give  durability  to  his  tints,  he  began  to  make  great  use  of 
white  lead,  a  colour  dreaded  by  Ludovico  Caraeei ;  pure 
demi  tints  and  skilfnl  reflexes  mitigated  the  vigour  of  his 
shades,  and  gave  roundness  and  delicacy,  witboat  enlee* 
bling  its  effects.'' 
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ST.  ROCK  IN  PRISON- 


OUIDO. 


St.  Rock  having  been  long  confined  in  a  wretched 
prison,*  invoked  the  mercy  of  heaven  to  obtain  his  de- 
liverance. Enjoying  one  day  the  consolation  of  sleep, 
a  voice  called  to  him,  and  he  awoke.  He  beheld  an 
Angel,  who  announced  that  his  prayers  had  been  heard^ 
and  he  was  released  from  his  fetters.. 

This  is  the  moment  chosen  by  Guido.  Beside  St. 
Rock,  is  bis  dog,  the  faithful  companion  of  all  his  mis- 
fortunes, and  by  which  he  is  generally  known. 

This  picture  is  of  the  largest  size.  The  design  is  bold 
and  dignified^  the  execution  skilful,  firm,  and  easy.  As 
an  object  of  study,  the  figure  of  St.  Rock  is  very  fine. 
The  attitude  of  thje  Angel  is  not  so  happy ;  there  is  a* 
stiflhess'  in  the  gesture,  adopted  to  convey  the  dispensa- 
tion of  Providence.. 

The  effect  of  this  picture  ia  considerably  injured  by 
the  sombre  colouring.  Guido  might  have  availed  him- 
self of  the  apparition  of  the  Angel,  to  reflect  more  light 
in  the  obscure  comer  where  the  scene  is  placed. 


Du  Fresnoy,  in  his  account  of  the  principal  painters, 
•bserves,  ''  that  Guido  chiefly  imitated  Ludovico  Ca- 
racci,  yet  always^  retained  somewhat  of.thi?  manner  wbiqh 
his  master  Denis  Calvert,   the  Fl^ng,   taught  him« 


ST.  ROCK  IN  PRISON. 

This  Calvert  lived  at  Bologna,  and  was  competitor  and 
rival  to  Ludovico  Caracci.  Guido  made  the  same  use  of 
Albert  Durer,  as  Virgil  did  of  old  Ennius,  borrowed 
what  pleased  him,  and  made  it  afterwards  his  own  ;  that 
is,  he  accommodated  what  was  good  in  Albert  to  his 
own  manner^  which  he  executed  with  so  much  graceful- 
ness and  beaut}'^,  that  he  got  more  money  aod  reputation 
in  his  time  than  any  of  his  masters,  and  than  all  the 
scholars  of  the  Caracci,  though  they  were  of  greater 
capacity  than  himself.  His  heads  yield  no  manner  of 
precedence  to  those  of  Raphael" 

A  circumstance,  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Guido,  is 
well  worth  the  attention  of  artists :  He  was  asked  from 
whence  he  borrowed  his  idea  of  beauty,  which  is  ac- 
knowledged superior  to  that  of  any  other  painter;  he 
said  he  would  show  all  the  models  he  used,  and  ordered 
a  common  porter  to  sit  before  him,  from  whom  he  drew 
a  beautiful  countenance.  This,  adds  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
Bolds,  was  undoubtedly  an  exaggeration  of  his  conduct : 
but  his  intention  was  to  shew,  that  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary for  painters  to  have  some  model  of  nature  before 
them,  however  they  might  deviate  from  it,  and  correct 
it  from  the  idea  of  present  beauty  which  they  have  form- 
ed in  their  minds. 

In  painting,  it  is  far  better  to  have  a  model,  even  to 
depart  from,  than  to  have  nothing  fixed  and  certain  to 
determine  the  idea.  When  there  is  a  model,  there  is 
something  to  proceed  on,  something  to  be  corrected ;  to 
that,  even  supposing  no  part  is  adopted,  the  model  has 
still  been  not  without  use. 

Such  habits  of  intercourse  with  nature  wiD,  at  least, 
create  that  variety  which  will  pr«v^t  any  one  from 
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prognosticating,  oa  being  informed  of  the  subject,  what 
manner  of  work  the  painter  is  likely  to  produce  ;  which 
is  the  most  disasrreeable  character  an  artist  can  have. 
— Hence  Da  Fresnoy. 

Non  ita  naturae  astanti  sis  ciiiqtie  revinctus 
Hanc  prseter  nihil  ut  genio  studioque  relinquas : 
Nee  sine  teste  rei  nature,  artisque  majestra, 
Quidlibet  ingenio,  memor  ut  tantumodo  rerum. 

Db  Aete  Gaaphica,  line  17f . 

Nor  yet  to  nature  such  strict  homage  pay 
As  not  to  quit  when  genius  leads  the  way  ; 
Nor  yet  tho'  genius  all  his  succour  sends. 
Her  mimic  powers,  tho'  ready  memory  tends^ 
Presume  from  nature  wholly  to  depart^ 
For  nature  is  the  arbitress  of  Art 

Guido  was  accustomed  to  paint  upon  silk,  which  arose 
from  the  following  occurrence :  The  dominicans  of  Bo- 
logna, removing  an  old  coffin  in  order  to  deposit  it  in 
another  place,  opened  it,  and  found  the  body  entire ;  but 
on  offering  to  touch  it,  the  corse  crumbled  into  dust,  as 
well  as  the  linen  that  covered  it — a  silken  garment  solely 
was  preserved.  Guido,  who  witnessed  this  event,  inferred 
from  thence  that  silk  was  less  subject  to  corruption  than 
linen,  and  resolved  in  future  to  paint  his  pictures  on  a 
species  of  taffety,  which  he  prepared  for  that  purpose. 
He  is,  perhaps,  the  only  painter  who  would  have 
thought  of  such  an  expedient. 

Guido  was  so  little  addicted  to  gallantry,  that  he 
would  never  remain  alone  with  the  women  who  served 
him  as  models.  He  delighted  in  occupying  spacious 
apartments,  but  would  only  furnish  them  with  things 
that  were  absolutely  necessary.      ^*  People/'   he  said^ 
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^  come  to  my  house  to  see  pictures,  not  tapestry  and 
splendid  mirrors." 


It  was  a  matter  of  much  difficulty  to  get  a  picture 
from  his  hand  j  this  was  only  accomplished  by  indulging 
him  in  his  favourite  pursuit;  or  in  other  words,  by 
gambling  with  him,  by  which  he  unfortunately  fell  into 
circumstances  of  great  distress. 
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MARCUS  SEXTOS, 


OUERIN. 


M  ABC  US  Sextus,  escaped  from  the  proscriptions  of 
Sylla,  discovers,  on  his  way  home,  his  daughter  in  tears^ 
beside  the  body  of  his  deceased  wife. 

This  picture  is  the  first  work  of  a  yoiing  artist,  and 
exhibits  such  traits  of  excellence,  as  to  render  the  ad- 
mirers of  the  art  solicitous  that  such  extraordinary  talents 
may  advance,  with  regular  steps,  towards  perfection. 
It  attracted,  during  its  exhibition,  uncommon  attention 
and  applause.  It  was  praised  in  all  the  public  jour- 
nals, and  celebrated  by  poets  in  complimentary  verses 
to  the  artist,  whose  extreme  modesty  cast  considerable 
lustre  on  his  fame. 


This  picture  cannot  be  contemplated  without  emo* 
tions  of  terror  and  of  pity.  A  wife  expiring  through 
aiBiction  and  Want,  at  the  moment  when  the  pre- 
sence and  the  attentions  of  her  husband  might  possi- 
bly have  preserved  her  life ;  a  young  girl  clasping  the 
knees  of  her  father,  her  mind  divided  between  the  grief 
of  losing  her  mother,  and  the  satisfaction  she  experiences 
on  beholding  her  persecuted  sire ;  and  a  proscribed  war- 
rior, escaped  from  the  oppression  of  a  sanguinary  tyrant, 
finding,  on  his  return  to  his  dwelling,  only  a  spectacle 
of  horror  and  despair,  present  a  scene  capable  of  in- 
teresting the  most  obdurate  heart. 


MARCUS  SEXTUS. 

Such  is  the  sabject  of  the  picture,  in  treating  which, 
Goerin  has  been  particularly  happy.  In  a  styl^  grand 
and  simple,  he  has  united  great  sensibility,  expressions 
eminently  correct ;  and  to  purity  of  design  and  vigour 
of  colouring,  added  a  peculiar  charm,  and  all  the  graces 
and  naivete  of  the  pencil.  But  it  is  impossible,  by  this 
feeble  outline,  to  convey  a  just  idea  of  the  beauties  of 
the  original ;  which  it  is  universally  acknowledged,  says  a 
French  critic,  are  of  the  first  order. 


For  this  picture,  which  does  honour  to  the  French 
school,  M.  Guerin  was  adjudged  a  prize  of  the  first  class; 
and  to  prevent  its  falling  into  foreign  hands,  a  memorial 
was  presented,  by  a  body  of  artists,  to  the  President  of 
the  Academy,  that  government  might  make  the  purchfiu»e, 
which,  by  some  fatality,  was  neglected.  It  is  now  the 
property  of  M.  Decretot  de  Louviers,  and  has  been 
engraved  by  Blot. 
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THE  WILL  OF  EUDAMIDAS. 


P01788IN. 


EuDAMiDAs,  ef  the  citj  of  Corinth,  being  attucked  by 
a  fatal  malady,  and,  at  an  advanced  age,  is  on  the  point 
of  terminating  his  career.  The  physician  places  one  of 
his  hands  on  the  bosOm  of  the  dying  man,  consults  the 
beatings  of  his  heart,  and  fixing  the  other*  hand  on  his 
own  breast,  appears  to  be  sensible,  by  comparison,  that 
there  is  no  loi\ger  any  hope  for  the  life  of  Eudamidas. 

Eudamidas  avails  himself  of  the  little  energy  that  re- 
mains to  dictate  his  last  requests.  '^  I  bequeath,''  said 
he,  **  my  mother  to  Arctea,  in  order  that  she  may  nou- 
rish and  support  her  in  her  old  age.  I  bequeath  my 
daughter  to  Charixerus,  that  he  may  give  her  away  in 
marriage,  with  a  considerable  portion,  which  he  is  com- 
petent to  do ;  and  if  either  the  one  or  the  other  should 
happen  to  die,  it  is  my  desire  that  the  legacy  devolve  to 
the  survivor.**  This  trait,  which  is  preserved  in  Lucan, 
is  one  of  the  finest  that  it  is  possible  to  cite.  Eudami- 
das was  well  convinced  of  the  hearts  of  his  friends,  and 
this  legacy,  so  honourable  to  his  feelings,  is  the  best 
eulogium  of  their  virtue. 

At  the  feet  of  the  bed  of  Eudamidas,  and  in  an  atti- 
tude the  most  correct  and  affecting,  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter express  all  the  exterior  marks  of  profound  grief. 
Nothing,  in  short,  can  equal  the  beauty  of  this  pathetic 


THE  WILL  OF  EUDAMIDAS. 
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scene,  unless  it  be  its  rigid  simplicitji  which  has  ezdaded 
all  useless  accessaries.  A  lance  and  a  buckler,  suspended 
against  the  wall,  solely  announce  that  Eudamidas  fol- 
lowed the  profession  of  amat. 

A  very  fine  plate  has  bees  laade  from  this  composition^ 
by  J.  Pense:  It  is  engraved  with  all  the  sentiment^ 
energy,  and  noble  simplicity,  that  characterise  the  origi- 
ttalpiotao. 


-♦"•Jr" 
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SCENE  AFTER  A  SHIPWRECK, 


HVB*^ 


The  talent  of  Monsiear  Hue,  in  sea-pieces,  is  well 
known.  He  succeeded  the  celebrated  Vernet,  in  deline* 
ating  the  ports  of  France,  by  an  order  from  government. 

The  picture  now  before  us  cannot  be  placed  in  the' 
rank  of  sea-pieces,  and  ought  rather  to  be  considered  an 
historical  episode ;.  no  less  happily  imagined,  than  ably 
executed. 


In  the  middle  of  night,  daring  the  calm  which  follows 
a  storm,  an  unfortunate  personi  thrown  by  the  waves  on 
an  insulated  rock,  with  his  wife  and  child,  of  which  he 
has  only  saved  the  lifeless  corse,  appears  to  abandon  him- 
self to  his  fate.  He  is  surrounded  by  a  frightful  abyss, 
which  seems  to  interdict  every  hope  of  relief.  The  ob- 
jects  the  most  dear  to  his  heart,  having  perished  before 
his  eyes,  he  awaits  the  moment,  as  a  blessing  from  heaF- 
ven,  that  will  unite  him  with  them  in  eternity.. 

This  picture,  of  which  the  figures  are  of  the  natural 
size,  and  of  which  the  execution  may  well  surprize  those 
to  whom  M.  Hue  is  known  solely  by  his  marine  com- 
positions and  landscapes,  displays  a  character  at  once 
dignified  and  interesting.  Composed  of  a  single  de- 
tached group,  lost  in  an  inmxense  expanse  of  water,  it 
produces  an  effect  of  the  most  terrific  kind.  There  is  no 
accessary  to  divert  the  spectator  from  the  principal  ob- 
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ject.  The  figures,  especially  that  of  the  woman,  are  de* 
signed  with  considerable  taste,  and  the  colouring  is 
nervous  and  correct.  The  clouds  are  of  a  silvery  ap- 
pearance, which  contributes  greatly  to  the  harmonious 
correspondence  of  the  whole. 


This  picture,  during  its  exhibition,  attracted  general 
notice^  and  procured  M.  Hue  distinguished  applause. 
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OARRICK  IN  THE  CHARACTER  OP  RICHARD 

THE  THIRD. 

.  HOOA&TH. 


**  Give  me  aoofher  hone  I  bind  up  niy  wounds! 
Have  mercy,  Jesua !  soft;  I  did  but  dtmm, 
O coward consdence,  bow dostthou afOict me! 
The  lights  burn  blue!  Is  it  not  dead  midniglit? 
Cold,  fearful  drops  hang  on  my  trembling  flesh.'' 

ActV.    &«m5. 

This  exclamation  af  Richard  fiiniished  the  ptiittei:  with 
the  subject  of  Ibe  present  picture. 

In  character  and  expression  of  countenance,  Hogarth 
has  been  peculiarly  happy;  hut  in  resemblance  he  has 
failed.  *'  The  features,''  says  Ireland,  ''  have  no  likeness 
to  the  features  of  Mr.  Garrick,  and  the  figure  gives  an 
idea  of  a  larger  and  more  muscular  man.''  The  accom- 
paniments are  no  less  appropriate  than  judicious:  the 
lamp  shedding  a  religiotu  light,  the  crucifix  placed  at  his 
head,  the  croMm,  sword,  and  armour  before  him,  exhibit 
the  descriptive  powers  of  this  celebrated  genius. 

The  figures  and  tents  in  the  back  ground  are  likewise 
introduced  with  great  propriety,  and  contribute  to  the 
interest  of  the  scene. 

Hogarth  in  his  Analysis-  of  Beauty  observes,  '^  Hie 
robes  of  state  are  always  made  large  and  fuH,  because 
they  give  a  grandeur  of  appearance  suitable  to  offices  of 


GARRICK  IN  RICHARD  III. 

the  greatest  distinction/'  a  precept  which  the  drajpery  is 
seen  to  illustrate.  This  composition  is  simple^  and  the 
figures  accurately  drawn. 

In  painting  Mr.  Garrick  in  this  character,  Hogarth 
cvidced  considerable  judgment.  It  was  the  first  he  ap- 
peared in,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1741,  at  Goodman's 
Fields,  and  his  performance  gaye  proof  of  those  extra- 
ordinary talents  which  secured  to  him  the  celebrity  he 
afterwards  attained. 

The  paper  adjoining  the  helmet,  on  which  the  follow* 
ing  distich  is  written: — 

Jockey  of  Norfolk  be  not  so  bold^ 

For  Dickon,  thy  master  is  bought  and  sold. 


not  being  brought  to  Richard  until  after  the  time  repre-^ 
sented  in  this  scene,  can  only  be  reconciled  by  that 
lic^nct  which  poets  and  painters  exclusively  possess* 


•         « 


• 
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ST.  JOHN  PREACHING  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 


CABLO    MARATTI. 


* 


In  this  picture  St.  John  is  observed  in  profile,  in  an 
erect  attitude,  his  body  covered  with  the  skin  of  a  goat, 
over  which  is  a  6:arment.  He  raises  his  hands  towards 
heaven,  and  is.  apparently  in  the  act  of  pronouncing 
these  words  of  the  Evangelist,  ^*  Repent  ye :  for  the 
^    kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand/' 

The  different  groups  of  this  composition  are  arrayed 
with  considerable  art.  Near  to  the  Saint,  and  upon  a 
divided  ground,  one  of  the  multitude,  his  head  snpport- 
*  ed  by  his  hands,  listens  to  him  with  peculiar  attention ; 
behind  this  figure,  a  person  advanced  in  life,  and  en- 
velo[)ed  in  a  large  cloak,  appears  absorbed  in  reflection 
on  the  words  of  the  apostle*.  On  the  other  side,  and  on 
the  fore  ground  is  a  Jew  seated,  who  explains  the  mean- 

ft  ^^^ 

ins:  of  his  discourse  to  those  who  are  beside  him.  Three 
old  men,  of  a  grave  and  dignified  aspect,  appear  con- 
vinced of  the  mission  of  the  precursor  of  Jesus  Christ. 
These  figures  form  an  admirable  contrast  to  the  two  men 
who  are  upon  an  elevation,  at  some  distance.  By  these 
personages,  the  painter,  no  doubt^  was  desirous  of  pour- 
tr^ying  the  Scribes  nnd  Pharisees;  on  their  countenances 
the  expression  of  excessive  hatred  and  of  indignation  is 
strongly  depictured.  To  unite  the  two  great  and  prin- 
cipal masses,  Maratti  has  placed  in  the  back  ground  a 
group  of  women  and  children.  The  landscape  is  simple 
and  well  chosen— at  the  bottom  of  the  picture,  several 

travellers  are  beheld. « 
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ST.  JOHN  PREACHING  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

The  variety  of  attitudes  and  of  expressions,  the  fine 
character  of  the  several  heads,  and  the  care  which  the 
artist  has  bestowed  in  the  execntion,  renders  this  picture 
highly  estimable.  It  is  correctly  designed,  and  the 
draperies  are  adjusted  in  the  taste  of  Raphael.  In  no 
composition  has  Carlo  Maratti  so  happily  imbibed  the 
inspiration  which  the  works  of  that  great  master  are 
capable  to  excite.  His  colouring  is  tolerably  good. 
Some  of  his  shades  are  indeed  too  dark ;  but  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  rather  produced  by  the  influence  of 
tim^,  than  by  the  fault  of  the  artist. 

Carlo  Maratti  was  born  in  1625,  at  Camerano,  in  the 
March  of  Ancona.  His  family  was  originally  of  Illyria. 
The  inclination  he  early  discovered  for  painting,  induced 
his  parents  to  place  him  in  the  school  of  Andrea  Sacchi, 
who  considered  him  his  best  pupil.  Among  the  great 
masters,  whose  works  were  the  object  of  his  studies,  he 
gave  the  preference  to  Raphael :  his  admiration  fbr  this 
consummate  artist,  arrived  to  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm. 
Having  been  employed  to  retouch  the  pictures  of  the 
history  of  Psyche,*  he  would  only  make  use  of  crayons, 
in  order,  as  he  said,  tfiat  some  artist,  who  was  worthy  of 
uniting  his  pencil  with  that  of  Raphael,  might  efface  his 
labour,  and  substitute  his  own. 

Carlo .  Maratti  was  frequently  employed  by  the  so- 
vereign pontiffs,  in  whose  intimacy  he  lived.  Clement 
XI.  honoured  him  with  the  order  of  Christ,  and  gave 
him  a  pension.  This  admirable  artist  lost  his  eye-sight  a 
little  time  previous  to  his  decease,  which  happened  iti 
17.13  ;  he  was  then  89. 

♦  Tlicse  frescos  are  in  the  Famcse  palace  at  Rome^  aud  were  ex» 
erutcd  bv  Kaphael  and  bis  pupils  for  Augiistin  Chigi. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  PHOCION, 


ODBTABRB. 


The  Haven  of  I^rsens  liaving  been  surprised  by  the 
enemy,  Phocion,  being  the  Archon  or  governor  of 
Athens,  was  accused  of  having  connived  at  its  surrender^ 
and  condemned  to  death,  in  his  eightieth  year.  Such  is 
the  subject  of  the  present  picture. 

In  the  centre  of  the  picture,  Phocion  is  observed  s^ei 
with  the  most  placid  demeanour.  His  friends  liave 
abeady  swallowed  poison.  The  cup  being  emptied,  and 
the  executioner  refusing  to  get  h  filled  for  Phocion,  un- 
less he  would  give  faim  twelve  dinchms,  he  requested  an 
Athenian,  who  was  present,  to  furnish  him  the  money, 
since,  as  he  said, ''  in  Athens  men  are  not -even  permitted 
to  die  without  paying  for  it.'' 

The  picture  is  skilfully  composed ;  in  design  it  is  per- 
fectly correct,  in  colouring  vigorous,  and  exhibits  the 
talents  of  the  artist  Odevaere,  pupil  of  M.  David,  in  a 
very  favourable  point  of  view. 


A  HUNTSMAN- 


STATUE  BT  N.  COVSTOK. 


Thb  Huntsman  is  seated  upon  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
holding  in  one  hand  a  Javelin  reversed.  His  horse  is 
attached  to  his  body  by  a  girdle ;  and  his  dog  observed 
Jying  at  his  feet*  Upon  the  base  the  name  of  the  artist  is 
written,  aud  the  date  1710. 


^ 


This  statue  is  particularly  selected  from  the  works  of 
N.  Couston.  The  simplicity  of  its  attitude,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  head,  haye  been  greatly  admired.  Its. 
height  is  about  six  feet. 
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ST.  CHARLES  BORROMEO. 


VAN  OOST,  THB  BLDEB. 


The  subject  of  this  picture  is  purely  historical.  St. 
Charles  Borromeo  was  named  Cardinal  and  Archbishop 
of  Milan,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  In  that  dignified 
situation  he  was  the  pattern  of  every  virtue.  Anxi- 
ous to  assist  one  of  his  flock  in  his  last  'moments,  he 
learnt  that  the  plague  had  broken  out  in  the  neighbour 
hood  of  Milan,  and  threatened  desolation  to  the  city. 
He  returned  thither  immediately,  and  administered  to 
those  comniitted  to  his  care  all  the  aid  of  humanity 
and  the  consolation  of  religion,  devoting  himself  inces- 
santly to  prayer,  and  the  relief  of  the  sick;  soliciting 
the  Almighty  to  spare  the  people,  and  to  take  him  as  the 
only  victim.  A  little  time  after  that  epoch,  he  had  the 
felicity  to  perceive  the  calamity  cease. 

This  historical  event  has  often  been  the  subject  of 
painting,  and  presents  to  artists  abiindant  materials  for 
the  display  of  their  genius.  The  picture  of  Van  Oost 
is  deserving  of  particular  esteem.  This  painter,  who  ac- 
quired much  celebrity  in  his  own  country,  which  he  or- 
namented by  various  productions  of  his  pencil,  holds  a 
very    distinguished   rank    among   the  masters    of  the 

Flemish  school. 

« 

The  arrangement  of  the  fignies  in  this  picture  is  at 
Dnee  dignified  and  simple.    In  the  attitude,  and  in  the 
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expression  of  the  sick,  there  is  that  mixture  of  physical 
suffering,  and  of  piety,  which  the  subject  prescribes, 
but  which  it  is  difficult  properly  to  express.  Nothing 
can  be  more  interesting  than  the  figure  pf  St.  Borromeoi 
who  with  one  hand  endeavours  to  protect  himself  against 
the  pestilential  vapour,  and.  with  the  other  restrains  a 
young  infant  from  rushing  into  the  bosom  of  its  mother, 
who  has  just  expired.  The  view  of  this  group  recalls 
to  the  recollection  that  very  celebrated  picture  of  the 
Grecian  punter,  Aristides,  of  which  PUny  has  fiamishe4 
MB  with  tbi$  description.  This  artist  has  represented  a 
female  mortally  wounded,  in  an  attack  upon  a  city,  who 
endeavours  to  withdraw  the  child  from  creeping  to  her 
bosom,  under  aa  apprehension  that  the  infant  will  im- 
bibe her  blood  with  her  milk.  This  incident  gave  rise 
to  a  very  beautiful  Qreek  epigram,  which  has  been  thus 
elegantly  translated : 

Suck,  little  wretch,  whilst  yet  thy  mother  live^ 
Suck  the  last  drop  her  fainting  bosom  gives : 
She  dies;  her  tenderness  outlives  her  breath; 
And  her  fond  love  is  provident  in  death. 


'  Hie  vigoiotts  calouring  of  this  picture  we  ah^Il  at- 

tempt to  describe.  It  posi^sses  «o  extraordinary  bril- 
liancy, which  manifests  the  juf^jsaenlL  of  the  author,  and 

)  is  befitting  the  austerity  of  history,  und  the  tiend^mess 

of  tlie  flubject.    The  stole  of  the  revered  archbishop  is 

i  of  a  Uvely  red ;  but  the  tints  of  his  capaohin,  which  are 

of  violet,  verging  upon  slate  cdotur,  and  those  of  hi« 
white  sleeves  are  softened  by  broad  demi-tinl^.  The  bs^ 
bit  of  the  sick  person,  who  is  on  the  point  of  receiving 
the  viatiema,  it  brown,  and  a  fiart  of  the  ^j^fi^^  of  the 

^  woman  beside  him  is  of  the  sane  cnlUmi*    Tb«  womw. 
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has  heniie  a  green  draperj.  la  the  fore  groimd'  the 
colours  are  more  foil,  withoqt  appearing  over  vivid. 
The  ''artist  has  observed  the  tame  rule  for  the  drqwrieiy 
red  and  green,  of  the  dead  woman  ;  for  the  blue  mantle 
of  the  man,  of  whom  only  the.  shoulders  are  seen,  and 
the  linen  spread  over  the  body  of  the  infant,  who  has  just 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  contagion. 

Van  Oost  was  born  at  Bruges,  in  16OO,  and  attached 
himself  to  the  style  of  Annibal  Caracci,  whom  he 
imitated  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  surprize  the  most  able 
connoisseurs  at  Rome. 

He  possessed  many  of  the  accomplishments  of  a  great 
painter.  His  touch  and  his  colouring  were  good.  He 
introduced  but  few  figures  in  his  designs,  to  avoid  in* 
cumbering  his  subject;  and  he  disposed  them  with 
a  great  deal  of  skill  and  elegance,  giving  them  such 
draperies  as  were  simple  and  natural.  He  designed  in 
a  good  taste;  his  style  resembling  that  of  Annibal; 
yet  it  was  less  charged  than  the  designs  of  that  master 
usually  are.  In  his  carnations,  his  colouring  was  fresh 
and  like  nature ;  but  he  is  not  so  conmiendable  in  the 
colour  of  his  drapery,  which  is  sometimes  so  broken,  as 
to  give  the  stuffs  an  appearance  of  hardness.  He  under- 
stood '  perspective  and  architecture  extremely  weU ;  and 
as  he  was  not  fond  of  painting  laindscapes,  (though  oc* 
casionaliy  he  painted  well,)  he  ornamented  his  back 
ground,  most  frequently,  with  buildings,  columns,  arches, 
and  different  pieces  of  architecture,  which  gave  his  com- 
position a  grand  effect. 

The  most  admired  picture  of  Van  Oost,  is  in  the 
church  of  the  Jesuits,  at  Bruges ;  the  subject  of  it  is. 
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**  a  Descent  firom  the  Cross ;''  la  which  the  desigOf  the 
dispoMtion,  the  expression^  colour,  and  cbiaro-scuroi 
axe  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.    He  died  in  1671. 
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.     REBECCA  AT  THE  WELL. 


POUSSIN. 


The  subject  of  this  picture  we  have  already  descriSed 
in  our  review  of  the  merits  of  Rebecca  and  Eliezer^  by 
Paul  Veronese^  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

This  picture,  of  which  the  figures  are  about  one  half  of 
the  natural  size,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  Poussin, 
and  holds  a  distinguished  place  in  the  museum  at  Paris. 

It  is  almost  impossible,  in  the  limits  of  this  publication, 
to  give  the  particulars  of  the  life  of  this  artist,  who  was 
not  only  the  most  eminent  of  the  French  school  of  paint- 
ing, but  even  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Italian: 
should  Italy  claim  the  honour  of  his  talents,  and  which 
might  be  done  with  great  propriety,  since  he  resided 
there  almost  the  whole  of  his  life,  and  his  ashes  repose 
within  her  precincts. . 

This  eminent  painter  was  bom  at  Andel  in  Normandy, 
in  1594,  and  began  his  studies  at  Rome,  in  1622,  in  the 
twenty-eight  year  of  his  age.  He  came,  according  to 
Bellori  his  biographer,  as  an  artist  already  formed,  and 
finding  soon  that  he  had  more  to  unlearn  than  to  follow 
of  his  former  principles,  renounced  his  national  character, 
and  not  only  with  the  utmost  ardour  adopted,  but  suffered 
himself  to  be  wholly  absorbed  by  the  antique.  Such  was 
his  attachment  to  the  ancients,  that  he  may  be  said  to 
have  often  less  imitated  their  ppirk,  than  copied  their  re- 
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lies  and  painted  sculpture ;  their  costume,  their  mytho- 
logy, their  rites,  were  his  elements;  his  scenery,  and  his 
hack-grounds  are  pure  classic  ground. 

His  invention  was  as  happy  as  it  was  lively,  and  he  de- 
signed with  spirit  and  correctness ;  though  he  was  not  al- 
ways happy  in  the  disposition  of  his  figures,  which  too 
often  were  distributed  in  the  same  line,  by  the  want  of 
studying  the  chiaro-scuro.  In  perspective  and  architec- 
ture, he  was  perfectly  accomplished.  The  colouring  of 
Poussin  did  not,  in  any  degree,  correspond  with  his  other 
powers  of  his  art ;  it  is  cold,  feeble,  and  hard,  and  more 
similar  to  the  marble  of  those  antiques,  which  he  raptur- 
ously admired,  than  to  the  connections  of  nature,  or  the 
fleshy  tints  of  other  eminent  painters. 


Poussin  was  a  man  of  great  simplicity  in  his  manner  of 
living,  and  in  his  conversation.  His  whole  mind  was  oc- 
cupied with  his  art,  and  rendered  him  insensible  to  those 
gratifications  of  luxury  of  which  some  refined  minds  are 
but  too  fond.  He  was  an  Athenian  in  his  taste,  yet  a 
Spartan  in  his  habits  of  life,  and  united  the  elegance  of 
the  one  with  the  austerity  of  the  other. 

This  great  master  did  not  meet  with  that  patronage  and 
applause  in  his  own  country  to  which  he  was  so  eminent- 
ly entitled;  so  that  he  twice  took  refuge  in  Rome,  where 
his  talents  met  with  minds  congenial  to  the-simplicity  of 
his  style.     He  died  in  1665,  at  the  age  of  71. 
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ASTYAGES  ORDERING  THE  DEATH 

OF  CYRUS. 

PEBrRIN* 


It  is  observed  by  critics,  that  few  histories  are  so 
confused  as  those  which  relate  to  Cyrus.  The  life  of 
this  Prince  has  been  written  by  Herodotus  and  by 
Xenophon,  with  circumstances  absolutely  different.  In 
the  picture  before  us  the  artist  has  taken  for  his  subject 
a  passage  in  Herodotus., 

Astyages^  the  last  king  of  the  Medes,  beheld,  in  a 
dream,  a  vine  sprouting  from  his  hand,  the  branches  of 
which  extended  over  the  whole  of  Asia.  The  Magi, 
who  explained  to  him  his  vision,  assured  the  Monarch, 
that  his  grandson  would  deprive  him  of  life,  and  seat 
himself  upon  the  throne.  Astyages  ordered  his  daughter 
Mandane  into  his  palace,  and  immediately  upon  her  be- 
coming the  mother  of  Cyrus,  commanded  one  of  her 
courtiers,  named  Harpagus,  to  put  the  infant  to  death. 
This  person,  with  much  humanity,  carried  Cyrus  to  his 
own  ^  house.  The  horror  which  the  barbarous  mandate 
of  his  master  inspired,  and  the  absolute  necessity  for 
him  to  obey  it,  greatly  agitate  his  mind.  He  refuses  to 
listen  to  the  entreaties  of  his  wife  to  preserve  the  life  of 
the  child,  although  he  cannot  summon  resolution  to. 
execute  himself  the  fatal  decree.  Thus  circumstanced, 
he  sent  for  the  cowlierd  belonging  to  the  King,  desired 
him  to  expose  Cyrus  upon  a  high  mountain,  and  to  in- 
form him  of  his  death.     The  cowherd  proceeds  on  his^ 
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DEATH  OF  CYRUS. 

mission,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  slaves  of  Harpagus, 
who  reveals  to  him  the  secret  of  the  infant's  birth.  He 
informed  his  wife  of  the  order  he  had  received.  This 
woman,  who  during  the  absence  of  her  husband  had 
been  delivered  of  a  dead  child,  prevails  upon  him  to  sub- 
stitute it  in  the  place  of  the  young  Prince,  and  thus  saves 
the  life  of  a  hero,  who,  in  the  end,  raised  the  Persian 
empire  to  the  highest  pitch  of  glory  and  power. 

In  this  complicated  subject,  the  artist  has  chosen  the 
moment  when-  Harpagus  acquaints  the  cowherd  with 
the  command  of  the  King.  This  man  already  holds  the 
child,  whose  cradle  is  here  by  the  slave.  The  wife  of 
Harpagus,  who  has  ineffectually  exerted  herself  to  pre- 
serve the  innocent  victim,  departs  with  the  greatest  hor- 
ror, taking  her  son  with  her,  who  participates  in  her 
emotion. 

This  picture  is  composed  with  much  skill  and  simpli- 
city. The  costume  of  the  personages,  and  architecture 
of  the  building,  lead  the  spectator  back  to  the  period 
and  the  place  when  the  scene  actually  passed.  Mr. 
Perrin,  by  this  composition,  obtained  the  artisu'  prize, 
and,  during  its  exhibition,  received  from  the  public 
those  eulogiums  which  it  so  justly  merits. 
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ALCIBIADES    SURPRISED   BY    SOCRATES    IN 
THE  HOUSE  OF  A  COURTEZAN. 

PBRBIK. 


Alcibiades^  the  son  of  Cl^nias,  the  Athenian,  and  a 
descendant  of  Ajax,  hy  the  father's  side,  received  from 
nature  all  the  graces  of  body  and  mind.  A  philosopher-^ 
a  voluptuary — ^a  warrior — discreet  at  Sparta — ^gallant  at 
Athens — ^profuse  at  the  court  of  Tyssaphernes — studious 
in  the  school  p{  Socrates,  who  was  his  tutor  and  friend—* 
brave  at  the  head  of  armies : — ^he  had  the  talent  of  con« 
forming  himself  to  all  circumstiemces^  and  omitted  no  op- 
portunity to  distinguish  himself  in  society. 

He*  carried  dway  many  prizes  in  the  Olympic  games, 
and  benefited  his  country  by  numerous  exploits;  but 
his  services  met  with  an  unsuitable  return.  While  com- 
manding the  land  forces,  Antiochus,  his  lieutenant, 
having  lost  a  battle  by  sea,  the  misfortune  was  attributed 
to  Alcibiades,  and  he  was  deprived  of  his  commission. 

Compelled  to  accept  an  asylum,  offered  him  by  Phar- 
aabazus,  he  was  betrayed  by  a  Persian  satrap,  who  had 
the  cruelty  to  kill  him  with  an  arrow,  in  the  404  year 
B.  C.  This  hero,  who  had  rendered  himself  celebrated 
by  many  brilliant  qualities,  was  then  in  his  fiftieth  year. 
Of  this  illustrious  character,  M.  Turpin  has  drawn  a  very, 
striking  portrait,  which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  adopt. 
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ALCIBIADES  SURPRISED  BY  SOCRATES. 

"  Nature,  la  forming  Alcibiades,  united  all  her  powers 
to  produce  a  perfect  man.  To  features,  noble  and  in- 
teresting, she  joined  a  most  graceful  form,  which,  sup- 
ported by  great  mental  endowments,  and  afiability  of 
manners,  enabled  him  to  assume  an  absolute  ascendancy 
over  the  hearts  and  understanding  of  his  countrymen. — 
Though  born  with  passions  of  the  strongest  kind,  he  ren- 
dered them  subservient  to  his  ambition,  and  was  alter- 
nately haughty  and  complaisant ;  .  profuse  and  frugal ; 
modest  and  licentious ;  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  moment.  His  beauty  was  not  impaired  by  the  ra- 
vages of  time ;  and,  by  an  exclusive  privilege,  he  con- 
tinued to  please  in  the  autumn  of  life,  as  well  as  in  the 
spring.  But  his  extraordinary  endowments  were  often 
applied  to  the  corruption  of  public  morals*  He  lent  to 
debauchery  the  graces  of  voluptuousness ;  and  vice,  in  a 
manner,  ennobled  by  his  example^  became  stripped  of 
its  deformity/' 


This  picture  has  been  highly  applauded  by  connois- 
seurs for  the  agreement  of  its  parts,  the  delicacy  of  pen- 
cil observable  in  the  composition,  and  the  harmony  of 
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THE  VIRGIN,  THIJ.  INJFANT  JESUS,  AND 

SEVERAL  SAINTS, 


There  exists  a  great  number  of  religious  pictures  that 
delineate  no  particular  event  in  sacred  history.  When  the 
rules  of  propriety  are  strictly  observed,  as  in  the  picture 
before  us,  such  performances  may  truly  be  regarded  as 
poetical  compositions* 

When  Raphael  painted  this  .work,  he  had  formed  his 
taste  by  the  productions  of  Perugino,  Pra*  Bartholomeo, 
and  Garofalo.  Under  these  masters  he  acquired  a  man- 
ner at  once  simple  and  dignified,  to  which  he  added  aU 
that  grace  for  which  he  was  distinguished.  In  what  then 
was  he  deficient  f  In  Uiat  grandeur  of  style,  which  the 
study  of  Michael  Angelo  opened  to  his  view.  But  while 
he  appropriated  to  himself  all  that  the  style  of  his  rival 
offered  as  majestic  and  sublime,  he  had  the  talent  to 
combine  with  firmness,  that  pleasing  simplicity,  which 
distinguishes  his  first  productions,  and  to  avoid  that  ex- 
cess for  which,  at  tiroes,  the  chief  of  the  Florentine 
school  may  perhaps  be  censured. 

Authors  by  no  means  accord  as  to  the  names  of  the 
Saints,  which  Raphael  has  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
throne  of  the  Virgin.  From  a  received  opinion  we  are 
led  to  believe  they  are  Fathers  of  the  Church,  but  the  dif- 
ferent attributes,  and  the  costume  of  the  personages,  ap- 
pear to  suppress  that  idea. 
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THE  VIRGIN,  THE  INFANT  JESUS,  8cc. 

^  ^  Raphael  has  painted  nothing  more  graceful  than  the 

f.  giroup  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Infant  Jesus.    The  angels, 

\  raising  a  drapery,  appear  to  float  in  the  air;  the  two 

^'  others,  holding  a  scroU,  combine  the  idea  of  celestial  es- 

sence,  with  the  naSvite  of  infantine  beings. 

This  capital  picture  was  formerly  in  the  gallery  at  Flo-* 
^  rence;  it  is  painted  on  pasteboard,  highly  varnished,  and 

is  now  in  the  museum  at  Paris. 
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TOBIT  AND  HIS  FAMILY 

PROSTRATING  TBEUSELVMS  BEFORE  THE  ANQEL  GABRIEL. 

RBMBBANDT. 


To  BIT,  a  pioBs  inaD>  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  be- 
eoming  accidentally  blind,  sent  bis  son  to  Rag^s,  in 
order  to  recover  some  money  he  bad  lent  to  Gabelus. 
The  angel  Raphael,  under  a  human  form,  accompanied 
the  youth  during  his  journey,  and  caused  him  to  marry 
kis  cousin  Sarah,  the  widow  of  seven  husbands,  whom 
the  devil  had  destroyed.  Tobit  afterwards  returned  to 
his  father's  house,  whose  sight  he  restored  by  the  scale 
of  a  fish,  that  had  been  indicated  to  him  by  the  angeL 
At  the  moment  when  the  two  Israelites  were  desirous 
of  loading  him  with  presents,  in  testimony  of  their  gra- 
titude, be  resumed  his  natural  figure,  and  disappeared. 

This  is  the  moment,  chosen  by  Rembrandt,  for  the 
subject  of  his  picture.  It  presents  the  most  striking 
beauties,  and  the  greatest  defects.  The  expression  of  the 
personages  is  correct ;  their  attitudes  skilfuDy  denote 
surprize  and  admiration;  the  chiaro-scuro  is  perfectly  dis- 
played ;  and  the  colouring  possesses  all  that  vigour  and 
truth,  which  placed  Rembrandt  in  the  rank  of  the  first 
painters.  The  drawing  of  the  figures  is,  however,  ex- 
tremely incorrect.  In  regard  to  the  drapery,  one  can 
scarcely  imagine  any  thing  more  capricious;  and  it  is 
almost  superfluous  to  observe,  in  this  part  of  his  art,  to 
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TOBIT  AND  HIS  FAMILY. 

what  degree  the  painter  has  erred  against  all  rule  and 
propriety. 


The  genuine  works  of  this  master  are  rarely  to  be 
met  with ;  and,  whenever  they  are  to  be  purchased,  they 
produce  incredible  prices.  Many  of  them,  however, 
are  perserved  in  the  rich  collections  of  the  English  no- 
bility. The  etchings  of  Rembrandt  are  likewise  ex- 
ceedingly admired,  and  collected  with  great  care  and  ex- 
pence,  for  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  in  most  parts  of 
Europe ;  and  it  is  remarked,  that  none  of  his  prints  are 
.  dated  earlier  than  ltS28,  nor  later  than  16599  though 
there  are  several  of  his  paintings,  dated  in  1660,  particu- 
Jarly  the  portrait  of  the  Franciscan  Friajr. 
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THE  CENTAUR  CHIRON  INSTRUCTING 

ACHILLES. 


Immboiately  after  the 'bfartb  of  Achilles,  the  ibn 
of  Tbetis  and  Peleas,  his  mother  {rinaged^hiiki  ib  the  river 
Styx,  to  render  him  invnlnerable,  and  committed  him  to 
the  Centaur  Chiron,  so  famed  for  his  knowledge  and  skill 
in  physic,  in  mnsic,  and  in  the  art  of  war*  This  demi* 
god,  the  son  of  Saturn  and  Phillyra,  being  established  at 
the  conrt  of  Peleus,  attached  himself  particularly  to  the 
education  of  Achilles,  feeding  him  with  the  marrow  of 
lions,  bears,  and  tygers,  and  formed  him  for  single 
combats. 

Chiron,  who  had  likewise  for  his  disciples  Esculapiiis, 
Castor  and  Pollux,  Hercules  and  Jason,  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  ancient  personages  of  Greece,  haying 
preceded  the  conquest  of  the  Golden  Fleece  and  the  Tro- 
jan war.  The  ancients  gave  him  the  name  of  Centaur, 
attributing  his  particular  form  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
marshes  of  Nephele  and  Thessaly,  who  were  first  ac« 
quainted  with  the  art  of  breaking  horses ;  and  Chiron 
has,  without  doubt,  been  only  represented  under  this 
monstrous  shape  because  he  was  one  of  the  ^st  who  ex- 
celled in  that  art. 

This  charming  picture,  (better  known  by  the  title  of 
the  Education  ofAckiUes),  in  which  elegance  and  purity 
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CHIRON  INSTRUCTING  ACHILLES. 

df  design,  freshness  and  vigour  of  colouring,  and  delicacy 
of  pencil,  are  united,  was  exhibited  in  the  year  1783,  at 
the  Saloon  of  the  Louvre;  and  met  with  numerous  admi- 
rers. The  young  Achilles,  conducted  by  Chiron  into  an 
arid  desert,  the  asylum  of  wild  beasts,  demands  peculiar 
attention.  He  has  already  overcome  a  lion,  and  having 
just  discovered  another  pi«y,  attentive  to  the  voice  and 
motions  of  his  instructor,  strives  to  put  himself  in  an  atti* 
tude  of  darting  upon  the  animal  aH  unerring  javelin.  At 
the  £eet  of  the  Centaur,  and  of  the  son  of  Peleus,  a  lyre 
ispero€|>tible-«-the  amusement  of  their  leisure  hours. 
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ST.  ROCK  CimfNG  THfi  f tAGJl/E. 


KUBBNS. 


In  the  picture  before  us,  one  of  the  finest  productions  of 
the  pencil  of  Rubens,  the  miraculous  effects  of  the  inter- 
cession of  St.  Roch)  in  favour  of  those  who  were  afflict- 
ed with  the  plague,  are  admirably  delineated.  The 
Saint,  clothed  in  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim,  prostrates  him- 
self before  Jesus  Christ,  who  shews  him  these  words  writ- 
ten upon  a  tablet  held  by  an  Angel,  Eris  in  peste  patronus. 
St.  Roch  places  his  hand  upon  his  bosom,  and  testifies 
his  gratitude  to  God  for  the  blessing  afforded  him.  In 
an  inferior  part  of  the  picture,  a  group  of  persons,  ready 
to  expire,  manifest  the  most  lively  hopes  of  escaping 
from  death,  on  perceiving  their  protector.  An  aged 
woman,  clothed  in  a  long  white  drapery,  contemplates 
with  admiration  the  celestial  group.  Another  woman 
feels  herself  revived ;  while  several  men,  who  are  equally 
overwhelmed  with  this  dreadful  calamity,  express,  in  the 
midst  of  their  sufferings,  the  confidence  which  governs 
their  minds. 

The  execution  of  this  chef  d'oeuvre  is  worthy  of  the 
genius  of  Rubens.  This  immortal  artist  has,  perhaps,  pro- 
duced  nothing  finer  than  the  diseased  group :  their  heads, 
their  attitudes,  are  perfect  models  of  sentiment  and  energy. 
But  admirable  as  these  figures  are,  taken  individually, 
that  of  the  young  woman,  which  immediately  strikes  th^ 
eye,  fixes,  in  a  particular  manner,  our  attention.     It  is 
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impossible  to  pourtray,  with  greater  truth,  the  affecting 
and  sublime  idea  of  great  physical  suffering,  contrasted 
with  emotions  of  the  warmest  sympathy,  or  to  express 
with  more  precision  the  fervour  of  hope,  surrounded  by 
the  horrors  of  death.  To  this  head,  that  of  Mary  de 
Medici,  at  the  moment  of  the  birth  of  Louis  XIII.  is 
solely  to  be  compared;  and  Rubens  was  perhaps  the 
only  artist  capable  of  executing  the  one  or  the  other. 
This  picture  is  designed  with  that  energy,  and  executed 
with  all  that  fire  of  pencil,  which  characterize  the  works 
of  Rubens.  The  colouring  is  perfectly  correct,  and  ad- 
mirably varied.  In  the  midst,  however,  of  beauties  of 
the  first  order,  it  is  perceptible  that  the  figures  of  our 
Saviour  and  the  Angel  are  somewhat  too  heavy.  In 
other  respects  they,  like  the  rest,  are  full  of  life  and 
motion. 

The  draperies  are,  in  general,  of  a  vivid  tint,  but  har- 
moniously united.  The  cloak  of  Christ  is  red ;  the  tunic 
of  the  Angel  of  a  bright  yellow ;  St.  Roch  is  habited  in 
brown  and  violet ;  the  robe  of  the  young  woman  is  a 
pale  red ;  the  dress  of  the  man  who  supports  her  in  his 
arms  is  of  dark  blue,  verging  upon  green.  The  other 
afflicted  persons  are  enveloped  in  white  linen,  or  in 
woollen  covering,  whose  tones  accord  with  their  livid 
and  discoloured  carnations ;  but  of  which  the  demi-tints 
and  the  shadows  have  considerable  force  and  vigour. 
The  back  ground  represents  a  species  of  hospital.  The 
figures  are  of  the  natural  size. 

Although  in  our  various  strictures  on  the  works  of 
Rubens  that  have  enriched  this  publication,  we  have 
endeavoured  to  give  the  student  an  idea  of  the  peculiar 
beauties  and  defects  of  this  great  artist ;  we  are  induced 
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to  insert  the  following  critique  on  his  merits  and  imper- 
fections, from  the  pen  of  that  distinguished  ornament  of 
his  art,  the  late  Sir  Joshaa  Reynolds. 

''  Rubens  appears  to  -have  had  that  confidence  in  biob- 
selfy  which  it  is  necessary  for  every  artist  to  assume 
when  he  has  finished  his  studies,  and  may  venture,  in 
some  measure,  to  throw  aside  the  fetters  of  authority; 
to  consider  the  rules  as  subject  to  his  controul,  and  not 
himself  subject  to  the  rules ;  to  risk  and  to  dare  extra- 
ordinary attempts  without  a  guide,  abandoning  himself 
to  his  own  sensations,  and  depending  upon  them.  To 
this  confidence  must  be  imputed,  that  ociginaiity  of 
manner  by  which  be  may  be  truly  said  to  have  extended 
the  limits  of  his  art.  After  Rubens  had  made  up  his 
manner,  he  never  looked  out  of  himself  for  assistance; 
there  is  consequently  very  little  in  his  works  that  appears 
to  be  taken  from  other  masters.  If  he  has  borrowed  any 
thing,  he  has  had  the  address  to  change  and  adopt  it  so 
well  to  the  rest  .of  his  work,  that  the  theft  is  not  dia« 
£overabIe. 

**  Beside  the  excellency  of  Rubens  in  these  general 
powers,  he  possessed  the  true  art  of  imitating*  He  saw 
the  object  of  nature  with  a  painter's  eye ;  he  saw  at  once 
the  predominant  feature  by  which  every  object  is  known 
and  distinguished,  and  as  soon  as  seen,  it  was  executed 
with  a  facility  astonishing ;  and  let  me  add,  this  faculty 
is,  to  a  painter,  a  source  of  rich  pleasure.  How  far  this 
excellence  may  be  perceived,  or  felt  by  those  who  are 
not  painters,  I  know  not:  to  them  certainly  it  is  not 
enough  that  objects  be  truly  represented;  they  must 
likewise  be  represented  with  grace,  which  means  here, 
that  the  work  is  done  with  facility  and  without  effort. 
Rubens  was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  master  in  the  mechg*. 
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nical  part  of  the  art,  the  best  workmaa  with  his  tools,  that 
ever  exercised  a  pencil. 

''  This  part  of  the  art,  though  it  does  not  hold  k  rank 
with  the  powers  of  invention,  of  giving  character  and 
expression,  has  yet  in  it  what  may  be  called  genius.  It 
is  certainly  something  that  may  be  learned  by  frequent 
examination  of  those  pictures  which  possess  this  excel- 
lence. It  is  felt  by  very  few  painters ;  and  it  is  as  rare 
at  this  time  among  the  living  painters,  as  any  of  the  higher 
excellencies  of  the  ai;t. 

**  This  power,  which  Rubens  possessed  in  the  highest 
degree,  enabled  him  to  represent  whatever  he  undertook 
better  than  any  other  painter.  His  animals,  particularly 
.lions  and  horses,  are  so  admirable,  that  it  may  be  said 
they  were  never  properly  represented  but  by  him.  His 
portraits  rank  with  the  best  works  of  the  painters  who 
have  made  that  branch  of  the  art  the  sole  business  of 
their  lives,  and  of  those  he  has  left  a  great  variety  of 
specimens.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his  landscapes  :  and 
though  Claude  Lorrain  finished  more  minutely,  as  be- 
comes a  professor  in  any  particular  branch,  yet  there  is 
such  an  airiness  and  facility  in  the  landscapes  of  Rubens, 
•  that  a  painter  would  as  soon  wish  to  be  the  author  of 
them  as  those  of  Claude,  or  any  other  artist  whatever. 

**  The  pictures  of  Rubens  have  this  effect  on  the 
spectator,  that  he  feels  himself  in  no  wise  disposed  to 
peck  out  and  dwell  on  his  deserts.  The  criticisms  which 
are  made  on  him,  are  indeed  often  unreasonable.  His  style 
ought  no  more  to  be  blamed  for  not  having  the  sublimity 
of  Michael  Angelo,  than  Ovid  should  be  censured  be- 
Cftuse  he  is.  not  like  Virgil. 


ST.  Aocti  ctnmo  the  plague. 

^'  It  must,  howeter,  be  acknowledged  -tbat  he  wanted 
many  excellencies  which  would  have  perfectly  united 
with  his  style.  Among  those  we  may  reckon  beauty  in 
his  female  characters:  sometimes,  indeed,  they  make 
approaches  to  it  i,  they  are  healthy  and  comely  women, 
but  seldom  possess  any  degree  of  elegance.  The  sam^ 
may  be  said  of  his  young  men  and  children  :  his  old  men 
have  that  sort  of  dignity  which  a  bushy  beard  will 
confer :  but  he  never  possessed  a  poetical  conception  of 
character.  In  his  representations  of  the  highest  cha* 
racters  in  the  christian  and  the  fabulous  world,  instead  of 
something  above  humanity,  which  might  fill  the  idea 
which  is  conceived  of  such  beings,  the  spectator  finds 
little  more  than  mere  mortals,  such  as  he  meets  with 
every  day. 

"  The  incorrectness  of  Rubens,  in  regard  to  his  out- 
line, oftener  proceeds  from  haste  and  carelessness,  than 
from  inability ;  there  are  in  his  great  works,  to  which  he 
seems  to  have  paid  more  attention,  naked  figures,  as 
eminent  for  their  drawing  as  for  their  colouring.  He 
appears  to  have  entertained  a  great  abhorrence  of  the 
meagre  dry  manner  of  his  predecessors,  the  old  German 
and  Flemish  painters,  to  avoid  which  he  kept  his  outline 
large  and  flowing ;  this  carried  to  an  extreme,  produced 
that  heaviness  which  is  so  frequently  found  in  his  figures. 

"  Another  .defect  of  this  great  painter  is,  his  inatten- 
tion  to  the  foldings  of  his  drapery,  especially  that  of  his 
women  ;  it  is  scarcely  ever  cast  with  any  choice  or  skill. 
Carlo  Maratti  and  Rubens  are,  in  this  respect,  in  op- 
posite extremes  \  one  discovers  too  much  art  in  the 
disposition  of  drapery,  and  the  other  too  little.  Rubens'" 
drapery,  besides,  is  not  properly  historical;  the  quality 
of  the  stuff  of  which  it  is  composed,  is  too  accurately 
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distinguished,  resembling  the  manner  of  Paul  Veronese. 
Their  drapery  is  less  offensive  in  Rubens,  than  it  would 
be  in  many  other  painters,  as  it  partly  contributes  to  that 
richness  which  is  the  peculiar  character  of  his  style, 
which  we  do  not  pretend  to  set  forth  as  of  the  most 
simple  and  sublime  kind/' 

''  Notwithstanding  all  his  defects,"  says  Du  Fresnoy, 
''  his  manner  is  so  solid,  so  knowing,  and  so  ready,  that 
it  may  seem  this  rare  accomplished  genius  was  sent  from 
heaven  to  instruct  mankind  in  the  art  of  painting/' 
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VENUS,  VULCAN,  AND  THE  LOVES. 


JULIO  ROMANO. 


This  agreeable  subject  has  been  treated  by  a  great 
number  of  artists  with  peculiar  effect.  It  offers  a  thousand 
opportunities  for  a  painter  to  display  the  resources  of  his 
art,  either  by  the  nature  of  the  composition,  the  grace- 
ftilness  of  the  costumes,  the  opposition  of  the  characters, 
or  the  freshness  or  vigour  of  the  carqations.  The  dusky 
colouring  of  Vulcan,  his  austere  look,  and  his  ferocious 
air,  contrast  with  the  elegant  forms,  the  tender  umile  of 
Venus,  and  the  natveie  of  the  beautiful  children  by  whoni 
she  is  accompanied.  One  of  them  presents  a  basket  of 
ilDwers  to  the  goddess ;  another  shews  her  a  butterfly ;  a 
third  appears  to  repose  himself  on  his  bow ;  while  the 
most  prominent  of  this  infantine  group,  approaching  his 
mother^  puts  into  his  quiver  the  arrows  she  has  takea 
from  the  recepticle  brought  to  her  by  Vulcan. 


This  valuable  picture,  executed  with  all  thecare  \vhich 
Julio  ftomano  was  able  to  employ  on  a  work  so  little  ex* 
tensive,  owes  its  principal  merit  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
composition,  the  dignity  of  the  characters,  and  the  purity* 
of  design ;  qualities  which  secure  to  this  artist  the  first 
rank  among  the  disciples  of  Raphael ;  but  he  is  not  re- 
markable either  for  delicacy  of  pencil,  or  truth  of  colour- 
ing. It  is  well  known  that  Julio  Romano  has  often  ilU 
assorted  the  glowing  tints,  that  his  shades  are  dark, 
and  that  his  touch  is  not  always  happy.  It  is  only  in  his 
grand  compositions,  and  particularly  in  his  persons^  that 
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we  can  justly  appreciate  the  talent  of  this  distinguished 
artist. 

Vulcan,  the  son  of  Juno,  was  bom  with  a  disgusting 
figure.  His  mother,  aabamed  of  haying  given  him  being, 
precipitated  him  (says  Homer)  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean,  that  he  might  remain  eternally  concealed  in  the 
abyss.  Thestis  and  Eurynome  had  compassion  on  him^ 
and  preserved  his  existence.  He  remaijaed  for  some  yeaj» 
in  a  psrofound  cave,  occupied  in  making  bfacelet&  foir  tb^ 
«rma,  and  ornaments  for  their  hair.  At  last  he  was  suift* 
moned  to  heaven,  and  became  the  husbaad  of  Veaus«  He 
built  himself,,  in  Olympus^  a  temple  of  brass,  diec<»ated 
with  brilliant  stars,  it  was  there  that  this  god,  whose 
size  was  pcadigioiiB,  coTered  with  filth  and  perspLralionj 
by  ashes  and  snioke>  blowing  incessantly  the  bdlows  of 
his  forge,  carried  into  effect  those  ing^ions  ideas  with 
which  he  was  inapired. 

These  pictures  Are  aHogether  aUegori^aL  Vulcan,  who 
perhaps  was  really  lame,  is  the  original  author  of  worim 
in  iron,  tin,  silver,  and  gold.  He  discovered  and  taught 
the  art  of  rendering  these  substances  fusible  for  general 
use.  This  prtnce,  it  is  said,  having  been  disgraced,  re- 
turned to  the  idand  of  Lemnos,  where  he  erected  hit 
forge.  Thifl  particular  explains  the  fiible  of  Vulcan  bdbg 
CfMt  from  heaven  upon  earth.  Poets  have  placed  the  umial 
dwelling  of  this  god  m.  Vulcania,  one  of  the  Eolian  Islands, 
suvrouadsd  with  rocks,  wbose  summits  vomit  clouds  of 
fire  and  smoke.  It  is  to  this  day  called  volcano,  a  name 
that  is  applicable  to  all  mountains  by  which  fire  ia 
emitted* 
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COUNT  BOGER  KNEELING  BEFORE 

SAINT  BRUNO. 


LB  8UBUB. 


RooBB,  Count  of  Sicily  and  Calabria,  taking  the  di^ 
version  of  faunlingy  separated  himself  by  accident  from 
his  suite,  and  wandered  near  the  cell  of  St.  Bruno,  in 
which  he  and  his  companions  were  performing  their 
religious  duties.  Influenced  by  the  fervour  they  dis- 
played, he  was  desirous  of  learning  their  condition,  and 
in  what  manner  they  employed  their  time.  The  answers 
he  received,  exciting  in  his  mind  sentiments  of  respect 
for  these  pious  and  solitary  zealots,  he  presented  them 
with  two  churches,  to  which  he  attached  a  revenue  for 
their  subsistence.  After  this.  Count  Roger  was  accus- 
tomed to  visit  St.  Bruno,  to  solicit  his  advice,  and  unite 
with  him  in  prayer. 

In  treating  this  subject,  Le  Sueut*  has  seized  the' 
moment  when  the  Count,  for  the  first  time,  beheld 
St.  Bruno.  He  has  just  quitted  his  horse,  and  renders 
homage  to  the  piety  of  the  Saint  by  falling  on  his  knees 
before  him.  In  the  back  ground  some  horsemen  are 
perceived  in  the  suite  of  the  Prince. 

This  composition,  the  dignified  simplicity  of  which  is 
mach  admired,  is  one  of  a  series  of  twenty-two  pictures, 
representing  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  St.  Bruno, 
that  formerly  adorned  the  cloister  of  the  Chartreux  at 
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Paris-    This  work  employed  the  artist  three  years,  and 
furnished  ample  proof  of  the  abilities  of  Le  Sueur. 


!•♦ 


"  But  the  pictures  of  the  Chartreux/'  observes  Mr. 
Fuseli,  **  lately  consigned  to  the  profane  clutch  of  resto- 
ration in  the  attic  of  the  Luxembourg,  are  now  little 
more  than  the  faint  traces  of  what  they  were  when 
issuing  from  the  hand  of  their  master.  They  have  suf- 
fered martyrdom  more  than  oncd»  It  is  well  that  the 
nature  of  the  subject  permitted  little  more  than  fresco  in 
the  colouring  at  first,  and  that  the  great  merit  of  their 
execution  consisted  in  the  breadth  of  vehicle  which 
monastic  drapery  demands,  else^  we  should  have  lost 
even  the  fragments  that  remain.  The  old  man  in  the 
foregrojund  ;  the  head  of  St.  Bruno,  and  some  of  the  dis- 
putants in  the  background  of  the  Prediction;  the  Bishops 
and  the  condemned  defunct  in  the  Funeral;  the  appari- 
tion of  St.  Bruno  himself  in  the  Camp;  the  female  figure 
in  the  Eleemosynary  Scene;  and  what  has  suffered  least  of 
ally  the  Death  of  St.  Bruno,  contain  the  least  disputable 
marks  of  the  master's  primitive  touch. 

The  subject  of  the  whole,  abstractedly  considered,  is 
the  personification  of  sanctity,  and  has  been  represent- 
ed in  the  series  with  a  purity  which  seems  to  place  the 
artist's  heart  on  a  level  with  that  of  his  hero.  The  sim- 
plicity, which  tells  the  tale  of  resignation  and  innocence, 
'  despises  all  contrast  of  more  varied  composition,  though 
not  always  with  equal  success.  St.  Bruno,  on  his  bed, 
visited  by  angels;  building  or  viewing  the  plan  for  build- 
ing his  rocky  retreat;  the  hunting  scene;  and  the  apo- 
theosis, might  probably  have  admitted  happier  combina- 
tions. As,  in  the  different  retouchings,  the  faces  have 
suffered  much,    the  expression  must  be  estimated  by 
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those  that  escaped ;  for  what  still  remains,  we  may  con* 
elude  that  it  was  not  inferior  to  the  composition." 

*  This  excellent  painter  was  a  pupil  of  Simon  Vouet.  He 
soon  surpassed  his  master,  and  though  he  had  quitted 
Ftance,  became,  in  some  points  of  the  art,  one  of  th« 
first  painters  of  his  time.  His  reputation  rose  to  so  high 
a  degree,  that  he  was  called  the  French  Raphael.  He 
studied  those  antiques  to  which  he  had  access  in  his  own 
country,  with  all  possible  assiduity,  and  seemed  k)  be 
al>yays  ambitious  of  imitating  the  style  of  Raphael,  as 
well  as  other  distinguished  masters  of  the  Roman  school, 
but  aiming  to  be  delicate,  his  proportions  are  sometimes 
too  slender,  and  his  figures  frequently  appear  to  have  too 
great  a  length.  ' 

• 

The  invention  of  Le  Sueur  was  easy  and  fertile ;  his 
compositions  grand  and  judicious ;  his  draperies  shew 
simplicity  and  grandeur,  united  in  conformity  to  the 
taste  of  Raphael,  and  in  manner  of  his  fields,  he  endea- 
,  voured  to  observe  the  order  of  the  antique.  His  cotem- 
porary,  Le  Brun,  appears  to  have  been  very  jealous  of 
his  superior  talents ;  for,  on  hearing  of  his  death,  he  ma^ 
lignantly  said,  ''  I  feel  now  as  if  I  had  a  thorn  just  taken 
out  of  my  foot.* 

Le  Sueur  died  young,  and  left  behind  him  many 
works ;  such  as  **  The  Cloister  of  the  Chartreux  at  Paris,'' 
*^  Alexander  and  his  Physician,''  &c.  that  might  rival 
the  works  of  the  greatest  painters  for  eloquence  of  de- 
sign, beauty  of  form,  and  truth  of  expression.  In 
colouring  he  was  defective,  and  knew  but  little  of  the 
Chiar-Oscpro,  or  of  those  colours  which  are  called 
local. 
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I^  Sueur  had  undoubtedly  very  extraordinary  merit, 
but  that  merit  is  blended  with  great  imperfections.  •  His 
taste  of  design  is  justly  to  be  admired,  biit  his  naked 
figures  are  usually  faulty  in  disposition.  The  distribu- 
tion of  his  lights  and  shadows  is  not  judicious ;  but  the 
attitudes  are  always'  noble,  simple,  and  natural.  His 
expression  is  great,  and  well  adapted  to  his  subject ;  and 
though  it  must  be  allowed,  he  erred  in  many  points, 
he  excelled  in  the  superior  and. most  difficult  parts  of 
his  profession. 
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ST.  BRUNO  DISTRIBUTING  HIS  WEALTH 

AMONG  THE  POOR. 

LS  SVBUR, 


Saint  Bruno  and  his  companioas,  haying  resolved 
to  seclude  themselves  from  the  world,  are  seen  distribut- 
ing their  effects  among  the  indigent. 

« 

There  exists  a  Fresco  of  Dominichino,  represent- 
ing a  similar  subject:  St.  Cecilia  dividing  among  the 
poor,  her  money,  furniture,  and  costly  attire.  In  the 
composition  of  Dominiohino,  there  is  more  variety,  and 
a  greater  number  of  Episodes ;  but  in  the  picture  of  Lc 
Sueur,  there  reigns  more  uniformity.  The  attention  of 
the  spectator  is  less  divided:  and  although  the  figures 
of  the  indigent,  have  almost  all  the  same  object,  still  by 
the  difference  of  age,  sex,  and  attitudes,  Le  Sueur  has 
sufficiently  contrasted  them  with  each  other. 

This  picture  is  the  lightest  in  the  collection.  Its 
style  is  pure ;  its  design  correct ;  and  is  executed  with 
the  greatest  facility.  In  the  Museum  at  Versailles,  there 
is  a  sketch  from  the  first  conception  of  the  subject, 
which  is  highly  prized  for  its  energy  and  grace. 

Le  Sueur  died  young.  He  left  behind  him  many 
works;  such  as  the  Cloister  of  the  Chartreux,  at  Paris.; 
Alexander,  and  his  Physician,  tec.  that  might  rival  the 
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works  of  the  greatest  painters  for  elegance  of  design, 
beauty  of  form,  and  truth  of  expression.  He  was  defeo- 
tiVe  in  c<»loaring^ — ^in  that  meretricious  ttd  ambttiofis  ap- 
pendage of  the  art,  ^hich  is  excelled  upon  great  sub- 
jects, and  embraces  extensive  compositions,  the  appro- 
priated effects  of  which  can  be  well  produced  only  in 
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ST.  BRUNO  ON  HIS  KNEES  BEFORE 

tHE  CRUCIFIX, 


LE  SUEUR. 


In  the  year  1648,  Le  Sueur,  at  the  age  of  SI,  hegan, 
hy  the  desire  of  the  Queen,  the  mother  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  to  paint  the  history  of  St.  Bruno,  founder  of 
the  Order  of  the  Chartreux,  for  the  purpose  of  deco- 
rating the  cloister,  of  the  Monastery  at  Paris.  This  he 
executed  in  22  pictures,  in  the  space  of  three  years; 
and  although  he  has  the  modesty  to  call  his  pictures 
mere  sketches,  the  series  has  been  reckoned  among  the 
best  collections  of  paintings.  It  passed  in  the  year  177S 
into  the  cabinet  of  the  late  King  of  France. 

After  the  death  of  Le  Sueur,  some  persons,  jealous  of 
the  fame  of  this  great  painter,  having  had  the  meanness 
to  damage  these  chef  d'ceuvres,  much  care  was  be«- 
^  stowed  to  restore  them  to  their  former  state.  They 
were  originally  painted  upon  wood,  then  placed  upon 
canvas,  and  afterwards  retouched;  but  this  latter  task  was 
committed  to  unskilful  hands.  They  have  since,  by  an 
order  of  the  Senate,  been  restored  with  the  utmost 
precision. 

The  Chartreux  compelled  Le  Sueur  to  begin  the  life  of 

.  St.  Bruno,  with  an  anecdote,  to  which,  for  a  long  time 

the  conversion  of  the  Saint  was  attributed;  but  this  story 

Pope  Urban  VIII.  caused  to  be  suppressed  as  &b1ilous» 


ST.  BRUNO  ON  HIS  KNEES. 

**  A  Parisian  Monk,  named  Raymond,  united  to  ike 
''  talent  of  prediction,  an  exterior  of  the  sincere  piety. 
^  He  died;  and  upon  being  carried  to  the  sepulchre, 
<'  rose  suddenly  from  his  coffin,  to  declare  that  he  was 
"  damned.'' 

Such '  is  the  subject  of  the  present  picture.  The 
Saint,  gfeatly  terrified  at  the  miraculous  apparition  of 
Raymond,  and  the  words  he  had  pronounced,  returned 
to  his  dwelling.  He  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the 
crucifix,  and  absorbed  in  profound  reflections,  resolved 
from  that  moment,  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  world. 
In  a  corner  of  the  picture,  the  body  of  Raymond  is  seen, 
thrown  into  the  earth,  without  any  religious  ceremony. 

The  extreme  simplicity  of  the  composition  forms  its 
principal  merit;  and  is  perfectly  consonant  with  the 
subject.  The  general  effect  of  the  picture  has  much 
sweetness,  and  the  handling  is  light  and  correct. 
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A  RIVER  GOD  AND  A  NAIAD. 


XU8TACHB  LB  8UBUB. 


Thb  rivers  have  been  personified  by  the  people  of  an- 
tiquity. They  were  deemed  the  Sons  of  the  Ocean  and 
of  Thetis — and  their  number  has  been  extended  to  3000. 
It  was  customary  among  the  Greeks  to  invoke  them,  by 
washing  hands  in  their  waters.  This  practice  was  pro* 
scribed  by  the  Persians,  who  regarded  it  as  repugnant  to 
the  divinity  of  rivers.  To  them  sacrifices  were  offered, 
and  for  this  ceremony  they  made  choice  of  horses  and 
bulls.  The  poets  and  artists  represented  the  rivers  under 
the  figure  of  old  men,  as  a  symbol  of  their  antiquity.  By  a 
thick  beard^  long  hair  flowing  oyer  the  shoulders,  and  a 
crown  of  osier,  they  are  to  this  day  characterized.  Seated 
on  a  bed  of  rushes,  they  lean  against  an  urn,  from  whence 
the  waters  flow  and  take  their  rise.  The  figures  of  the 
rivers  observable  on  medals,  are  placed  on  the  right  or 
left,  as  they  direct  their  course  towards  the  east  or  the 
west.  They  have  been  likewise  represented  with  horns  on 
their  head,  and  even  under  the  form  of  bulls.  The  first 
of  these  allegories  is  analogous  to  the  arms  of  rivers — ^the 
se^nd  indicates  the  murmurs  that  issue  at  times  from  the 
waters.  Every  river,  among  the  ancients,  had  its  appro- 
priate attribute,  taken  most  frequently  either  from  the 
plants  or  the  animals  of  the  country  they  refresh,  or  from 
the  fish  which  are  the  more  abundantly  found  in  their  bo- 
som. The  modems  have  imitated  this  idea  of  the  ancients. 
They  have  likewise  borrowed  of  them  the  custom  of 
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giving  the  figure  of  old  men  to  the  rivers  that  fall  into 
the  sea^  and  of  young  women  to  the  less  considerable 
rivers,  which  empty  themselves 'into  other  rivers. 

In  this  picture,  which  forms  ^  part  of  the  collection  of 
the  Hotel  Lambert,  Le  Sueur  has  confirmed  this  tradi- 
tion :  but  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
delineate  any  river  in  particular.  These  two  figures  of 
the  natural  size  imitate  the  basso-relievo — they  have 
much  elegance  and  correctness,  and  present,  without  a£* 
feclation,  a  very  agreeable  contrast. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  OLYMPIAS. 


TAILLASSON. 


Olymvias^  sister  of  Alexander,  King  of  Epirus,  mar- 
ried Philip  King  of  Macedonia,  and  was  the  mother  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  After  the  death  of  her  son,  she 
formed  the  design  to  pc^ssess  herself  of  a  part  of  his 
dominions ;  and  caused  Philip  AridoBus  and  his  wife 
Eurydice  to  be  put  to  death,  with  Nicanor,  brbther  of 
Cassander,  and  a  hundred  of  the  principle  people  in 
Macedonia,  who  were  attached  to  the  party  of  that 
prince.  A  general  insurrection  soon  after  obliged  Olym- 
pias  to  secrete  herself  in  the  fortress  of  Pydna,  with 
Roxana,  the  wife  of  Alexander,  her  son,  and  Thessa- 
lonica,  sister  of  the  Macedoneaa  hero. 

Besieged  by  Cassander,  Olympias  supported,  with 
extraordinary  bravery,  the  horrors  of  famine ;  but  having 
lost  all  hopes  of  assistance,  she  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render. Cassander  then  induced  the  relatives  of  the  offi- 
cers, whom  the  queen  had  ordered  to  be  destroyed,  to 
accuse  her-  before  the  assembly  of  the  Macedoneans. 
She  entreated  permission  to  defend  herself,  which  was 

• 

refused;  and  was  privately  condemned  to  lose  her  life. 
Cassander,  who  was  apprehensive  that  the  recollection  of 
the  exploits  of  Philip  and  Alexander  would  excite  the 
Macedoneans  to  revoke  the  sentence,  sent,  with  the 
utmost  expedition,  fifty  soldiers  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
But  the  noble  and  imposing  aspect  of  Olympias  dissuading 
them  from  their  purpose^   Cassander  was  compelled  to 
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have  recourse  to  the  relations  of  those  who  had  beea 
sacrificed  to  the  ambition  of  that  princess.  These^  with 
much  eagerness,  rushed  forward  to  gratify  at  once  their 
particular  revenge,  and  the  wishes  of  their  employer* 


The  author  of  this  picture,  Mons.  Taillasson,  (whose 
compositions  have  long  been  justly  esteemed)  has  very 
happily  conceived  and  treated  his  subject.  All  the  per- 
sonages contribute  to  the  principal  action.  With  one 
hand  the  Queen  exposes  her  bosom,  with  the  other  points 
to  the  statue  of  Alexander.  This  idea  is  truly  happy, 
and  adds  much  to  the  pathos  of  the  scene.  The  young 
Thessalonica  deprecates  the  mercy  of  the  assassins : 
Roxana  flies  for  shelter  to  the  statue  of  her  husband ; 
towards  which,  her  son,  though  a  child,  elevates  his 
little  arms.  The  warrior,  who  is  excited  by  Cassander 
to  kill  Olympias,  displays  by  his  attitude,  considerable 
irresolution.  Another  soldier,  struck  with  the  majestic 
*  firmness  of  the  queen,  turns  away  his  head,  and  drops 
his  sword.  But  Olympias  has  still  much  to  fear.  The 
relatives  of  those  whom  she  destroyed,  enter  sword  in 
hand,  and  the  fury  depicted  in  their  countenances,  an^ 
nounce  they  are  alike  deaf  to  pity  and  respect. 


Such  are  the  principle  traits  of  this  celebrated  picture, 
in  which  the  expressions  are  just  and  pathetic,  and 
which,  on  its  exhibition,,  received  the  most  unqu^ified 
j^aisci.  f 
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CHRIST  CROWNED  WITH  THORNS. 


TITIAN, 


^'  Then  the  soldiers  of  ttie  governor  took  Jesiis  into  the 
common-hall^  and  gathered  unto  him  the  whole  band  of 
soldiers.  And  they  stripped  him^  and  put  on  him  a  scarlet 
robe.  And  when  they  had  platted  a  crown  of  thorns^  they 
put  it  upon  his  head^  and  a  reed  in  his  right  hand ;  and 
they  bowed  the  knee  before  him,  and  mocked  him,  saying, 
llail^  King  of  the  Jews  !  And  they  spat  upon  him,  and 
took  the  reed  and  smote  him  on  the  head/' — St.  Matthew, 
chap.  27. 

The  picture  on  which  this  subject  has  been  represented 
by  Titian,  is  one  of  the  -finest  uf  diis  master,  although  it 
is  not  exempt  from  those  defects  for  which  he  has  been 
often  reproached.  The  head  of  Christ  has  much  dignity; 
jind  its  agonizing  and  majestic  expression  is  the  more 
worthy  of  remark,  as  Titian,  as  well  at  the  most  skilful 
painters  of  the  Venetian  school,  has  often  neglected  the 
character  of  these  personages.  The  taste  of  design  in  this 
figure  is  of  the  grand  style,  although  it  presents  some  in- 
accuracies. The  feeling  of  hatred  is  tolerably  well  ex* 
pressed  on  the  countenances  of  some  of  the  personages ; 
but  this  passion  ought,  perhaps,  to  display  itself  with 
greater  energy.  It  has  been  regretted,  that  this  great 
Artist  has  not  represented  the  inhuman  irony  which  is  in- 
dicated in  the  text.  The  Jews  appear  resolved  to  torment 
oar  Saviour ;  but  there  is  no  one^  not  even  the  person  who 
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is  kDceliDg  oo  the  front  of  the  picture,  that  appear*  to 
address  Urn  in  these  words — "  Hail,  King  of  the  Jews  >" 

Considered  with  respect  to  colouring,  the  picture  la 
deserving  of  the  highest  praise.  In  no  picture  has  Titian 
painted  his  characters  wiUi  more  animation  and  correct- 
ness. The  draperies  and  the  accessaries  are  treated  in  the 
.  same  superior  manner.  The  ground  is  vigorous  without 
being  dark ;  and,  composed  of  the  richest  tinis,  corresponds 
with  the  imposing  aspect  of  this  capital  production. 

Titian  was  accustomed  to  compare  the  manner  in  which 
the  lights  and  shades  should  be  disposed  on  a  picture  to 
a  bunch  of  grapes,  or  many  bodies  combined]  presenting 
only  a  general  mass,  although  tbey  preserve  their  parti- 
cular fomts.  This  precept  has  been  adopted  by  artists; 
and  it  is  only  in  their  conformity  to  this  principle,  that 
they  have  succeeded  in  the  chiaro-scuro.  This  has  been 
employed  by  Titian  in  this  picture  with  the  happiest 
effect.  The  principal  light  falls  on  the  figure  of  Christ, 
and  spreads  with  much  harmony  over  the  other  figures. 
The  drapery,  of  a  bright  red,  has  the  advantage  of  being 
conformable  to  the  text  of  scripture^  and  attracts  the 
eye  to  the  chief  personage,  of  which  it  lengthens  the 
character. 
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THE  CHASTITY  OF  JOSEPH. 

VANPEK-WBRF. 

This  subject  is  too  geaerally  known  to  require  an  ex-* 
plaliatioD.  Vander*werf  has,  however,  not  given  to  his 
figures  all  the  action  which  thej  should  possess.  The 
countenance  of  the  wife  of  Potiphar  is  deficient  in 
energy ;  and  by  concealing  the  head  of  Joseph,  the 
painter  has  avoided  the  difficulty  that  existed  in  delineat- 
ing the  expression  of  modesty  and  indignation,  by  which 
this  personage  should  be  characterised* 

Although  the  subject  be  not  completed,  this  picture  is 
admirable  with  respect  to  execution.  The  figures  are 
drawn  with  a  degree  of  correctness,  and  all  the  parts 
studied  with  that  care,  in  which,  in  the  eyes  of  amateurs, 
the  chief  merit  of  the  works  of  Vander-werf  consists. 

"  The  pictures  of  Vander-werf,**  says  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, *'  whether  great  or  small,  certainly  afford  but  little 
pleasure.  Of  their  want  of  effect  it  is  worth  a  painter's 
while  to  enquire  into  the  cause*  One  of  the  principal 
causes  appears  to  me,  his  having  entertained  an  opiqion, 
that  the  light  of  a  picture  ought  to  be  thrown  solely  on 
the  figures,  and  little  or  none  on  the  ground  or  sky.  This 
gives  great  coldness  to  the  effect,  and  is  so  contrary  to 
nature,  and  the  practice  of  those  painters  with  whose 
works  he  was  surrounded,  that  we  cannot  help  wonder- 
ing how  be  fell  into  this  mistake. 


''  His  naked  figures  appear  to  be  of  a  much  harder  sub- 
stance than  flesh,  though  his  outline  is  far  from  catting 
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OB  the  light,  not  unked  with  the  shade,  which  are  the 
most  commoD  causes  of  hardnesB ;  but  it  appears  to  me, 
that  in  the  present  instance  the  hardness  of  manner  pro- 
ceeds from  the  softneaa  hereon  being  too  general;  the 
hght  being  every  where  equally  lost  in  the  ground  or  its 
shadow,  for  this  is  not  eiipressing  the  true  effect  of  flesh, 
the  light  of  which  is  sometimes  losing  itself  in  the  ground, 
and  sometimes  diatinctiy  seen,  according  to  the  rising 
and  sinking  of  the  mnacles ;  an  attention  to  these  Taria* 
tioos  is  what  gives  the  effect  of  suppleness,  which  is  on* 
Af  the  characteristics  of  a  good  mnauj  of  colouring." 
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for  Leonardo,  on  account  of  his  accomplishments  in 
music,  poetry,  and  architecture,  encreased  to  a  height 
that  seemed  scarcely  credible.  He  was  remarkably  slow 
in  finishing  his  pictures,  but  when  he  did  finish,  them, 
they  were  exquisite.  He  spent  four  years  on  his  cele- 
brated portrait  of  Mona  Lisa,  wife  of  Francesco  di 
Giocondo. 

Leonardo  possessed  a  very  enlarged  genius,  a  lively 
imagination,  a  beautiful  invention,  and  a  solid  judgment. 
His  design,  was  extremely  correct,  his  disposition  judi- 
cious, and  his  expression  natural.  But  his  colouring  is 
not  agreeable,  as  the  violet  tint  predominates  to  an  ex- 
treme degree ;  it  is,  however,  not  improbable,  that  when 
his  colours  were  first  laid  on,  they  had  a  very  difiereat 
appearance. 

This  extraordinary  artist,  in  conjunction  with  Michael 
Angelo,  was  employed  to  paint  the  great  hall  of  the 
Senate  of  Florence,  and  they  made  those  Cartoons  for 
their  designs,  whieh  are  atill  the  admiration  of  mankind. 
From  being  competitors,  they  became  rivals.  Leonardo 
soon  desisted  from  his  work,  and  went  to  the  court  of 
Francis  the  First,  king  of  France,  in  1515,  by  whom  he 
was  treated  with  the  greatest  respect,  and  in  whose  arms 
he  died  in  the  year  1519. 

Da  Vinci  had  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  minds  that 
the  art  of  painting  ever  possessed.  He  was  a  mathemar 
tician,  an  engineer,  a  poet,  and  a  philosopher ;  and  wrote 
on  his  art  with  as  much  spirit  and  talent  as  he  exercised 
it. 

The  following  are  the  observations  of  M.  Fuseli,  on 
the  powers  of  this  great  man  : 
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THE  VIRGIN,  SAINT  ANNE,  AND  THE 

INFANT  JESUS. 


LBONABDO   DA  VINCI. 


The  Virgin  is  seen  aeated  in  the  lap  of  St  Anne,  and 
bends  forward  to  take  the  infant  Jesos  in  her  arms,  who 
18  playing  with  a  kmb. 

It  is  somewhat  fttognlar  th)Eit  Leonardo  skoiikl  have 
placed  a  female,  of  the  age  apparently  of  eighteen,  upon 
the  lap  of  her  mother.  This  composition  the  artist  has 
copied,  and  there  is  still  existing  a  similar  picture  at 
Milan. 

Hiis  picture  formed  a  part  of  the  old  collection  of 
-paintings  at  the  Loovre  ;'^it  is  painted  on  wood,  about 
five  feet  two  ihches  high,  and  three  feet  ten  inches  broad. 

This  master  was  descended  irom  a  noble  fiunily,  and 
bom  at  the  castle  of  Vinci,  neat  Florence,  in  1445. 
From  the  excellence  of  his  genius,  his  proficiency  was  so 
rapid  that  he  surpassed  his  instructor,  Andrea  Verocchio, 
in  «uch  an  eminetit  degi^ee,  that  it  provoked  him  to  quit 
the  profession  entirely.  His  talents  were  of  the  most 
comprehensive  kind,  and  the  virtues  of  his  mind  were 
only  exceffed  by  his  a nder standing. 

In  the  year  1494  he  went  to  Milan,  where  he  was 
most  a&ectionately  received  by  the  Duke  Ludovico  Sforza, 
and  the  fondness  which  that  prince  afterwtirds  expressed 
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diffuse  it  over  numerons  groups,  cannot  now  be  deter- 
mined; but  be  left  his  piece  flat,  and  without  that 
solemnity  of  twihght,  wliich  is  more  than  an  equivalent 
for  those  contracts  of  chiaro-scuro,  that  Giorgione  is  said 
to  have  learnt  from  liim.  The  legend  which  makes 
Leonardo  go  to  Rome  with  Juliano  de  Medici,  atrthe 
election  of  Leo  X.  to  accept  employment  in  tbe  Vattcao, 
whether  sufficiently  authentic  or  not,  fumisbes  a  charac- 
teristic trait  of  the  man.  The  pope  passing  through  the 
room  allotted  for  the  pictures,  and  instead  of  designs  and 
cartoons,  finding  nothing  but  an  apparatus  of  distillery 
of  oils  and  varnishes,  exclaimed,  "  Afa  me !  he  means  tu 
do  nothing,  for  he  thinks  of  the  end  before  he  has  made 
a  beginning."  From  a  Sonnet  of  Leonardo,  preserved  by 
Lomazzo,  he  appears  to  have  been  sensible  of  the  incoa- 
staticy  of  his  coontrymeo,  and  fall  of  wishea  %t  least  to 
correct  it," 
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THE   LAOCOON. 


GROUP  IN  MABBLB* 


The. group  of  the  Laocoon  was  discovered  at  Rome, 
in  the  year  1508^  ia  a  recess  of  the  ruins  of  the  bath»  of 
Titus,  where  it  most  probably  stood,  in  the  time  of 
Pliny,  who  has  described  it  to  be  there  in  the  reign  of 
that  emperor.  This  important  discovery  is  due  to 
Felice  de  Fredis,  a  Roman,  to  whom  Pope  Julius  11^ 
granted  a  very  considerable  pension,  by  way  of  recom- 
eompence,  and  this  inscription  on  his  tomb  perpetuates 
his  claim  to  our  obligation  : 

Felice  de  Fredis 
Qui  ob  proprias  virtutes, 
£t  repertum  Laocoontis  divinum  quod 
In  Vaticano  cemes  fei^ 
Respirans  simulacrum^ 
Immortalitatem  meruit. 
Anno  Domini  m  d  xxviir. 

Pliny,  who  denominates  this  statue,  "  Opus  omnrbus,. 
picturesD,  et  statuarne  artis  prsefereiidum,^  Lib.  xxxvL 
cap.  5.  has  transmitted  to  us  the  names  of  the  sculptors 
of  Rhodes,  Agesandre,  Polydore,  and  Athenodore,  who 
worked  jointly  upon  this  chef-d'oeuvre.  From  different 
Greek  inscriptions,  placed  upon  antique  statues,  it  i» 
presumed,  that  Agesandre  was  the  father  of  the  other 
two  artists. 


This  statue,  (which  was  made  at  Rhodes,  of  one  stone, 
during  the  reign  of  Vespasian),  is  finished  with  th^ 
chisel,  shewing  an  incredible  command  of  execu* 
tion ;  **  and  I  once  heard,''  says  Duppa,  in  his  life  of 
M.  Angek),   ''  a  very  eminent  sculptor,  renuurk,   he  be* 
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lieved  the  statue  had  been  previously  finished  with  the 
rasp  and  file ;  and  that  the  marks  of  the  chisel  were 
made  afterwards,  to  give  the  appearance  of  facility  to 
the  execution  ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  roughness  to  the 
surface,  which  was  more  favoiurable  to  the  general  effect 
of  the  figure,  than  if  it  had  been  left  quite  smooth.** 

Many  modern  sculptors  have  endeavonred  to  restore 
the  arm  of  the  principal  figure,  but  without  success. 
Michael  Angelo  attempted  it,  but  not  feeling  himself 
competent .  to  the  undertaking,  left  it  unfinished.  Ber- 
ntai  also  undertook  the  task,  but  did  not  dare  to  work 
in  marble.  The  restoration  in  plaster,  as  now  visible  in 
the  Museum,  at  Paris,  was  done  after  a  model  fay 
GirardoOi 

Of  Chis  celebrated  group  Baccio  Bandioelli,  made  a 
copy,  in  marble^  of  the  «ame  size,  .and  flattered  himself 
lie  had  surpassed  the  original ;  but  he  was  alone  in  that 
opinion.  Titian  carioatured  it,  by  drawing  three  mon- 
kies  in  the  same  action^  and  when  Michael  Angelo 
was  asked  what  he  thought  of  it,  lie  replied,  **  he  who 

follovra  must  be  l>ehind ;  and  he  who  himsdf  does  not 

■ 

luiow  how  to  do  well,  cannot  a:vaU  himself  witih  any  effect 
of  the  ability  of  others*^ 

<'  The  Laocoon,^  aay  Winckelman,  **  ofifefs  to  uft  the 
apectacle  of  nature,  plunged  into  the  deepest  a£9iction, 
under  the  image  of  a  man,  who  exerts,  against  itt  attack, 
all  the  powers  of  his  soul.  While  his  sufferings  enlarge 
his  muscles,  and  contract  his  nerves,  you  behold  his 
mind  atrongly  pictured  on  his  wrinkled  forehead;  his 
bosom  oppressed  by  an  impeded  respiration,  and  the 
most  distressing  restraint,  rise  with  vehemence  to  enclose 
and  concentrate  the  agony  by  which  it  is  agitated.  The 
groans  thai  he  stifles,  and  the  breath  he  confines,  dis^ 
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tend  his  very  frame*  Notwithstanding  which,  he  appears 
to  be  less  affected  by  his  own  affliction  than  that  of  hii 
children;  who  raise  their  eyes  towards  him,  and  im- 
plore his  assistance  in  vain.  The  paternal  tenderness  of 
the  Laocoon  is  manifest  in  his  piteous  looks;  his  coun- 
tenance expresses'  moans,  not  cries;  his  eyes,  directed 
towards  Heaven,  supplicate  celestial  aid.  His  mouth 
expresses  the  pangs  and  indignation  occasioned  by  an 
utijust  chastisement.  This  double  sensation  swells  the 
nose,  and  discloses  itself  in  his  enlarged  nostrils.  Beneath 
his  forehead  is  rendered,  with  the  utmost  fidelity,  the 
struggle  between  grief  and  resistance;  the  one  makes 
him  elevate  his  eyebrows ;  the  other,  the  lids  of  his  eyes. 
The  artist  being  incapable  of  embellishing  nature,  has 
contented  himself  by  giving  her  more  extension,  variety, 
and  force.  Where  the  greatest  suffering  exists,  the 
greatest  beauties  are  observable.  The  left  side,  into 
which  the  serpent  darts  its  venom  by  its  bite,  is  the  part 
that  apparently  suffers  most,  from  its  approximation  to 
the  heart;  and  this  part  of  the  statue^  may  be  reckoned 
a  prodigy  of  art."  • 

The  profound  study  of  this  chef-d^ceuvre,  one  of 
the  most  precious  remains  of  antiquity;  and.  which  Dr. 
Gillies  observes,  may  be  regarded  as  the  triumph  of 
Grecian  sculpture,  is  sufficient  to  form  a  gre^t  artist. 
Michael  Angelo^  always  contemplated  it  with  renewed 
admiration.  Raphael  was  never  weary  of  studying  it; 
and  Annibal  Caracci  was  so  struck  with  the  perfection 
he  remarked  in  the  group,  that  he  one  day  made  a 
drawing  of  it,  from  memory,  with  the  greatest  exactness. 

Our  observations  on  this  matchless  performance  might 
be  extended  to  a  considerable  length,  would  the  limits  of 
this  publication  permit  it.     We  shall,  thereforci  ct>n- 
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elude    oar   remarks    with    the  f9llowiDg    extract  front 
Virgil,  descriptive  of  the  subject : 

^  A  greater  omen,  and  of  worse  portent 

Did  our  unweary  minds- with  fear  torment 

Concurring  to  produce  the  dire  event  v 

LaocooOy  Neptune's  priest  by  lot  that  year. 

With  solemn  pomp  then  sacrificed  a  steer; 

When  (dreadful  to  behold !)  from  sea  we  spy'd 

Two  serpents,  rank'd  abrkast,  the  seas  divide. 

And  smoothly  sweep'd  along  the  swelling  tide. 

Their  flaming  crests  above  the  waves  they  show: 

Their  beUies  seem  to  bum  the  seas  below: 

Their  speckled  tails  advance  to  steer  their  course. 

And'  now  the  sounding  shore  the  flying  billows  force. 

And  on  the  strand,  and  now  the  plain,  they  held. 

Their  ardent  eyes  with  bloody  streaks  were  fill'd : 

Their  nimble  tongues  they  brandish'd  as  they  came> 

And  lick'd  their  hissing  jaws,  that  sputtered  flame. 

We  fled  amazed;  their  destin'd  way  they  take^ 

And  to  Laocoon  and  his  children  make : 

And  flrst  around  the  tender  boys  they  wind, 

Then  with  their  sharpen'd  fangs  their  limbs  and  bodies  grind. 

The  wretched  father,  running  to  their  aid 

With  pious  haste,  but  vaiA,  they  next  invade: 

Twice  round  hb  waist  their  winding  volumes  roll'd  ; 

And  twice  about  his  gasping  throat  they  fold. 

The  priest  thus  doubly  choked — their  crests  divide^ 

And  tow'ring  p'er  his  head  in  triumph  ride. 

With  both  his  hands  he  labours  at  the  knots; 

His  holy  fillets  the  blue  venom  blots: 

His  roaring  fills  the  flitting  air  around. 

Thus,  when  an  ox  receives  a  glancing  wound. 

He  breaks  his  bands,  the  fatal  altar  flies, 

And  with  loud  belk>wings  breaks  the  yielding  skies* 

Their  tasks  performed,  the  serpents  quit  their  prey,   ' 

And  to  the  tow'r  of  Pallas  make  their  way: 

Couch*d  at  her  feet,  they  lie  protected  there, 

By  her  Urge  buckler,  and  protended  spear. 

Amazement  seises  all;  the  general  cry 

Proclaims  Laocoon  justly  doom'd  to  die. 

Whose  hand  the  will  of  Pallas  had  withstood, 

And  dai'd  to  violate  the  sacred  wood. 

-  MwD,  B.  n. 
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JOAN  OF  ARC, 


MODBL  IN  PLASTBR^   BT  OOI8  TH£  T6VNOBB, 


Joan  op  Arc,  surnatned  the  Maid  of  OrkaiM,  was 
born  in  1412  at  Dom-remi,  near  Vancoukurs  ia  Lor* 
nune;  her  father  was  a  common  peasant,  ealled  Jaoie» 
fFArc,  At  the  age  of  17^  while  senrant  at  an  itta,  she  be^ 
Keved  that  the  angel  St.  Michael,  the  pprotcGtor  of  France^ 
had  ordered  her  to  saccour  the  city  of  Odeans,  thea 
closely  pressed  by  the  Engl  Uh,  lUMler  the  ffcevA  Duke  of 
Bedford,  and  predicted  that,  one  day  or  other,  «be  ahouW 
procure  the  coronation  of  the  king,  Gteurles  VII.  at 
Rheims.  This  vision,  nrhile  it  elevmted  her  mmd,  natur* 
a]}y  strong  and  ^ouri^peous,  determined  her  to  pi^seat 
herself  to  the  hi«g,  wiko  vns  thea  ac  Chiiion.  The  valouf 
and  extraordinary  eDthttsiasm  that  secned  to  iaBpive  thk 
yornig  girl  aaliCMUshed  the  king,  and  surprised  Ib^  whole 
court.  He  resplired  to'avail  hiiteelf  of  this  unexpected, 
and  almost  ^dpefnatural  aid,  £ev  the  relief  of  Orleaas, 
the  last  pkce  capable  of  opposing  the  inyaRioii  of  tb^ 
EngUsb. 

Joan  of  Arc  communicated  to  the  army  the  confidence 
and  heroic  taloar  mth  which  she  was  animated.  CIoAed 
in  the  habtt  &{  a  man,  aiw^d  as  a  soUBer,  Jed  by  skilfttl 
officers,  she  undertook  to  leiiefe  the  phee.  She  then 
approaehed  the  town,  threw  in  pr9vi«ion%  and  entered 
it  in  triumph.  In  the  attock  of  one  of  tbe  forts,  she  wai 
wounded  by  an  arrow;  but  it  did  not  prevent  her  adym^c^ 
ing.    '^  It  will  cost  me",  she  said,  ''  a  little  blood,  but 


JOAN  OF  ARC. 

these  wretches  shall  not  escape  the  vengeance  of  Heaven," 
and  immediately  mounted  upon  the  enemies  trenches^ 
and  with  her  own  hand  planted  there  the  standard  of 
France.    The  siege  of  Orleans  was  soon  after  raised. 

The  first  object  of  her  mission  being  fulfilled  she  was 
desirous  of  accomplishing  the  second.  She  marched  to- 
wards Rheims^  and  caused  the  king  to  be  crowned  on  the 
17th  of  July,  1429^  assisting  at  the  ceremony  with  the 
standard  in  her  hand.  Charles,  sensible  of  the  eminent 
services  of  diis  heroine,  ennobled  her  family,  gave  it  the 
name  ofdu  lAfs^  and  added  to  it  a  considerable  domain  to 
support  the  distinction.  But  the  good  fortune  of  Joan  of 
Arc  soon  forsook  her.  She  was  wounded  at  the  attack 
on  Paris,  and  taken  in  a  sortie  at  the  siege  of  Compeigne. 
This  reverse  immediately  removed  the  astonishment  and 
veneration  with  which  her  countrymen  and  her  enemies 
even  were  penetrated.  £zcited  to  jealousy  by  the 
terror  ^he  had  inspired,  they  sought  a  pretext  to  destroy 
her;  and  following  the  superstitious  ideas  generally  pre* 
valent  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  in  direct  .violation  of 
the  rights  of  war,  condemned  her  to  death,  in  1431,  as  a 
sorcertKy  impostor ^  and  idolater ^  denraus  of  the  effusion  o/* 
human  blood.  This  extraordinary  female  appeared  at  the 
stake  with  the  same  intrepidity  she  displayed  pn  the  walls 
'  of  Orleans,  and  was  burnt  at  Rouen^  on  the  dOth  of  May, 
in  the  same  year. 

From  a  medal  tfaat'was  struck  in  honour  of  this  heroine, 
after  the  coronation  of  the  king  at  Rheims,  we  learn  that 
she  took  for  her  device  a  hand  bearing  a  sword,  with  the 
words,  Consilio  Jirmata  Dei.  Her  exploits  have  given 
birth  to  two  poems,  one  by  Ctutpelain,  the  other  by  Vol^^ 
taire. 


JOAN  OF  ARC, 

Tbe  model  in  plaster  of  the  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc,  by 
M.  Gois  the  younger,  met  with  considerable  applause 
during  its  exhibition.  The  attitude  is  admirable,  and  the 
costume  is  wdl  presenred:  the  plinth  is  ornamented  with 
three  basso  relievos,  representing  the  heroine  armed  by 
Charles  VII.  the  coronation  of  the  prince;  and  her  me-^ 
mor^ble  but  unmerited  deaths 
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THE  BATH  OF  APOLLO. 


OIRARDON    AND    BEGNAULDIN. 


The  God  of  Day  having  terminated  his  course,  re- 
poses himself  in  the  entcance  of  a  grotto,  leading  to  the 
palace  of  Theti^.  Six  nymphs  hasten  to  attend  him. 
One  of  then^  unbinds  the  tressesr  of  Apollo,  two  others 
perfume  his  h^d^?  &  fourth  bathes  his  feet,  while  the 
remaining  comp&nions,  holding  each  a  vase,  with  much 
readiness,  assist  in  the  pleasing  occupation. 

Four  of  the  figures  of  this  charming  group  were  ex- 
ecuted ty  Girardon.  To  his  chisel  we  are  indebted  for 
Apollo,  the  two  nymphs  kneeling  on  the  fore-ground, 
and  the  one  who,  placed  on  the  right-hand,  is  pouring 
perfume  into  the  vase.  These  statues  are  remarkable  for 
their  graceful  attitudes,  elegance  of  design,  and  beauty 
of  execution.  The  three  others,  the  work  of  Regnauldin, 
are  inferior ;  but  in  no  shape  destroy  the  effect  of  this 
composition,'  replete  with  poetry  .and  taste. 

Regnauldin  was  born  at  Moulins,  in  Bourbonnois,  in 
the  year  1627.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Francois  Anguier, 
and  made  such  rapid  progress  in  his  art,  that  Louis  XIV. 
sent  him  to  Italy,  with  a  pension  of  3000  livres.  After  a 
long  residence  in  Rome,  Regnauldin  returned  to  France, 
where  he  embellished  the  royal  palaces  with  a  consider- 
able number  of  works.  His  most  esteemed  performances 
are  the  *'  Rape  of  Cybcle,"  by  Saturn,  now  in  the  gar- 
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THE  BATH  OF  APOLLO. 

den  of  the  Tuilleries ;  the  Autumn,  and  Faustinus  placed 
in  those  of  Versailles,  &c. 

Regnauldin  died  at  Paris  in  1706,  at  the  age  of  79* 
He  was  then  keeper  of  the  academy,  into  which  he  had 
been  admitted  a  little  time  after  his  teturn  from  Italy. 
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MHO  OF  CROTONA, 


A  STATU  By  BT  P.  PVQBT. 


MiLO  of  Crotona,  when  in  the  prime  of  manhood^  was^ 
accustomed  to  carry  an  enormous  bull  upon  his  shoulders, 
which  he  killed  hy  a  blow  of  the  fist^  and  consumed^  it 
is  said,  in  a  single  day.    All  that  the  an<uent  writers  tc-^ 
port  of  the  athletic  powers  of  mortals,  appear  confirmed^ 
in  what  is  related  of  this  person.  What  excites  our  aston- 
ishment is,  that  this  man,  who  devoted  himself  to  such 
violent  exercises,   was  not  insensible  to   the    peaceful 
charms  of  philosophy.    He  followed  the  lessons  of  Pytha* 
goras,  whose  system  in  no  manner  accords  with  his  vora- 
cious habits. 

Being  one  day  in  the  haD  where  the  philosopher  in- 
structed his  numerous  disciples,  the  building  gave  way, 
and  all  his  auditors  would  inevitably  have  perished,  if 
Milo,  who  solely  supported  the  principal  column,  had  not" 
given  them  time  to  effect  their  escape. 


Milo,  being  advanced  in  years,  was  desirous  of  splitting 
the  trunk  of  a  large  tree  with  his  hands.  This  he  had 
nearly  achieved,  when  the  two  parts  of  the  trunk  knitting 
together,  confined  his  fingers,  and  being  unable  to  ex- 
tricate them  through  excessive  fatigue,  he  was  surprised 
in  this  situation  by  some  wild  beasts,  who  put  him  to 
death,  in  the  year  500  before  J.  C. 


MILO  OF  CROTONA. 
Puget  ha*  be«i  reproached  for  not  f(4k>wiDg  correctlj 
this  tradition,  hy  leaving  Milo  the  aMtstBiice  of  one  of 
bii  hands.  As  it  was  imposaiUe  to  represent  him  in  the 
decrepitude  of  a^  the  idea  thM  islbcjliedof  hispowers^ 
is  in  contradiction  with  the  fmitlesa  reuBtaace  he  oppogea 
to  the  Uon-  Beiidea  'which,  the  kut  motioa  that  liia 
■gony  might  occasion,  is  sufficient  to  enabk  him  to  dis- 
-engage  his  left  band,  which  is  only  retained  by  the  first 
■l^tcn.  The  group,  howerer,  is  peifect,  ia  point  of 
excontioD.  Tbe  head  of  ACilo  is  eiquemve  of  tage  and 
-despair— the  lioa  appears  of  terrific  vigoar,  aid4he4ra>* 
.pecy  is  •A/oMbBi  with  vioeittiacAi  propriety. 
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THE  DANCE  OF  APOLLO  AND  THE  MUSES. 


JUUO  EOMANO. 


Crowhed  with  laurd,  and  araied  with  his  ^uiver^ 
Apollo  19  seen  daacii^  with  the  Muses*  Thejr  hold 
each  other  by  the  hand*  The  names  of  these  divinides 
are  written  in  Greek  at  the  foot  of  the  pdcture.  This 
custom,  which  appertains  to  the  infancy  of  the  art,  was 
adopted  by  some  painters  of  antiquity.  Polygnotes, 
among  others,  had  frequent  recourse  to  this  method  to 
explain  his  subjects. 

The  ground  of  this  picture  is  gilt,  and  the  figures  of  the 
proportion  of  one  foot* 

It  was  reserved  for  a  painter  who  possessed,  in  a  very 
eminent  degree,  a  poetical  genius,  to  represent  the  divi- 
nities who  preside  over  the  fine  arts. 

This  picture,  like  the  other  compositions  of  this  artist, 
ofier  the  most  graceful  attitudes,  beautiful  heads,  life, 
expression,  and  correct  design ;  but  in  it  is  observable, 
that  dryness  of  pencil,  that  manner  somewhat  too  austere, 
which  the  example  and  lessons  of  his  master  Raphael, 
could  never  entirely  make  him  relinquish. 

The  death  of  Raphael  appears  to  have  given  new  vi- 
gour to  the  genius  of  Julio  Romano,  and  opened  to  his 
view  the  most  pleasing  prospects.  Until  that  period,  fol- 
lowing compleatly  the  ideas  of  that  immortal  artist,  and 
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executing  theoi  with  exactness,  he  appropriated .  to 
himself,  in  some  degree,  the  beauties  of  that  iUustiious 
painter. 

But,  upoD  his  death,  abandoning  himself  to  the  fire  of 
his  own  character,  he  neglected  many  important  points. 
He  no  longer  consuhed  nature,  that  source  of  infinite 
variety,  and  frequently  wholly  neglected  her  in  the  atti- 
tude of  his  heads,  and  the  folds  of  his  draperies.  His 
carnations  are  red,  and  his  shadows  somewhat  ouiries, 
Motwithstanding  these  defects,  we  cannot  but  admire  the 
sublimity  of  his  thoaghts,  and  the  prodigious  fecondity 
of  his  imagination. 
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THE  GOOD  SAMARITAN. 


IiAAnd>  tHp  YOUNOftB. 


ffflE  subject  of  this  picture  is  thus  recorded  in  Holy 
Writ : — ^*  A  certain  man  went  down  from*  Jerusalem  to 
Jerichof  and  fell  among  thieves^  who  stripped  him  of 
his  raiment,  and  wounded  him,  an^  departed)  leaving 
him  half  dead  on  the  road.  And  b^  cnance  th^ie  ctmc 
down  a  certain  priest  tha^  way/ and  when  he  saw  him, 
he  pas^d  by  on  the  other  side.  And  likewise  a  Levite, 
wh^n  he  was  at  the  place,  came  and  looked  on  him,  and 
passed  by  on  the  othtr  side.  But  a  certain  Samaritan, 
as  he  journeyed,  came  where  he  was;  and  when  he  saw 
him,  he  had  compassion  f>n  him,  and  went  to  him^  «nd 
bound  his  wouAds,  pouring  in  oU  Itpd  win^,  and  sat  hioa 
on  his  beas^  and  brought  him  to  an  inn,  and  took  caro 
of  him.  An4  on  the  morrow,  when  hi|  departed,  he 
took  out  two  pence,  and  gave  them  to  the  host,  and 
said  unto  him.  Take  care  of  him,  and  whatsoever  thou 
spendest  more,  when  I  come  again  I  will  repay  thee." 
St.  Luke,  chap.  x. 

Sttch  is  the  affecting  parable,  related  by  our  Saviour, 
with  a  view  of  enforcing  the  duties  of  love  towards  our 
neighbour,  on  the  mind  of  the  haughty  civilian,  who  in- 
tefrogated  him  on  certain  points. 

In  treating  thi|  subject.  Monsieur  Lafond  ieems  pene- 
trated with  the  simi^licity"  and  sanctity  of  tl^  book,  that 
furnished  him  with  it.    An  air  of  tenderness  and  piety  is 
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THE  GOOD  SAMARITAN. 

strongly  impressed  in  the  features  of  the  Samariiaq ;  and 
the  countenance  of  the  young  man,  to  whom  he  Ik 
giving  aseistance,  very  forcibly  expresses  the  tbost  lively 
gratitude. 

The  colouring  of  this  picttue  is  pleasing  and  correct ; 
the  design  of  the  figures  conformable  to  good  taste;,  anct 
the  light  is  managed  wi(b  considerable  ability. 
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